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PREFACE. 



In writing this book I have aimed to give in logical order 
the fundamental principles of steam-turbine design, with 
examples of their application, and to show the results obtained 
in engineering practice. 

The development of the steam-turbine has been so rapid 
that many of the problems involved, while solved more or 
less satisfactorily for constructive purposes, have not been 
put upon a scientific basis. Foremost among these problems 
is that of the velocity of steam-flow under given conditions, — 
important not only for an understanding of the operation of 
the turbine, but for predicting the results to be expected from 
a given set of conditions. My principal incentive has been 
the desire to analyze and correlate the results of certain im- 
portant experimental^ investigations, and to show how these 
results could be used: ^i^-cotjxtie^ well-known laws 

of hydraulics and therrnqdj^ainica §is applied to steam-tur- 
bines. In stating these Kwg.^E^&ix^s attempted to develop the 
expressions in a simple to|t*dilt!ct-ntajtn^^, and to give numer- 
ical and graphical solutions- irluartfatihg the principles involved. 

The book is not intended to be or to take the place of a. 
treatise on either hydraulics or thermodynamics, but it has 
seemed best to give in outline the development of such parts of 
those subjects as are most necessary for acquiring the working 
knowledge which it is the object of the book to impart. I have 

iii 
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attempted, therefore, to discriiiiiiiate between essential princi- 
ples and such discussions as are chiefly of scholarly interest. 

A large part of the experimental data used in the book 
was obtained by Professor Gutermuth, of Darmstadt, Dr. 
Stodola, of Zurich, Mr. George Wilson, of Manchester, Mr. 
Walter Rosenhain, of Cambridge, and Professor Rateau, of 
Paris. I have taken the material from various sources, and 
have endeavored to give credit in all cases. The work on 
nozzles and buckets combined was done in the Sibley College 
laboratories, and a series of similar experiments is now in 
progress there, in wliich the exhaust is led into a condenser 
maintaining such vacuum conditions as are used in practice. 

I am especially indebted to the officials of The General 
Electric Company, The W^estinghouse Machine Company, The 
Allis-Chalmers Company, and The De Laval Steam Turbine 
Company, for opportunities for taking extended observations 
at their works, and for permission to use data and material 
for illustrations. Especial thanks are also due to Professor 
R. C. Carpenter for placing at my disposal valuable experi- 
mentally obtained data; and to Messrs. A. G. Christie, C. E. 
Burgoon, and J. C. Wilson for assistance in making calcula- 
tions and plotting curves. 

C. C. T. 

Ithaca, N. Y., January, 1906. 
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ERRATA. 

Bottom of page 30: 

For W=p,v,£^pdv read W^p.v^f"'^ 

Page 33, otk line from bottom, read: 

Let the external work accompanying the change of volume 
of the gas be that corresponding to the change from p^.^To 
the gas m the vessel, to p,v, for the gas in the nozzle 



upon lb, VLlVVblliO «M v/v/A VM»^ . ^ 

up its energy, minus certain losses, to whatever objects may 
be in the way tending to retard or change the motion of the 
mass. 

When a substance, such as steam or water or gas, flows 
through a nozzle and has its motion accelerated during the 
flow, a reaction occurs opposite in direction to the flow and 
tending to move the nozzle. The recoil of a gun or of a hose- 
nozzle is an example of such a reaction. In turbines of the 
so-called reaction type this phenomenon is utilized for pro- 

vii 
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ducing motion of the rotating part. A true reaction-turbine 
may be compared to a pinwheel in the periphery of which 
small charges of powder are exploded and from which the result- 
ing gases are expelled in such a direction as to give the wheel 
a motion of rotation due to the reaction accompanying the 
expulsion of the charge. The energy possessed by the charge 
leaving the pinwheel might l)e directed upon another movable 
wheel, and the latter be rotated by the impulse thus received. 
Such a combination of reaction and impulse takes place in 




Hero's reaction-turbine. 

what is called the reaction-turbine. The operation is as fol- 
lows: The stationary casing of the machine holds a row of 
guide-blades in front of each row of moving blades. The 
space between each two guide-blades forms a nozzle through 
which the steam passes on its way to the moving blades. The 
pressure between the guide-blades and tlie moving blades is 
less than that in the space before tlie guide-blades; therefore 
the steam expands as it passes through the guide-blades, and 
its motion is accelerated as the pressure falls during the expan- 
sion. The steam strikes the moving blades with the velocity 
it has upon leaving the guide-blades, and exerts an impulse 
as the moving blades change the velocity of the steam. But 
there is a still lower pressure beyond the moving blades than 
before them, and therefore the steam expands still further in 
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the moving blades aud accelerates the velocity of its own 
particles according to the amount of heat given up during 
the fall of pressure accompanying the expansion. The moving 
blades discharge the steam in a direction opposed to that cf 
their rotation, and the reaction accompanying the accelera- 
tion of the steam in the moving blades acts to produce rota- 
tion, just as did the impulse when the steam first struck the 
moving blades. The rotative effect is thus produced by both 
impulse and reaction, anc[ the name - ' reaction-turbine ^' should 
in this case give place to " impulse^and-reaction turbine." 




Branca's iixipulsfr-turbine. 



In an Impulse-turbine nozzles are held in the frame of tlie 
machine, at rest relatively to the earthy and steam expands 
in the nozzles, gi^g up its heat to an extent depending upon 
the degree of expansion, ant! to that extent does work u|>on its 
own mass, cUscharging it upon the movable part of the machine. 
The latter absorbs energy from the rapidly mo\nng particles 

^of steam, and gives out the energy, minus certain losses, as 
rotative effort. The steain particles receive in the nozzles 
all the mechanical energy they are to possess, for there is in 
the ideal, single-stage impulse-turbine no fall in pressure after 

.the steam leaves the nozzles. There is therefore the same 
pressure on the two sides of the rotating row of blades, and 

"the latter simply receive an impulse due to the reduction in 
kinetic energy which the steam experiences during its passage 
through the blades. 

In the many-stage impulse-turbine the fall in pressure and 
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temperature occurring in any one stage is limited according 
to the work that is desired to be produced by a single stage. 
Thus the steam still posi^sses energy after its passage through 
the blades in a given stage, and this remaining energy may 
be used in a succeeding stage in the manner described. The 
smaller the amount of energy remaining in the steam after 
passage through the final stage of the turbine, the more eflS- 
cient is the machine as a heat-engine. 

In general, steam-turbine design is concerned primarily 
with the use of the energy of rapidly moving masses of steam 
and with the heat transformations which give rise to the motion 
of the steam. A knowledge of the principles imderlying these 
phenomena is therefore necessary, and the first three chapters 
were WTitten to make the fundamentals clear. In Chapters IV, 
V, and VI, the flow of steam through orifices and nozzles is 
discussed, and experimentally obtained results are given in 
order to connect what would be expected to occur under ideal 
conditions with what actually occurs in engineering practice. 

In the remaining chapters the principles of turbine design 
and operation are discussed, and it has been the constant 
aim in this work to show in what way the results to be expected 
may be predicted by the proper use of experimental data. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES RELATING TO THE ACTION OF STEAM 
UPON TURBINE-BUCKETS. 

The effect of steam striking against and leaving the moving 
parts of a turbine may be analyzed by means of the principles 
discussed in the present chapter. 

A force acting upon a body tends to change the position of 
the body. If the latter is at rest relatively to the earth, it is 
said to have zero velocity, and a force may act so as to impart 
to the body a certain motion. If the body is in motion before 
the force acts upon it, the effect of the force is to increase or 
decrease the rate of motion of the body, or else to change its 
direction of motion. Or, the force may change both the rate 
and the direction of motion. Change of rate of motion is 
called acceleration. If a force increases the velocity of a body, 
it is said to produce a positive acceleration. If the effect of the 
force is to reduce the velocity, it is said to produce a negative 
acceleration. 

If the mass of a body be known, and the acceleration in 'a 
given direction due to a force be also known, the magnitude 
of the force can be calculated. It follows, therefore, that a 
force can be measured by the acceleration it produces when 
it acts upon definite quantities of matter whose conditions of 
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motion are known. If a force communicates equal increments 
of velocity in equal lengths of time, it is said to be a uniform 
force. 

If a force acts upon a body in a fixed direction, and 
produces an acceleration /, — that is, if it adds / units of velocity 
per unit of time, — then in t units of time the velocity generated 
is 7=//. 

The space passed over in the time t is the product of the 

V 
mean velocity ^ and the time t. 

If space passed over is s, then 

sJlxt = hft^, 

y 72 72 

But t=-j, and therefore s = \fx-i^ =^iyi- 

This may be written F^ = 2/s. 

Applying this general statement to the case of a body falUng 

freely towards the earth, under the influence of the force of 

gra\dtation, whose acceleration is called g^ the space through 

wliich the body must fall in order that it may attain the velocity 

72 
F,is/i = 2^. 

If a free body of mass M is acted upon by a force F, 
in a fixed direction during a given time, a certain acceleration 
of the motion of the body will take place. If the force F acts 
upon a mass of 2M during the same length of time, the accelera- 
tion, or increase, of velocity, will be only half as great as in 
the first instance. To produce the same effect in the same 
time upon 2M as was produced by F upon M, the force must 
be2F. 

Further, if a force F produces an increase of velocity, V, 
in a mass M in a friven time, it will require a force of 2F to 
produce a velocity of 27 in the same mass in the same time. 
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And if a certain force imparts in one second to a mass weigh- 
ing 2 pounds a velocity of 2 feet per second, it is capable of 
imparting to a mass of 4 pounds a velocity of only 1 foot per 
second. 

From these facts it is seen that the force required to change 
the motion of matter varies as the acceleration, or velocity 
acquired in a given time, and as the mass acted upon. It 
therefore varies as their product, and since a force F, which 
accelerates the velocity of a mass M by an amount / per 
unit of time, varies as the product Af/, the equation may be 
written 

F = CMf, 

where C is some constant. 

Let the unit force be that which, acting upon unit mass 
for unit time, generates unit velocity. That is, let the unit 
force be that which, acting upon a mass weighing 1 pound 
for 1 second, produces a velocity of 1 foot per second. The 
imit mass is then that mass which, acted upon by its weight 
of 1 pound, during 1 second, will be given a velocity of 1 foot 
per second. The quantities F, Af , and / being each unity, the 
constant C must also be unity. The force F is the weight of 
a pound mass, and the acceleration / is that due to gravity, 
and is called g. The equation may then be written 

W = Mg, or M=— (1) 

Since this is true for unit quantities it is also true for any 
multiples of unity, and in general, if weight be divided by ^, 
the quotient will be in mass units. 

The equation expressing the relation between force and 
motion is, then, 

W 
F=MV=—V, 

9 
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where F is the force which, acting for unit time, produces in 

W 
the mass — the velocity V. 

A weight W, if aUowed to fall, is accelerated by an amount 

g ft. per second. Forces are proportional to the acceleration 

they produce upon bodies free to move, and, therefore, any 

force F which can produce an acceleration V is related to W 

F W 
and g by the equation y= — . Hence the force F which can 

give a velocity of V ft. per second to a mass W, in 1 second, 

WV 
is equal to — ^ilf V, where Af = the mass accelerated. 
9 
If a stream of any substance, such as water, gas, or steam, 

or of a mixture of steam and water, moves with a velocity F, 
in a fixed direction, then if W is the weight of the substance 
passing a given cross-section of the conducting channel per 
second, the work it is capable of doing, or the energy it possesses 
by reason of its mass and velocity, is the same as the energy 
developed by a body falling freely under the action of gravity 
through a height /i, and thereby acquiring the velocity V. 
If X be the kinetic energy of the stream, or its capacity 

V T7F2 
to do work, then X=Af 7X2-=-^— (2) 

Hence the energy of a stream of constant cross-section is 
proportional to the square of its velocity. 

If a nozzle deUvers W pounds of the substance per sec- 
ond with a uniform velocity 7, it may be considered that a 
constant impulsive force F has acted upon the weight W for 
one second and then ceased. During this second the substance 
has changed its velocity from to 7, and has traversed the 

7 
space i7. Therefore the work Fx-^ has been done upon the 

substance by the impulsive force F, 

T772 
The energy of the jet is -^ — , and this must equal the work 

7 
which has been done upon the jet, or FXr- 
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Hence 



V Tf72 



or F- 



WV 



(3) 



If il = the area of cross-section of the jet, and the weight of 
the substance per cubic \xmt = w, then W=wAV, or 



F = 



wAV^ 



The jet is capable of exerting an impulse equal to F upon 
any object in its way, and therefore the impulse of a jet of 
constant cross-section varies as the square of its velocity. 

The force F acts for one second upon each W pounds of 
substance which pass a given section. But as there is only the 
amount W passing per second, the force F is continuously 
exerted and becomes a continuous impulsive pressure. 
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A stream flowing from an orifice produces a reaction 

equal in value, and opposite in direction, to the impulse the 

stream is capable of producing upon an object against which 

it may strike. In the direction of the jet the impulse produces 

motion. In the opposite direction it produces a pressure 

tending to move the orifice or nozzle and whatever is rigidly 

connected therewith. 

WV wAV^ 
The force F= ^ , is exerted in the line of action of 
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the jet, and its force in any other direction is the component of 

the force F in that direction. 

If steam, for example, issues vertically downward from an 

orifice in the base of a vessel, it exerts an upward reaction F 

and a horizontal reaction 0. If its direction of issue is inclined 

20° to the vertical, its upward reaction is F cos 20°, and its 

horizontal reaction is F sin 20°. (Fig 1.) 

If a stream moving with velocity Vi is retarded so that 

y 
its velocity becomes T'2, its impulse at first is ir — and after 

y ^ 
retardation 11'—". The dynamic pressure ileveloped is 



It is by means of the pressure resulting from change of velocity 
or of direction of flow, or both, that turbine-wheels transform 
the energy of moving water, steam, or gas into useful work. 

Example 1, — 200 pounds of water flows each second from an 
orifice having a cross-sectional area of .064 sq. ft. What is the 
velocity of flow? 

Quantity = area X velocity, or 

200-^62.4 = 3.2 cu. ft. per second. 
3.2-^0.064=50 ft. per second. 

What is the horse-power of the jet? 
Energy, or capacity to do work, 

TFF2 200.x (50.? ^_ ,^ , , 

^-K— = ni-i =7760. ft.-pds. per second. 

7760. -4-550. = 14.1 horse-power. 

What is the reaction against the vessel from which the 
water flows? 

T. .. • 1 I. ^^ 200X50 ^,, 
Reaction = impulse = jT = = — ^^ o =311 pounds. 
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If the water should act upon a revolving wheel, leaving the 
buckets at a velocity of 30 ft. per second, what horse-power 
would be given up to the wheel? Neglect losses. 

W{Vi^-V2^) 200((50)2~(30)2) 
Energy given up^ 2i~~ ^ MI 

=4960 ft.-pds. per second. 
4960^550=9.04 horse-power. 

Efficiency of wheel, disregarding friction, =9.04-^14.1 = .64. 

If the water at 30 ft. per second should be used to drive 

another wheel, leaving its buckets at a velocity of 10 ft. per 

second, what would be the efficiency of the two wheels combined? 

r ^ u 1 200 X ((30)2 -(10)2) ^^^ 
Horse-power of second wheel = 64 4y^^o "" 

'' first '' = 9.04 



"two wheels =13.56 

Efficiency = 13.56-^14.1 = .96 + . 

The same total efficiency would of course be obtained by 
using the first single wheel, if the water should leave it at 
the velocity of 10 ft. per second. 

200((50)2-(10)2) ^^, . 
Thus, — 64.4X550 ^ 13.3 + horse-power. 

13.5 -h 14.1 = .96, approximately. 

The efficiency of the system of wheels is evidently 

7i2-TV 2500-100 



7i2 2500 



= .96. 



Example 2, — Suppose 100 pds. steam to flow per second from 
the orifice of the previous example, what would be the horse- 
power of the jet? 
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The area of the orifice is .064 sq. ft. (about 3.4 ins. diam.). 
Let the volume of steam per pound =2.5 cu. ft. in the orifice. 

100x2 5 

— jY7)C4~ = 3900 ft. per second velocity. 

^ .. r , . I WV^ 100 X (3900)2 
Energy, or capacity for doing work, = -^ = ^j-^ =» 

23,600,000 ft.-pds. per second. 

23,600,000 ,^^^^ 

— ^^ — =42,900 horse-power. 

If the energy in this steam should all be used upon a tur- 
bine, leaving same at a velocity of 1000 ft. per second, what 
horse-power would be developed, disregarding frictional and 
thermal losses? 

T7(Fi2 - V2^) 100((3900)2 - (1000)2) 
Energy given up = ^— — = ^^ ^ 

= 22,200,000 ft.-pds. per second. 

22,200,000 .^.^, 

^ijTT — =40,400 horse-power. 

_„ . 40,400 . . 

Efficiency=^2;gQQ=.94. 

What would be the reaction against a steam-nozzle from 
which such a stream was emitted? 

_ WV 100X3900 ,.^^ , 

F = = — K^z-^ — = 12,100 poimds. 

Example 3, — If a jet has a cross-sectional area of 1 sq. 
inch, how many cubic feet of air at atmospheric pressure must 
it emit per second in order that its impulse may be 20 pounds? 

1 cu. ft. of air at atmospheric pressure and 60 degrees F. 
weighs approximately 1/13 pound. 
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If iy== weight of air per cu. ft. and A = area of orifice in 
sq. ft., then 

„ WV 2wAV^ wAV^ ,^^ 

F= = — ^^ — = =100 pounds. 

9 ^9 9 ^ 

1 1 72 



7=:\/l00.x32.2x 144.x 13. =3490. ft. per second. 
"722" = 24. cu. ft. per second. 

Example 4- — ^If a tube T is 1" dia. and delivers 0.3 cu. ft. 
of water per sec. compute the dynamic pres. against the plane* 

785 
il =^ sq. ft. W= .3 cu. ft. = 18.7 pds. 



y = ' -Qg =55 ft. per sec. 

_, WV 18.7X55 _ , 

F = — = 322 = 32 pds., approx. 




Fig. 2. 



Example 6. — If a nozzle having a cross-sectional area of 
0.1 sq. in. discharges 500 pounds of steam per hour, and experi- 
ences a reaction against itself of 15 pounds, what is the velocity 
of the issuing jet of steam? 



10 
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Since the reaction is equal to the impulse the jet is capable 
of exerting, it equals 



^ WV ^^ Rg 15X32.2 

/2=— , or ^ = -^=— ^(x) 3480 ft. per sec. 

3600 



Action of Fluid upon Vanes.— Let a stream of fluid enter a 
stationary vane tangentiaUy to the surface at A, Fig. 3, and let 




Fig. 3. 



it traverse the vane to B with the velocity it had at A, This 
condition would be possible if the fluid experienced no f rictional 
resistance to its passage along the surface. As the fluid enters 
the vane its tendency is to continue flowing in the direction it has 
at A, but it is prevented from maintaining this direction of flow 
by the curvature of the surface it has to traverse. The vane 
has to oppose a resistance to the tendency of the fluid to flow 
in its original direction, in order to effect the change in direc- 
tion, and that resistance amounts to a force pushing the water 
towards the center of curvature of the vane at each point 
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of the path. The force causing the stream to take the du*ec- 
cion of the vane surface is similar to the pull on a string by 
which a weight is held and caused to swing about the point 
at which the string is held. If a certain weight of fluid, for 
the instant in which it covers the distance dl, is rotating about 
a center at C, it is exerting a pressure in a direction normal 
to the surface at dl, and that pressure is equal in amoimt to 
the centrifugal force exerted by a body having the same weight 
as the water on dl, and moving with the velocity 7 at a distance 

r from the center of rotation. The centrifugal force = ,. 

or, if the area of cross-section of the stream is A sq. ft. and 
the fluid weighs w poimds per cubic foot, the weight W^^Awdl 
and the centrifugal force on dl is 



^„ Adlw 72 
dP= X— . 

g r 



The pressure on the small area of length dl in the direction 
which the stream had when it entered the vane is 

dX=dP sin a, 

and in the direction perpendicular to that of the stream at 
entrance it is dF^dPcosa. 

The total angle subtended by the surface of the vane is /?, 
and upon each elementary area of width dl there is the force 
dP pressing against the vane. The total component of the 
force in the direction of dX is 



Pjf« / dX= / dPsiaa 



AwV^ r^dl sin a 
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But dl=rda, and therefore 

Px —J^ sinada 

AwV\^ 
= -^(l-cos/?). 

r^ AwV^ 

Similarly, Py= I dP cos a = sin /?. 

The resultant impulse on the vane is 

Pb=\/p7+P?- \/2(l-cos/?). 

Since the volume of fluid passing the surface per second 
is equal to the cross-sectional area of the stream multiplied 
by the velocity, and since the volume multipUed by the weight 
per cubic unit equals the total weight flowing per second, 

Weight flowing per second =T7 = iyA 7. 

The expressions for impulse may then be written as follows: 

WV 
Px=— (1-cos/?); (4) 

WV 
Pf=— sin^; (5) 

WV , 

Pb~V2{1-oosP) (6) 

{/ 

The direction of Pr with respect to Py and Py is given 
by the equation 



Pyf sin/? \ 
tana = ^^(^i 3). 
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The matter may be approached by a method more dkect, 
though less satisfactory from an analytical standpoint, as 
follows: If a stream of constant cross-sectional area flows 
with a constant velocity V and is deflected by the surface of 
a vane, as in Fig. 4, the impulse it is capable of producing 
in the direction of flow is the same at all points of the path. 
The reaction exerted by the stream in the direction opposite 
to that of flow is also constant. As the stream enters the 




Fig. 4. 

surface it exerts its impulse R in the direction of flow, and 
as it leaves the surface the reaction R is exerted in a direction 
opposite to that of flow. 

Let P be the dynamic pressure, or the impulse produced in 
the direction of the initial motion as the jet strikes the vane, 
and let Ri be the component in that direction of the reaction 
of the jet as it leaves the vane. Then, if ^ is greater than 
90°, as shown in Fig. 4, the total pressure upon the vane is 

p=ie+iei=iB+iecos(i80°-^)=ie(i-cos/?). 

If /? is less than 90'', 

p=ie--iei=ie-iecos^=ie(i-cos/?). 
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The result is the same in the two cases, and the value of 

the impulse is seen to depend upon the angle of exit of the 

WV 
vane. Since the impulse R = , the total pressure is, as 



before found, 



WV 
P=IL!l(l-cos/?). 



If /?=0, as when a stream flows along a straight surface, 

P=0. 

WV 
If /?=90°, as in Fig. 5, cos/? = l and P= . 



y/X/////////////////^V/ ^y . 




Fig. 5. 



<g^ 



Fig. 6. 




If /?==180°, as in Fig. 6, a complete reversal of direction 
occurs, and 

WV 
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If the direction in which it is required to find the dynamic 
pressure makes an angle a with the direction of the entering 
jet, and an angle /? with that of the Jet when it leaves the vane, 




Fig. 7. 

the components of the impulsive pressure in the direction of 
Pi and P2, Fig. 7, are 

Pi =72 cos a, 

P2=/2cos/?. 

WV 
P=R(cos a +COS p) = (cos a +cos /?). 

If a=0° and /?=90^ as in Fig. 5, then P=R. 

If a=0'' and p^lSff", as in Fig. 6, then P=2R. 

Let a vane, or "bucket/' move with velocity u, in a straight 
line, when acted upon by a jet of fluid having a velocity V in 
the same direction as the motion of the vane. 
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Let the stream at exit from the vane have a direction mak- 
ing an angle ^ with a Une drawn in direction opposite to that 
of the velocity u. The velocity of the jet relatively to the 
vane is F— li, and a dynamic pressure is produced upon the 
vane in the direction of motion, just as if the vane were at rest 



//////'////////////y2. 




y-u 



Fig. 8. 



and were acted upon by a jet moving with the absolute velocity 
V-u. 

For a surface at rest the action of a jet having a velocity 
V produces a pressure in the direction of the jet's motion of 

WV 
P=(l+cos^)— , 
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where fi is the angle between the directions of the jet when 
entering and leaving the vane. For the surface in motion, 
F-ii is to be substituted for V and the equation becomes 

P=(H-cos^)— ^^ '. 



The weight of fluid, W poimds per second, is supposed to 
all act upon the vane. 

At the point of exit of the jet from the vane, Fig. 8, lines 
may be drawn representing u and F— u in magnitude and 
direction. The diagonal Vi represents in magnitude and 
direction the absolute velocity of the jet as it leaves the vane. 

The impulse of the jet as it enters the vane, in the direc- 

WV 

tion of motion of the vane, is : and as it leaves the vane 

9 

., . , . WVicosJ. ,, ,. ,. ^, 

the impulse is in the same direction. Therefore the 

pressure in the direction of motion of the vane is 

P=— (F-Ficosj). 
9 

But Vi cos J =u—(V—u) cos ^, and therefore 

When /? = 180® there is no pressure exerted upon the vane, 
and the pressure becomes a maximum when /?=0, for this 
causes a complete reversal of the direction of motion of the jet. 

When the jet strikes the vane as in Fig. 9, at an angle a 
with the direction of motion of the vane, the stream traverses 
the surface of the vane with a relative velocity v, found by 
combining u and Fi, and finding their component along the 
surface of the vane at entrance. The velocity upon leaving 
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the vane is also v, shown making an angle fi with the direction 
of motion of the vane. The absolute velocity of the jet as it 
leaves the vane is V2* 




Fig. 9. 



The impulse with which the jet strikes the vane is 



: WVi 



and 



its component in the direction of motion of the vane is cos a. 

9 

As the jet leaves the vane the impulse is ? and its component 

WVo 
in the direction of motion of the vane is cos J, 

9 
The total impulse in the direction of motion of the vane is 

W 
P= — (Vi cos q: -72 cos J). 

9 

Example.— Let a = SOP, /? = 40°. 

Let Fi=3(X)0 ft. per sec. and t^ = 1000 ft. per sec. then 

V2 cos J = u-Y cos /?, 
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and 

W 
P= — (Fi cosa-t^+vcos/J). 

*/ 

The value of v may be found from the lower velocity diagram; 
thus 

V =\/u2 + 7i2 - 2uVi cos a 



-V (1000)2 + (3000)2 -6,000,000 X .866 = 2192 ft. per sec. 

W 
P = (3000 X .866 - 1000 + 2192 X .766)-^ = lOOF, approx. 



If TT = 1 pound per second, then the impulse produced upon the 
vane is 100 pounds. 

The direction of the line representing the velocity of the 
steam relatively to the vanes or blades of a turbine should be 
such that the stream or jet enters the blade tangentially to 
its working face. Otherwise losses due to impact and friction 
will be greater than necessary. 

Note, — ^The difference between the meanings of impact and 
impulse should be noted. Impact results in loss due to friction 
between the particles of water themselves, or between the water 
and some object upon which it impinges. Impulse refers to the 
dynamic pressure exerted upon some object, as a vane, by a 
jet possessing kinetic energy. The term impact-wheel is there- 
fore a misnomer when applied to turbines used for obtaining 
useful transformations of energy. 

If the jet is to enter the blade tangentially to its surface, 
the curve of the blade at the edge where the jet enters should 
be tangent to the Une of relative velocity v. 

If the angle a is given, r, Fig. 9, may be found from the 
equation 

sin (y—o:) u 
sin ;- ~ Vi 



\f 
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from which 

cot ;^=cota — 



Vi sin a 



Thus the proper value of ^y the angle of the blade at the entering 
edge, can be found when w, Vi, and a are given. 

Work Done by the Fluid Acting against the Vane or Bucket. 
Neglecting leakage past the blades of a turbine, all the steam 
passing through it acts to produce rotation. If the steam 
enters in the direction of motion of the blades (the latter is not 
the case in most steam-turbines), leaving at an angle /? with 
the direction of motion, the pressure resulting in the direction 
of motion is 

P=(l+cos^)— (Fi-w). 

The velocity of the blades being w, the work done per second is 

Pw=(|(l+cos/?)— (Fi-u) )u. 

If u is zero, the work becomes zero, while it becomes a maximum 

Vi 
when w^-Q-, or when the linear velocity of the blades is half 

Vi 
that of the jet. Makmg u=-^ m the above equation, the 

work done at the wheel = (1+ cos ^)TF-j-. 

Dividing by the energy of the jet, TF-^-, the efficiency of 

the jet is 

S = (l+cos^). 



Assuming the jet to enter the blades as stated above, the 
efficiency is seen to depend entirely upon ^, the angle of exit 
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from the blades. When /?-180^ E=0; when ^-W, E = .5; 
andwhen,5 = 0^S-L 

In generalj the efficiency of a turbine depends upon the 
relation between the speed of blade and that of the entering 
jet of fluidj of whatever kind the latter may be* Assuming 
that entrance and exit angles are favorablej the highest effi- 
ciency may be expected when the speed of blade is from one 
third to one half the speed of the entering jet. This ratio for 
highest efficiency, however, depends upon the action of the 
fluid, whether it works by impulse alone, or by reaction alone, 
or by both. 

Referring to Fig. 10 on page 22, let AB represent in magni- 
tude and direction the absolute velocity, or the velocity rela- 
tively to the earth, of the entering steam. Let CB represent 
the peripheral velocity of the vanes or blades of the tm*bine. 
Then AC will represent the velocity of the entering steam 
relatively to the bla<les, and will be the proper blade angle. 
If the blade curve makes this angle with the direction of motion 
of the blade, no shock will be experienced when the steam 
enters the blade. Let the angle at which the stearn leaves the 
blade be /?. Then the absolute velocity of the departing steam 
is represented by CE. 

A blade may be sketched in at C, Fig. 10, making angles J 
and P with the direction of motion of the blade, and for given 
values of a and ^5, and for a known weiglit of steam flowing per 
second, and a known peripheral velocity of blade, the pressure 
on the blade can be computed as was done in Example 5 

For the multi-stage turbine the same method may be 
extended, as shown in Fig. 11. AB and NP represent respect- 
ively the initial and final absolute velocities of the steam, and 
the energy given up by the steam wiU be proportional to the 
difference of their squares. Further discussion of this arrange- 
ment wall be given later. 

The preceding discussion illustrates the method by which 
problems concerning the action of jets upon turbine vanes or 
buckets may be analyzed. The motion of the vane has been 
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assumed to be in a straight line, and this assumption will be 
made in constructing velocity diagrams. The methods to be 
used are simpler than the preceding, but the work that has been 
given is useful in showing the general character of the action 
between the buckets and the working fluid. 

Efficiency of the Impulse-turbine. — Let steam enter and 
leave a turbine-bucket (Fig. 12) with relative velocities v and Vi 
respectively, and let v=Vi. Let /3 = J. The jet enters the 
turbine-casing at an angle a with the direction of motion of 
the buckets, and the entering absolute velocity is V. The 
absolute exit velocity is then Fi, since the bucket moves with 
peripheral velocity u. 

The energy of the entering jet is ^, and that of the depart- 
ing jet is -^. The work done upon the bucket is therefore 

The velocity diagram as shown in Fig. 13 may be repro- 
duced in different form, as shown in Fig. 14. Revolving Vi 
about the vertical line AD until Vi coincides with v, the line 
representing Vi will take the position AC at the left of the ver- 
tical. 

Solving the triangle ABC for Vi^ in terms of V and u, 

7^2 =. y2 _ (2^)2-47^ cos a. 

The efficiency of action of the jet upon the bucket is equal 
to the energy given up by the jet divided by the total energy 
of the entering jet; thus, 

72 _ 7^2 72 72^7^2 
Efficiency = —2^ ^2^ y^ 

72 _ [72 + (2^)2 +4V.U cos a] 
72 

4m 



4m/ u\ 

y{COSa-y). 
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It is evident that the efficiency depends upon tlie relation 
between jKTipheral velocity m, entering steam velocity V, 
and the angle a at which the steam leaves the nozzles. If, 
as is generally the case in the many-stage tm*bine, the angles 
of entrance and exit are not equal, the above expression for 
efficiency requires modification. 

The curves on the prece(Ung page show the variation of 
efficiency for various velocities and angles of entrance of the 
steam, and the gain accompanying increase of peripheral 
velocity. 



CHAPTER II. 

THERMODYNAMIC PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE FLOW OF 

STEAM. 

When a turbine is operated by steam as a working sub- 
stance, the steam is so conducted through the machine that 
it gives up its heat energy in imparting velocity to its own 
particles. The result is a stream of steam more or less nearly 
dry, according to the extent to which heat has been changed 
into mechanical work; and this mass, travelling at liigh velocity, 
strikes against the rotating parts of the turbine so as to cause 
the desired motion. 

The preceding chapter deals with the principles of action 
of a stream or jet as it strikes against and leaves the turbine 
buckets. The present chapter deals with the methods used 
for producing the jet or stream of working substance. 

The problem before the engineer is, to produce from a given 
amount of heat energy the greatest possible kinetic energy in 
a jet of steam issuing in a given direction. This means that 
a certain weight of steam must attain the highest possible 
velocity, and that the jet must be conducted in the most effi- 
cient manner to the point at which it is to deUver its energy 
to the buckets or blades of the turbine. 

While the design of nozzles and steam-passages is only 
one among a gi*eat many problems before turbine designers, 
it is of great importance because the efficiency of the nozzle 
determines the degree of economy with which the heat energy 
of the steam is changed into mechanical energy. Recent 

27 
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investigations show that the fundamental thermodynamic 
ecjuations for the flow of gases must be used with great cau- 
tion in attempting to predict results of the flow of steam, and 
that the special conditions under which the steam acts in 
any given case may be very different from the ideal condi- 
tions assumed as the basis for the .thermodynamic equations. 
Further, the equation developed by Zeuner, which has been 
commonly accepted as applying to steam flow, rests upon 
the assumption of a constant specific heat of the substance 
during its expansion, and therefore does not apply in any 
but a roughly approximate manner to the flow of a varying 
mixture of steam and water. Coefficients have been worked 
out by which Zeuner's equation may be modified so as to 
make it express approximately the results of experiments with 
different forms of steam orifices and nozzles, but the results 
have not, so far, led to methods of predicting what may be 
expected to occur in a given proposed case. 

Steam is an elastic fluid, and it has the power of expand- 
ing indefinitely as the pressure in the containing space is fur- 
ther and further diminished. This power of expansion is 
possessed by virtue of the intrinsic energy of the steam, or 
the energy due to the heat contents of the steam. Work 
has been done upon the steam in supplying it with heat energy, 
and the steam is capable of increasing its volume and giving 
up energy to other bodies of matter as it moves them out of 
the way, and thus it does what is called external work. Also, 
the steam in expanding experiences changes in its own molec- 
ular activity; its temperature and pressure are lowered as 
it gives up its heat during expansion, and these changes in 
the internal condition of the steam result in what is called 
internal work. The work done in displacing the surroundings 
as the steam increases its volume is called external work. 
A coiled spring presents similar conditions. When it has 
A been compressed or extended by work done upon it, the 
spring is capable of changing its length and of exerting force 
upon other bodies while doing so. The change in the condi- 
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tion of the parts of the spring itself is called internal work, 
and the energy it gives up to other bodies is called external 
work. During a boiler explosion steam does external work in 
rupturing and displacing the boiler parts and in displacing 
and \ibrating the atmosphere. The steam, finding it possible 
to fall in pressure and temperature, experiences a change in 
its internal condition, and this change results from what is 
called internal work. In this case the internal w^ork is nega- 
tive, since it is accompanied by a decrease of the internal 
energy of the steam. 

Imagine a gas-tight vessel, containing air or gas at a cer- 
tain pressure. Let heat be lost by radiation from the walls. 
The temperature and pressui^ of the gas will fall, and^ in gen- 
eral, internal work will be done in changing the internal energy 
of the gas. The volume remains constant, and therefore no 
external work is done. 

If the walls, on the other hand, do not transmit heat, and if, 
instead of the gas being kept at constant volume, an opening 
is made in the vessel, a flow of gas wiU occur through the open- 
ing and external w^ork will be done upon the outside medium, 
supposing the pressure in the latter to be lower than that of 
the gas in the vessel. If, however, the pressure in the vessel be 
lower than that outside, the outside medium wiU rush in and 
do work upon the gas, raising its temperature and 
pressure. 

In the first case, the gas rushes out of the vessel, displacing 
some of the external atmosphere, thus doing external work, — 
and it also changes its own temperature and pressure, thus doing 
internal work. In the second case, the external atmosphere 
possesses the greater energy and it does external w^ork upon the 
gas in the vessel, by compressing it into smaller volume; and it 
does internal w^ork upon it by increasing its temperature and 
pressure. In both eases heat is expended, and both external 
and internal work are done. Only in the case of the gas-tight 
vessel is the work all internal work. 

Both internal and external work are done at the expense 
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of the intrinsic energ}' of any fluid, whether gas or air or steam^ 
and in general the following equation may be written: 

Heat expended = Internal work 4- External work. 

A given weight of gas at given pressure and temperature 
occupies a certain known volume, and contains a known amount 
of heat energy. If the gas be caused to expand at constant 
temperature, the product of pressure and volume remains con- 
stant, or its condition may be found at any point of its ex- 
pansion from the equation 

pv = piVi=p2V2y etc. 

In order to obtain such expansion, however, heat must be 
added to the gas continuously, during its expansion, in just suffi- 
cient quantities to restore to the gas the heat equivalent of the 
work done. The gas gives up, continuously, its internal energy, 
to overcome whatever external resistance may be opposed to its 
expansion. Since the gas receives compensation for all energy 
expended, it possesses the same internal energy at the end of 
expansion that it did before it commenced to expand. Such a 
process is known as isothermal expansion^ and the equation 
of the isothermal expansion line may be found by making tem- 
perature constant in the fundamental equation for gases, 

pv^Thv^ • 

rp rp J U/ 

T being the absolute temperature at which expansion occurs. 
If expansion takes place from piVi to p2V2y Fig. 15, the 
external work is represented by the shaded area beneath the 
curve pv = piVij and equals 
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It is shown in thermodynamics that if a gas expands adia- 
batically, — that is, without receiving or giving out heat, as 
heat, — the equation to the expansion curve may be written 

where n is the ratio of the specific heats of the gas at constant 
pressure and at constant volume respectively. 




Fig. 15. 



Let a quantity of gas be at the state piVi (Fig. 16) and let 
it expand to P2V2 adiabatically. The external work is 



pdv^pivi^j — 
_/ 1 _ 1 \(piVi-\ 

n — 1 [ \V2/ J 



As no heat is supplied to the gas during expansion, the 
external work possible is limited in amount according to the 
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intrinsic energy of the gas at piri. The capacity of the gas to do 
work is measured by the area beneath the curve, extended 
indefinitely to the right, and the axis of volume. When 
the volume becomes indefinitely great the gas has done all the 
external work it is capable of doing. Since v^ has become 




Fig. 16. 



indefinitely great, — =0, and the expression for the work done 
becomes simply 



Tr= 



PlVl 



This measm-es the total intrinsic energy of the gas, or 
working substance. 

The intrinsic energy of the gas at a is 



Ei = 






and at h it is 



E2 = 



P2T^2 

n-1 
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When a body receives heat, and does not change its state 
during that reception of heat, its temperature rises, and the 
body either expands in vohune, or its pressure increases. Thus, 
according to the assumption that rise of temperature means 
increased vibratory activity of the particles composirig the 
bodyi the internal kinetic energy is increased. The internal 
contlition of the body is also changed to the extent of increasing 
the distances between the particles of the body, as the latter 
expands. 

Besides the changes of internal energy, the expansion of the 
body causes displacement of any substance surrounding it, 
or opposing its expansion. This is called external work. Due 
to the increase in the internal or intrinsic energy of the body 
by the addition of heat, external work is done upon the sur- 
roundings of the body by the action of the heat in causing 
enlargement of the space occupied. 

Further, if the substance be a fluid, such as gas or steam, 
held within a vessel and containing a given amount of heat 
energ>% the substance will flow from a properly arranged orifice 
in the containing vessel, if the orifice opens into a medium of 
lower pressure than that in the vessel. Thus the energy of the 
substance wiU be utilized in a third manner, that of giving 
velocity to the particles composing the substance and thus 
increasing its kinetic energy. 

Let the vessel a be fitted with an orifice at 6, v^nth well- 
rounded entrance so that no losses occur due to irregularity 
of flow at entrance to the orifice* Further, let the orifice pre- 
sent no frictional resistances to the flow of the substance, now 
supposed to be a gas. Let the intrinsic energy of the gas be 
called El and ^2, when inside the vessel and the nozzle respect- 
ively. Let the external work accompanjdng the change of 
volume of the gas be piVi for the gas in the vessel, and ^2^*2 
in the nozzle. The kinetic energy due to the velocities in the 



Vr 

vessel and the nozzle respectively are -^ 



and 



2g' 



Now, if the flow of the substance is adiabatic, the total 
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energy in the gas remains the same at all times during the 
flow, and may be expressed by the following fundamental 
equation for the flow of fluids: 

v\ and X2 representing volumes per pound of the substance 
at pressures pi and p2 respectively; while Y\ and Y2 repre- 




FiG. 17. 



sent velocities. The velocity Y\ in the vessel is usually negli- 

7/2 
gibly small compared with Y^^ and suppressing --^, the equa- 

tion becomes 



72 

— = Ei-E2 4-piVl-p2V2. 



(8) 



Since the right-hand member of the equation represents 
the sum of the changes in internal energy and in external 
energy, which the substance has undergone during its ex- 
pansion from pii;i to p2i'2, and since the changes have been 
due solely to the work done by the heat energy in the steam, 

72 
it follows that the resulting kinetic energy, — , per pound of 

the issuing stream, is numerically equal to the amount of heat 
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each pound of the substance has given up during its expansion 
from j)ivi to P2V2. 

If the total heat of the substance at TpiVi be called Hi, 
and that at P2V2 be called H2, then for each pound of the sub- 
stance the energy of the jet flowing from the nozzle is 

72 

-^ = {Hi -H2) X778. foot-pounds. ... (9) 

From tills equation may be calculated the velocity that 
would result in an ideal case from a given fall in heat contents 
of a known quantity of gas or steam, if the flow were confined 
to a given direction. 

Example. — Steam flows through a nozzle, and in doing so 
falls in pressure to such an extent as to make a difference of 
225 thermal units per pound between the initial and final 
heat contents. Calculate the resulting velocity, assuming that 
there are no losses of energy in the nozzle. 

One thermal imit = 778. foot-pounds of energy. 

Hi-//2 = 225. B.T.U. 



7==\/778. X225. X 32.2 = 3360. ft. per second. 

The following development of Zeuner's equation is given 
because, while it does not apply directly to the flow of steam, 
it is of considerable interest in all thermodynamic work, and 
it does apply directly to the flow of a fluid the value of whose 
ratio of specific heats, at constant pressure and constant volume 
respectively, does not change during the flow. It is of par- 
ticular interest in that it indicates that, after a certain diminu- 
tion of the lower pressure in the case of the flow of a substance 
from a higher pressure to varying lower pressures, the rate at 
which the substance flows does not increase. The rate in- 
creases until the ratio of final to initial pressure reaches a cer- 
tain value, after which no further increase accompanies a fur- 
ther lowering of the final pressure. The equation is that of a 
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curve which reaches a niaxinium, after which it decreases to 
zero. 
Equation 8 may be written 

V^ pivi P2V2 , n , 

2^ =;^ -^^1 +P^^^ -P2t^2=;;^(pit;i -P2V2), 

in which n represents the ratio of the specific heats of the 
substance at constant pressure and constant volume respect- 
ively. 

Remembering that piVi^=p2V2^f 

n-l 
P2V2-piVl[-j =PlVl[-) . 

from which 

.=^.,,.,(-^)|l_(£.)-(. 

If the area of the orifice is a, the volume emitted per second 
= aV, and if V2 is the specific volume at pressure p2, the weight 
discharged per second is 

V2 

But ^ V2=Vl(-)" 

\P2' 

Therefore 



Weight^r^„d=,.=«J(?f )„4i 1 ($f-ify}- <10) 
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Let — =r. Then the weight w becomes a maximuin when 
Pi 

(r)n^(r) n becomes a maximiim. 

Dififerentiating with respect to r, and equating to zero, 

-(r)'^ .-(l+-)rn-0. 
Dividing by (r)^, 



■(;^r" 



The value of the ratio r( =— ) for maximum flow of air 

V pi/ 

uiider adiabatic conditions is 0.528, the value of n being 1.41. 

For dry saturated steam the ratio of specific heats is ordi« 

narily taken as 1.135 which gives a maximum flow, by weight, 

when 2? =0.577. 
Pi 

The above equation (No. 10) is plotted on Plates IV, V, 
and VI, and the curve indicates that if the pressure in the 
receiving vessel should be reduced to zero, the weight of fluid 
discharged by the orifice or nozzle per imit of time would be 
zero. It was stated on page 35 that the reasoning upon which 
the equation was developed applied to substances within the 
limits of pressure and temperature pertaining to a given physical 
state, in which the ratio of specific heats, n, remains constant. 
The reasoning is correct, and experimenters have met with 
some, though not complete, success in attempting to verify 
the conclusions regarding adiabatic expansion of gases.* It 
has been demonstrated experimentally that air, and that 

* See paper by Wm. Froude, ** Engineering," London, 1872; also paper by 
Professor FUegner, Zeitschrift des Vereines d. Ingenieure, 1896. 
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gases in general, in flowing from Iiigher to lower pressures 
through orifices, increase their weight of flow per unit of time 
as the back pressure p2 is reduced, but that after reduction 
of p2 to about 0.52 pi no further increase in rate of flow can 
be brought about by further reduction of p2. 

The experiments of Professor Gutermuth, plotted upon 
Plates IV, V, and VI, show that the weight of steam discharged 
per second does reach a maximum, as the equation indicates 
that a perfect gas should do, but that the flow of steam, instead 
of decreasing in rate after the maximum has been reached, 
remains constant no matter how much the back pressure be 
further reduced. 

// the lower pressure^ p2, be kept constant, and the initial 
pressure be increased, the rate of flow, by weight, will increase 
in direct proportion to the increase in initial pressure. Experi- 
mental evidence as to this and as to the statements made in 
the preceding discussion will be given during the development 
of the subject of the flow of steam. 



CHAPTER III. 

GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF WORK DONE IN HEAT 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 

The pressure-volume diagram, of which the ordinary steam- 
engine indicator card is an example, and the heat diagram, 
or, as it is generally called, the temperature-entropy diagram, 
are two means by which the effect of transforming heat into 
mechanical work is represented. The present chapter will 
discuss the heat diagram, which serves a purpose distinct from 
that of the work, or pressure-volume diagram. Either method 
of representation taken alone is incomplete without the other, 
while the two together completely satisfy the requirements 
in analyzing graphically a thermodynamic problem from an 
engineering standpoint. 

In Fig. 18 let ordinates represent absolute temperature. 
It is required to construct a diagram whose area shall represent 
heat quantities in thermal units, and absolute temperature 
is required to be used as one dimension of the heat represented 
by the diagram. This is done because temperature is the 
intensity factor of a heat quantity, and absolute temperature 
is used because the fundamental laws of thermodynamics are, 
as they are now understood, based upon the scale of absolute 
temperature. The adoption of this scale in the heat diagram 
thus relates computations made from the diagram to those 
made by the laws of heat as ordinarily expressed. It is required 
to find another function which taken as an abscissa in con- 
nection with absolute temperature as an ordinate will give 

39 
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a diagram whose area represents heatriinits, as described above. 
It is well in approaching the heat diagram for the first time to 
start without any thought of entropy, unless one has a very 
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clear notion of the meaning of that word, and to simply deter- 
mine for one's self the character of the abscissa of the heat 
diagram. This will later be found to be the same as the func- 
tion to which the name entropy was given by early investi- 
gators of the science of heat. 
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Let the quantity which is to be represented by abscissa 
always increase when heat, as heat, is added to a substance, 
and decrease when heat, as heat, is taken away. A vertical 
line then represents a set of conditions in which the tempera- 
ture changes, but during the change there is no heat, as heat^ 
given to or taken away from the substance. This is what 
is called an adiabatic process, which means that no heat, as 
heat, has been given to or taken away from the working sub- 
stance' during the process. In other words, the vertical line 
is what is called an adiabatic. 

While the word " adiabatic " means that no heat com- 
mimication takes place between the working substance and 
other bodies during the process in question, there is always 
work done when a substance expands against a resistance, 
and this work is done at the expense of the heat energy pos- 
sessed by the body. Therefore during adiabatic expansion 
heat does leave the substance as work done, but not in the 
form of heat. The adiabatic curve in the pressure-volume 
diagram, and the vertical or adiabatic line in the heat diagram, 
represent a change during which work is done, and therefore 
the intrinsic energy of the working substance is diminished; 
but during the process no heat has been given to or taken 
from the working substance, excepting as heat has been trans- 
formed into mechanical energy. A horizontal line represents 
a process during which heat is added to or abstracted from a 
substance at a constant temperature; that is, there is no 
temperature change during the process. A horizontal Une 
then represents in the diagram what is called an isothermal 
change, or a change at constant temperature, and the function 
which is to be found and used as abscissae in the diagram is 
the scale by which the relation between different adiabatic 
changes is expressed. Thus in Fig. 18, AD represents an adia- 
batic change in which a substance whose temperature was 
originally that represented at the height A has fallen in tem- 
perature to D without having received or given up any heat 
as heat. The line BC represents a similar adiabatic drop in 
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temperature. The horizontal line AB is a line of constant 
temperature, and the distance AB or E1E2 represents the 
change of absci.ssa corresponding to a change in heat con- 
tenths measured by the area ABE2E1, AB is what is called 
an isothermal line^ and a quantity of heat represented by the 
area ABE^Ei^ under the line AB and extending to the line 
of zero absolute temperature, has been added to the substance, 
thereby mo\^ng the point representing the state or contlition 
of the substance, from A to B. The state of the substance, 
represented by the point A^ shows that its temperature is Ti, 
The method by which this temperatm-e was attained is not 
shown, and it is not necessary that it be known in order that 
the effect of further operations may be represented. If heat 
is added to the substance isothermally, the state point will 
move from A to B, and the tlistanee AB will be such that 
the heat that has been added equals the area ABE2E1. 

To make the above clear, suppose in Fig. 19 the ordinates 
and abscissa.* represent pressure and volume respectively. 
Then the familiar Carnot cycle will be represented by two 
isothermals ab and cd intercepted by two adiabatics be and da. 
The cycle is represented in Fig. 18 by the figure ABCD. The 
mechanical equivalent of the heat involved in the cycle Fig. 
19 is represented by the area a 6c t^, and in the heat diagram 
Fig. 18 the heat involved in the process is representedby ABE2E1 . 
The mechanical eqiuvalent of the heat rejected at the lower 
temperature T2 is represented in Fig. 19 by the area cdmk^ 
,and in Fig, 18 the heat is represented by the area CDEiE^^ 
The shaded area in each of the figures represents the net work 
accomplished during the cycle. In the heat diagram the ^rea 
A BCD represents heat-units utilized during the cycle^ and in 
the pressure-volume diagram, Fig. 19, the area abed represents 
the woT'k reaUzed in foot-pounds. The efficiency of the cycle 
represented in Fig, 19 is 
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and it is easy to see that the cycle represented in Fig. 18 has 
the same efficiency; that is, the shaded area ABCD divided 
by the area ABE2E1 is the efficiency of the cycle, and this, 
obviously equals 

If the total heat beneath the line ABj Fig. 18, that is, the 
heat ABE2E1J equals Q, then the heat transformed into use- 
ful work during the cycle equals 

The quantity ^ is obviously a measure of the distance 

E1E2, or it is what is commonly called the increase of entropy 
occurring between the initial and final states A and B respec- 
tively. For an isothermal change, then, the change in entropy 

is equal to ^, where T represents the absolute temperature at 

which the heat Q is received. 

Absolute quantities of entropy are not measured, but only the 
differences of entropy between two states of a substance, as the 
total value of the entropy above absolute zero is not known, 
and is not necessary for engineering purposes. 

Suppose that the state of a substance is represented (Fig. 20) 
by the point Aj and heat be added to the substance, raising its 
temperature. The substance may be considered to be any 
soUd which is heated without experiencing a change in its 
state, as from solid to liquid, liquid to gaseous, etc., or it may 
be a gas supposed to not change its state during the heat change 
under consideration. In Fig. 18 heat was added isothermally, 
as when a substance like water is evaporated, along the line AB; 
but if at the point A (Fig. 18) the substance had been water 
below its boiling temperature, then if heat had been added to 
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it, a rise in temperature would have occurred along some such 
curve as AB (Fig. 20). Now, let the heat diagram that is 
to be constructed be such that the area underneath any Une, 
as the line ABj down to absolute zero of temperature, repre- 
sent the total heat involved in the process; then the heat added 
to move the state point from A to B is that represented by 
the area ABEiE2y Fig. 20. If one pound of the substance is 
supposed to be involved in the process, having a specific heat 
of Sj then the heat that caused the rise in temperature from Ti 
to Tz is represented by the area ABE2E1 and is equal to 
S{Tz-Ti). This follows from the definition of specific heat. 
Let the quantity of heat be called Q, as was done in the case of 
the isothermal addition of heat along AB in the discussion of 
Fig. 18. It is desired to do for the diagram in Fig. 20 just 
what was done for that in Fig. 18, that is, to find the increase 
in the value of the abscissa due to the addition of the heat Q. 
In the case of the rectangular diagram of Fig. 18 it was a simple 
matter to divide the area of the rectangle by one dimension, 
or the increase of the abscissa E1E2, This was found to be 

^, and this quantity multiplied by the temperature range 
i 1 

(T1-T2) gave the total heat utilized during the cycle. In Fig. 
20 the cycle begins with an addition of heat to a body having 
absolute temperature Ti, The result is a rise of the tempera- 
ture of the body to Ts and a change of position on the diagram 
of the state point to B. The quantity of heat Q causing this 
rise is represented by the area between AB and the line of zero 
temperature, that is, by the area ABE2E1. The next step in 
the cycle is an adiabatic expansion of the body from T3 to 7^2, 
and this expansion is represented by the vertical line BC, Just 
as in the Carnot cycle of Fig. 18, heat is rejected or exhausted 
along the isothermal CDj and the body is brought to its original 
condition at A by an adiabatic compression along the vertical line 
DA, The only difference between the two cycles is that heat 
was added isothermally in that of Fig. 18, and with a rising 
temperature in Fig. 20. 
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Returning to the equation last written, the quantity of 
heat added is 

This, however, gives no clue to the amount by which the 
abscissa of the diagram has been increased, and it is this quantity 
which is required in order to make it possible to trace out the 
path by which the state point moved from A to 5 during 
the addition of the heat Q. 

The area ABE2E1 may be divided into very small areas, 
similar to the area dQ in Fig. 20, and if the width of each of 
these is given the indefinitely small value dE, then the vertical 
height, or the absolute temperature at which the heat repre- 
sented by dQ is added, may be considered as constant during 
the addition of the heat dQ, An equation may then be written 
thus: 

dQ = TdE, 

where T represents the absolute temperature at which dQ 
is added to the substance. 
Similarly the equation 

Q=S(Ts-Ti) 

may be made to express the heat represented by the area dQ 
by making use of the fact that during the addition of dQ the 
rise of temperature is only an infinitesimal amount dT instead 
of (Ts-Ti), The expression thus becomes 

dQ=SdT, 

The two expressions for dQ may now be equated thus: 

dQ = TdE^SdT 



or 



<i£=sf. 
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The distance E1E2 is equal to the sum of all the small dis- 
tances Uke dE, and therefore the distance E1E2 or the total in- 
crease of the abscissa of the state point during the change of the 
temperature of the substance from Ti to T3 is equal to the 

summation of all the quantities S-^r between the limits of 

temperature Ti and T3. Expressing this in mathematical 
form 






Stating briefly the substance of the preceding discussion: 

I. The ordinate of the point representing the state of the 
working substance as to temperature and heat changes in- 
creases and decreases as the absolute temperature of the sub- 
stance rises and falls. 

II. The abscissa of the state point increases and decreases 
during addition and abstraction of heat respectively, and the 
amount by which it changes is expressed in the two following 
ways : 

(a) The increase or decrease is 

F ^ 

when heat is added or abstracted at a constant temperature 
Tiy as in the boiling of water and the condensation of steam. 
(6) The increase or decrease is 

E=S\og^^^, 

when heat is added or abstracted and thereby raises or lowers 
the temperature of the substance from Ti to Tz, as in the heat- 
ing or cooling of a gas between such limits of temperature 
that the physical state of the gas does not change in the process. 
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In the above, 8 is the mean specific heat of the substance 
between the temperatures Ti and T3. 

Let a pound of water be at 493 degrees F. absolute tem- 
perature, corresponding to about 32 degrees on the ordinary 
Fahrenheit scale. The water is then at the temperature at 
which ice melts. As a matter of convenience the tables giving 
the properties of water and steam have been commenced at 
this temperature. Since the total value of the entropy of the 
substance is not used in computation, but only the increases 
or diminutions of entropy due to additions and abstractions 
of heat respectively, the line representing zero entropy may 
be located in any convenient position. Steam-engine prob- 
lems are ordinarily concerned with the properties of water and 
steam above the melting-point, and therefore the line of zero 
entropy may be conveniently placed so as to disregard the 
heat that exists in the water before it reaches the temperature 



Clausius 



Reason for the use of the term Entropy, 

The expressions ^ and J-^ have been used since the researches of C] 

and Rankine, and are of fundamental importance in analyzing lieat problems. 

The name Entropy was applied by Professor Clausius to the general ex- 
pression / -^, and Professor Rankine called it " The Thermodynamic Func- 
tion." Rankine used the Greek letter ^ to represent the function, and 
various writers using the Greek letter to represent absolute tempera- 
ture have called the heat diagram " The Theta-plii-diagram." The name 
generally given to it, however, is '' The Temperature-entropy Diagram." 
A discussion of reversible and irreversible processes is involved in satis- 
factorily explaining the meaning and application of the term " Entropy," 
and for such discussion recourse may be had to the works of Clausius, Zeuner, 
Rankine, and other writers upon thermodynamics. The following articles 
discuss the recent literature of the subject: 

" On Clausius' Theorem for Irre\'ersible Cycles, and the Increase of 
Entropy." by W. McF. Orr, Philosophical Magazine, Vol. 8, 1904, page 509. 

" On Certain Difficulties which are Encountered in the Study of Ther- 
modynamics," by Dr. Edward Buckingham, Phil. Mag. Vol. 9, 1905. 
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of melting ice at the mean barometric pressure. The diagram 
on Plate I must be imagined to extend below the line of 
490 degrees absolute down to absolute zero. The total area 
beneath any line representing a continuous change in the con- 
dition of the substance, and down to absolute zero of tem- 
perature, represents the British Thermal Units involved in the 
change. 

The curve XAB represents the addition of heat to water, 
thus raising its temperature from that of melting ice to higher 
temperatures. The increase in entropy from 493 to 750 degrees 
is approximately 

Eb=s log, y;^=ixo,42. 

The entropy of the point B is seen to correspond with this 
value. 

The specific heat of water, S, is not constant, and on a rigid 
computation for change of entropy over a range of temperature 
it is necessary to take the mean specific heat for the tempera- 
ture range in question. Within the limits just used the mean 
value for S is 1.006, or very nearly unity. In steam-engine 
problems in general the value of unity may be used without 
any greater error than is always involved in reading results 
during engine tests. The total heat above that at freezing- 
point in the pound of water at B is 

Hb ^S{Ti-T2) = 1.006(750-693) =258.5 B.T.U. 

By looking in the steam-tables for the heat of the liquid 
above 32 degrees correpsonding to 750 degrees this value will 
be found. 

The curve AB represents the heating and cooling of water, 
and its equation is 

T 

Change of entropy =aS log^ jp-- 

J- 2 
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Abeolat© Tern. (460) + U)" 
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The line BC is an isothermal, or line of constant tempera- 
ture, and represents the addition of the heat of vaporization 
to water of the temperature represented by the height of the 
line. Water at J? is just ready to become steam, and a slight 
addition of heat generates a correspondingly small quantity of 
steam. 

By experiment it has been foimd that if to the pound of 
water at 750 degrees absolute temperature there be added 
about 911 heat-imits the water will be completely evaporated 
into dry steam. The total heat above 32 degrees would then 
be 

258.6+911 = 1169.5. 

By consulting the steam-tables this will be found to be the 
value given for the total heat above 32 degrees of the ordinary 
scale^ or above 493 degrees absolute. 

If only half of 911 heat-imits had been added to the water 
at B only half a pound of steam would have been formed, or 
the "quality" of the steam would have been 50%. It will 
be foimd by measurement that the curve on the diagram 
marked 50% divides each horizontal distance such as BC into 
two equal parts. Similarly, the curve marked 90% divides 
the distance into parts which are to each other as 9 is to 1. 
This means that if the addition of heat at a given tempera- 
ture should be stopped at the intersection of this curve with 
the horizontal line representing the given temperature, 90% 
of the heat necessary to evaporate a pound of water into dry 
steam would have been added, or there would be produced 
0.9 pound of steam. The remaining 0.1 would remain as 
water, either in the boiler or suspended in the steam. 

The curve CF is called the "Saturation Curve/' and is 
drawn through the extremities of the horizontal lines represent- 
ing the increase of entropy accompanying the addition of 
sufficient heat at different temperatures to completely vaporize 
a pound of water at these temperatures. 
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The area beneath the line BC, down to absolute zero of 
temperature, represents the heat of vaporization or the "latent 
heat" of a pound of steam at the temperature 750 degrees 
absolute. The increase of entropy between B and C is found 
by dividing the heat of vaporization by the absolute tenipera- 
tiu^ at which it is added, or 



911 
750' 



^Bc = ^^ = 1.215. 



This may be verified by subtracting Eg from Ee on the dia- 
gram. 

The curves marked 1100 B.T.U., 1000 B.T.U., etc., cut the 
horizontal Unes in such points that if the addition of heat shouhi 
be stopped at these intersections the pound of steam and water 
would contain the amount of heat indicated by the figures on 
the curve. Thus, if heat were added along BC till the entropy 
increased to that at H, the pound of steam and water would 
contain 1100 B.T.U. above the temperature of melting ice. 

HC 

The fraction -^ of the total heat of vaporization present is, 

approximately, 

Heat of Hquid Hb = 258 -h 



^. = 1^X911 = 842 + 



Total heat above freezing 1100 B.T.U. 

If heat be added to the steam alter it has become dry and 
•saturated, as at C, the result is the prochiclion of what is call(;d 
^'superheated steam J^ As heat is added to it, the tonipera- 
tm-e rises; that is, the '^ degrees of sui)erheat " inerea.^o. Super- 
heated steam behaves much as does a gas. The curve (H) has 
the same equation as the curve AB, with the exception that 
the value of the specific heat is difi'erent, and the increase of 
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entropy accompanying an increase of temperature from T^ 
toTzjis 

^=51og.^, 



where S is the mean specific heat of superheated steam for the 
range in question. 

Taking 0.57 as the specific heat, the increase of entropy 
during addition of heat from C to D is 

^CD=0.571og,^=0.57x0.199=0.113. 

This will be found to correspond approximately with the value 
given on the diagram. 

The heat involved in raising the temperature of steam 
from the saturation temperature at C of 750 degs. to 920 degs. 
is 

iJ.=0.57(920-750) =0.57X170=97 B.T.U., approximately. 

The total heat in the superheated, steam, then, above 
32 degs. F. is 

258-911-97 = 1266 B.T.U. 

It will be evident, upon finding the area beneath the broken 
line XBCD down to absolute zero, or 490 degs. below the 
base line of the diagram, that this area represents the number 
of thermal imits stated. The dimensions in which the area 
is measured are the same as those representing degrees tern- 
peraturej and entropy units. Thus, the heat imder the line BC 
is represented by an area 1.215 units in width horizontally 
and 750 units vertically, giving 911 thermal units as the heat 
so represented. 

Curves of constant pressure such as CD are plotted by 
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the methods of the last example, which give the increase in 
entropy accompanying any rise in temperature, as from 
(7 to D. The point C represents the state of a pound of dry 
steam at normal temperature corresponding to its pressure. 
The steam contains in that condition a certain amount of 
heat which is dififerent from the amount contained in a simi- 
lar amount.of dry steam at any other pressure. The line CD 
represents the addition of heat to the normal amoimt of heat 
at C. The value of 5 to be used in the equation for the line CD 
is the specific heat* of superheated steam at constant pressure; 
that is, it is the number of thermal units required to raise a 
poimd of steam of pressure corresponding to a certain tem- 
perature, by one degree Fahrenheit. If the specific heat is 
constant for all pressures and temperatures then one value 
is to be used in all cases. If it changes when the pressure 
changes then a different value must be used for each pressure. 
If it changes as the temperature changes, then for a given tem- 
perature range a mean value must be found which, when mul- 
tiplied by the temperature range, will give the quantity of 
heat required to cause the rise of temperature involved. 

In any case, since the superheat indicated by the area 
beneath CD is the heat necessary to raise dry steam of the tem- 
perature and pressure indicated at C, and does not apply to 
the superheat for any other pressure, the line CD is properly 
. called a " line of constant pressure.'' 

Lines of constant heat such as those marked 1200-1190, 
etc., may be drawn as follows: 

The total heat above 493° abs. in dry steam at C has been 
foimd to be 1169.6 B.T.U. Let it be required to plot a line 
of which each point shall represent superheated steam con- 
taining 1200 B.T.U. per pound. One point of the line may 
be found on the constant- pressure line CD. The heat at C 
bemg 1169.6 B.T.U., it will be necessary to add 30.4 B.T.U. 
to dry steam in order to produce superheated steam contain- 

*The value of the specific heat used in plotting the curves in the diagram 
at the back of the book is 0.58. 
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ing 1200 B.T.U. per pound. If S is the specific heat at the 
pressure represented by CDj then the rise of temperature corre- 
sponding to the addition of 30.4 B.T.U. per pound may be 
found from the equation 

30A=S{To-Tc). 

Calling the value of S equal to 0.57 as before, 

30.4=0.57(7(7-750), 
or 

To =803.3 degs. 

This fixes one point of the constant-heat curve for 1200 
B.T.U. per pound. A similar method may be followed along 
all constant-pressure curves for finding the required series of 
constant-heat curves. 

EXAMPLES IN THE USE OF THE HEAT DIAGRAM. 

Let a pound of water be at temperature 600° abs., repre- 
sented by the point A, Plate A. It contains sufiicient heat 
above the melting-point of ice to have raised its temperature 
from that point, or 493°, to its present temperature of 600°, 
and during that rise in temperature its entropy value has 
been increased from the arbitrarily assumed zero to the value 
0.20. Let heat be added to the water sufiicient to raise its 
temperature to 750° abs. The quantity of heat necessary 
may be foimd from the steam-tables by subtracting the heat 
of the liquid at 600° from that at 750°. 

Thus, heat of liquid at 750 =258.6 B.T.U. 

'' '' '' '' 600 =107.2 B.T.U. 



Heat involved, represented by the 
area beneath the curve AB, =151.4 B.T.U. 
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Or this might have been found thus: 

Temperature range = 750° - 600° = 150°. 
Mean specific heat of water between the temperatures 
= 1.008. 

Heat of liquid 

=i/L =5(7'b-7'a) = 1.008X150 = 151.4 B.T.U. 

(a) If the pound of water were part of the contents of a 
steam-boiler carrying 57 pds. pressure i^er scj. inch (corresi)ond- 
ing to 750 deg.) and a valve were suddenly opened admitting 
the water into a large tank in which there was a pressure of 
only 2.8 pds. abs. (corresponding to 6(K) dog.) the heat in the 
water would instantly cause vai)orization of th(» water at the 
lower pressure and the formation of a great amount of steam. 
If the valve were ojx^ned suddenly enough, the Hl)eration of 
heat energy caused by the nnluction in pressure would occur 
without transfer of heat to the surroundings, excepting as 
the latter were disturbed l)y tlu* external work accomi)anying 
the formation of steam. The ])r()cess would then ix* adiabatic 
and represented by the linc^ BI'Ji. The heat available for the 
formation of steam at the lower ttMnju'ratui-c and pressure 
would be measured by the an^a ABKiA and would be ecjual 
to the heat represented i)y the area ixuieath AB, down to 
absolute zero of temperature, minus that rej)r(\<ented i)y the 
area beneath AEi. Thus, the lu^at Uherated from the water = 
Jf^ = 151.4 -(entroi)y ehanire from .1 to 7^) X()()() = 151.4 - 
(0.42-0.20)600 = 19.4 B.T.V. i)er jMnrnd. 

If the boiler contained lO.OOO pds. of wattM- and ■W)0 cu. ft. 
of steam at 57 lbs. i)er sc). inch the weight of the sieani })resent 
would be 450-^7.4 5-= GO pounds, and each i)oun(l would hi)er- 
ate heat represented l)y the area ABCEA, or 202 B.T.U.. 
approximately. The total heat liberated l)y ()() ])ounds steam 
would be 60X202 = 12,120 B.T.U., or 9,4^50,000 ft.-pds. 

The heat liberated by the water would be 40,000x19.4 = 
776,000 B.T.U., or about 600,000,000 foot-pounds of energy. 
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The boiler pressure assumed in the present example is 
from one third to one quarter of that commonly carried on 
boilers of the Scotch Marine type, but it gives a means of grasp- 
ing the reason for the disastrous effects of a boiler explosion, 
where the contents of a boiler are allowed to expand instantly 
to a lower pressure and temperature. It is evident, also, 
that the destructive power is almost wholly due to the large 
quantity of water carried in the boiler and not to the steam 
present at any one time. 

(6) Formation and adiabatic expansion of steam. — If, instead 
of being allowed to expand from B to E, the water were evapo- 
rated into steam by the addition of heat along the isothermal 
jBC, the heat necessary to entirely evaporate a pound of water 
would be represented by the area beneath the line 5C, and 
extending down to the absolute zero of temperature. The total 
amount of heat contained by the pound of steam, above 493 
degrees absolute, would then be the sum of the heat of the 
liquid and that of vaporization, or 258.5 + (entropy change 
from B to Cx 750)= approximately 258.5 + 1.215x750 = 1169.5 
B.T.U. 

The cycle imder consideration, however, does not begin at 
493 degrees absolute, but at 600 degrees, indicated at the point 
A, The heat that has been added to that possessed by the 
water at A is 

^^+^, = 151.4 + 1.215x750 = 1062.4 B.T.U. 

This is the heat represented by the area beneath the broken 
line ABC down to absolute zero of temperature. 

If, now, adiabatic expansion should occur down the line CE^ 
that is to the lowest available pressure and temperature (that 
at J5), the heat available for transformation into kinetic energy 
would be that represented by the area ABCE, or 

19.4 + entropy change along JSCx(750-600) 

= 19.4 + 1.215x150 = 201.7 B.T.U, 
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The heat rejected into the condenser would l)e that l)encath 
the line AE, or 

Heat rejected = change of entropy along AEx(X)0 = (1.64 -0.42) 
X600=732 B.T.U., approximately. 

The efficiency of the cycle is 

Heat utilized 201.7 
Heat supi)Ued " 1002 " ^^• 

The working substance, after expansion as steam followed 
by condensation, would again Ix^ in the state of water, n^pro- 
sented by the point Aj and would \ye ready to he heated again 
to the boiling-point, evaporated, and carried through the cycle 
of operations as before. 

If not enough heat had been added to coini)lotely evaporates 
the water into dry steam, the state i)oint would have reached 
some such point as Hj and the c|uahty of the steam, or per- 
centage of dry steam present, would have been (;(|ual to entropy 
BH -^entropy BC. On the diagram the (juality and also the 
heat contents above 493 degrees absolute can be found by intcT- 
polation between the quaUty curves and th(j total heat curv(js 
respectively. 

(c) Formation and expansion of superheated steam. — After 
dry steam has been formed, thereby bringing the stat(j point 
to C, the addition of further heat results in '^superlleate(l 
steam,'' or steam having a higher tempcTature than that at 
which it was generated, and corresponding to the pressure at 
which it exists. 

The curves for constant-pressure and constant-heat con- 
tents for superheated steam liavc been exi)lain(jd. 

Suppose heat to have ho,on added to the dry steam at C 
until the temperature rises to that at 7>), or 920 dc^grces absolute. 
It has been shown that if the specific heat of superheated 
steam at the pressure under considc^ration is 0.57, the heat 
necessary to raise the temperature of dry steam from 750 to 
920 degrees will be 

i/, =0.57(920 -750) =97 B.T.U. 
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The total heat above 493 absolute in the pound of steam at 
D is approximately 258+911+97 = 1266 B.T.U., and this is 
represented by the area beneath the broken line XABCD 
down to absolute zero of temperature. 

Suppose the pound of steam to expand adiabatically from 
D to the condenser temperature and pressure at E\ The 
heat in the steam above the starting temperature at A is, 
approximately, 

i/r= 151+911+97 = 1159 B.T.U., 

and this is represented by the area beneath ABCD down to 
absolute zero. But only the heat above the horizontal line 
AE^ is available for transformation into kinetic energy, and 
this equals 

1159 -(change of entropy along AE') x600 

= 1159-1.54x600=236 B.T.U. 

The efficiency of the ideal cycle is, then, 236 -^ 1159 =0.204. 
It is evident that the efficiency of the ideal cycle is not greatly 
increased by adding the above amount of superheat to steam of 
the low pressure assumed in the example. The superheat 
would, however, decrease the losses by condensation, friction of 
steam, etc., and so increase the efficiency of the actual cycle. 

It is to be noted that the steam would remain superheated 
during expansion until reaching the point 5, when it would 
become just dry and saturated. Below S expansion would 
cause condensation, and at £" the quality of the steam would 
be represented by entropy AE^ -^AF. 

(d) Suppose superheated steam at D, containing 1159 B.T.U. 
per pound above the starting-point at Aj to expand along 
some path such as D£"', instead of along the adiabatic D^', but 
falUng finally to the same lower pressure as before (note that 
the Une FE^' rejDresents the same pressure as does the horizontal 
AF). The position of the point ^" indicates that the steam 
contains, after expansion to £", 1145 B.T.U. per pound, above 
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493 d^rees absolute. Since the lu»at of the li(iuiil at A is 
107 B.T.U., approximately (from the steam-tables), the heat at 
E" above that at A is 1145- 107 = 10:}S B.T.r. 

The steam now falls in temixTature, at the condenser pres- 
sure, to the lowest available temiHTature, that at F, ami in so 
doing gives up the heat beneath KF, which etjuals 11 45 - 1 124 = 
21 B.T.U. The heat at F above that at A then oqwuU 1():{S - 21 
= 1017. 

The total heat above .4 which was available at /) before 
expansion was 1159 B.T.U. Of this, 1017 H.T.T. are to \)e 
rejected, and the heat utilized is 1159-1017 = 142 B.T.U. 

The efficiency of the cycle is 142-:- 1159 =0.129. 

The falling off in efficiency is due to the fact that the steam 
has been prevented from attaining: th(* lower temperature 
attained after adiabatic expansion, and that no steam has been 
condensed during the expansion. Thus it contains, at the 
end of expansion to the lowest availai)le ])ressure, a very much 
larger amount of heat than it containe(i aft(T adiaixatic expansion 
to E\ and that larger amount of lioat lias to be rejected to 
the condenser. The conditions tondin,"; to prevent adiabatic 
expansion will be taken up in the next chapter. 

The temperature-entr()i)y chart at the back of the book 
forms a graphical steam-table, calculated by means of the 
principles stated in the foregoing j)ag(\s. 

The curve marked ^^ Pressure^ and Temperature Curve" 
renders it possible to find the absolute teinj)erature for any 
of the absolute pressures at the top of the chart. Having 
found the temperature corresponding to any j)ressure the 
specific volume of dry steam at that temperature may be 
found from the terminations of the constant-volume lines in 
the dry-steam line. Thus, let it be recjuired to find the abso- 
lute temperature corresponding to 120 pounds absolute pressure. 
Passing down the line marked 120 at the top of the chart until 
the pressure-temperature curve is reached, the intersection is 
at the height corresponding to 802 degrees absolute, as nearly 
as can be read on the chart. By consulting steam-tables the 
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figure given is 801.9 degrees. For finding the specific volume 
(cubic feet per poimd of dry saturated steam) the Une of 802 
degrees intersects the saturation curve at a point lying between 
the lines of constant volume for 3 and 4 cubic feet. The short 
lines intersecting the saturation curve mark off quarters of 
cubic feet m the portion of the chart under consideration. At 
lower temperatures and greater specific volumes the distances 
between the volume curves represent greater differences. The 
intersection giving the specific volume for 802 degrees absolute 
is just above the line marking 3.75 cubic feet, and interpolation 
gives about 3.7 cubic feet as the volume required. In the 
steam-tables the volume is given as 3.71 cubic feet per pound. 
This is, of course, for dry steam of quality 100 per cent. If 
it is desired to know the specific volume for any other quality 
of steam, it is simply necessary to find the intersection of the 
same temperature line with the quaUty line desired, and to 
interpolate between the volume lines for the specific volume. 
Suppose the specific volume of steam of 120 pounds absolute 
and 95 per cent quality is desired to be known. Passing to 
the left from the saturation curve along the line of 802 degrees 
absolute, until a point is reached half-way between the curves 
of 90 and 100 per cent quality, the specific volume is found 
to be 3.5 cubic feet. 

For facilitating calculations as described in the following 
chapters a scale has been prepared and placed in a pocket at 
the back of the chart. Measurements of entropy differences 
can be taken directly from the chart with this scale, and satis- 
factory results obtained with far less labor than is necessary 
when quantities are added and subtracted arithmetically. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CALCULATIOX OF VELOCITY AND WEIGHT OF FLOW. 

By means of the principles stated in Chapters II and III, 
the heat drop accompanying the exj^ansion of steam may be 
calculated, and from this may be found ihv stc^am velocity 
that would result if all the heat given up ckn-ing expansion were 
realized as kinetic energy in the jet of steam. It was shown 
in Chapter II that if Hi and //o represent respectively the 
heat contents of the steam, per pound, before and after expan- 
sion through an orifice or a nozzle, the velocity equation may 
be written 

^^ = 778{fh-H2) (11) 

The velocity of flow may be calculated from the following 
equations : 

Let Qi and 5^2 represent the heat of the liquid at the higher 
and lower temperatures, respectively. 

Let E represent entropy changes as marked on Fig. 21 and 
indicated by the subscripts used with the letter E. 

Let Hy represent the heat of vaporization present in steam 
of quality x. 

Let Ti and T2 represent absolute temperatures of dry 
saturated steam at boiler pressure and exhaust at condenser 
pressure, respectively. 
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Let 7^3 represent the absolute temperature to which the 
steam is superheated. 

For moist steam (of quality =a:), or dry steam (of quality 



^=778{qi-q2+xH,-T2iEi+xE,-E2)\. . 
For superheated steam, calling the specific heat S, 



V2 

5- = 778 



(12) 



qi-q2+H,+SiT3-T0 

-T2{Ei+E„+S\og,^^-E2)^. (13) 




Fig. 21. 

Experimental and mathematical investigations indicate in 
general that the pressure within an orifice through which steam 
is flowing does not fall below about 0.57 or 0.58 of tlie initial 
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absolute pressure. It seems that the pressure falls t<i a value 
corresponding to the heat eonvtTsion that will ^ivc to the sicaiu 
inunediately in the narrowest seetion <»f the (iriticc a vehjciiy 
about the same as that of the (listurhaiicc called '\<oun(l." 
or about 1400 or 1500 feet per second. Any farther fall in 
pressure and tenij^rature must take place licyond the narniwesi 
section, but the velocity attaine<l in ihc narrowest section 
determines the weight of flow, per unit of time, that it is 
possible for a given initial pressure U) produce. 

The general explanation of this phenomenon is found in 
the development of Zeuner's ecjuation ^iven on i)ages 'M and 
37, which indicates that for any fluid flowing through an orilic(% 
the fall of pressure unmediately in the orifice is limited to a 
fraction of the initial jjressure dejK'iidin^ fur its value upon 
the ratio of the specific heats of the substance at constant 
pressure and at constant volume, respectively. In tlie case of 
steam the pressure falls to that value wliich ^ives the maxi- 
mum possible flow, by weip;ht. and does not fall helow this 
pressure until after the steam leaves the smallest portion of 
the orifice. However, the pressure in an orifice does not always 
fall as low as 0.57pi, apparently, since in many cases, such as 
those shown at the right on Plates II, III, and I\', the maximum 
rate of flow is reached at considerably hifrher pressures than 
O.o7pi. In the case of the orifice with well-rounded entrance 
this value is reached, howevc^r. It is to l;e notcMJ in this con- 
nection that the limiting velocity of MOO to loOO feet ])er 
second appUes to only the narrowest ])ortion of the orifice, and 
that farther fall in prossun^ beyond this ])oint may very con- 
siderably increase the velocity of the stream. 

Referring to Plates II, III, and JY, curv(\s Xo. 2 show experi- 
mentally determined weights ])oi' second flowing from orifice 
No. 2, the entrance to which is rounded. Assuming that in each 
case the orifice i)r(\^sure is O.o7 of the initial pressure wlu^n the 
maximum weight of steam flows through the orifice, calculations 
according to the e([uation on page 62 for moist and for dry 
steam give the following results: 
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Table No. 1. 



Initial Pres- 


Orifice 

Pressure. 

P2-O.57P1. 


Weight of Flow, Pounds per Second. 


Calculated 


sure, Pounds 
Absolute 
per^Square 

Pi 


Observed. 


Calculated 


\elocity, Feet 
per Second 
at Smallest 


By Equation 
Given. 


By Napier's 
Formula. 


Cross-section 
of Orifice. 


132.3 
117.6 
102.9 


75.2 
67.0 

58.7 


0.063 
0.057 
0.050 


0.0629 

0.0572 

' 0.0500 


0.0671 
0.0596 
0.0522 


1470 
1495 
1490 



The experiments upon which the above table and the curves 
on Plates II, III, and IV are based were made by Professor 
Gutermuth, of Darmstadt, and were published in the Zeit- 
schrift des Vereines Deutscher Ingenieure, Jan. 16, 1904. 

The following specimen calculation shows the method of 
using the equations on page 62. Taking the conditions in the 
first case in the above table. 



gi+i/, = 1188B.T.U.; 



Pi = 132.3 pds. absolute per sq. inch; 

qi =heat of liquid at Pi =319.3 B.T.U. ' 

H^= '' '' vaporization at Pi = 868.4 

^1+^^= specific entropy of steam at Pi = 1.573; 

P2 = pressure in the orifice, pds. abs. per sq. inch = 75.2 pounds; 

g2=heat of liqu d at P2 = 277 B.T.U. ; 
^2= absolute temperature at P2 = 768° F.; 
£^2 = specific entropy of water at P2= 0.446; 
Specific volume of dry steam at P2=5.75 cu. ft. 

From equation (12), for moist or dry steam, on page 62, 

V^-^2g = 778{qi-q2+H,-T2(Ei+E,-E2)), 
from which F = 1470 ft. per second. 

Calculating the quafity of steam after expanding adiabatic- 
ally from 132.3 to 75.2 pounds absolute, the specific volume 
at the lower pressure will be 0.965x5.75=5.55 cu. ft. 

The steam flows through an orifice of 0.0355 in. cross-sec- 
tional area at the velocity 1470 f .. per second. 
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Since for steady flow 

Volume discharged = area of orifice X velocity, 

the volume flowing per second = 0.0355 -> 144 X 1470 = 0.362 cu. ft., 

and since each cubic foot weighs ^-=^ pounds, the weight flowing 

J. 0.362 ^^^^^ 
per second is , ^, =0.0629 pounds. 

The calculation for the weight of flow through an orifice 

may be simplified by an approximation to the area of the heat 

diagram, as follows: 

7/V 
Assmning that steam of quality yjTf expands adiabatically 

along the line NA (Fig. 22), the heat given up is represented by 
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Fig. 22. 



the area FHNAF lying between the limits of temperature Ti 
and r2. This area is equal to the mean width of the area mul- 
tiplied by the range of temperature, or since FH is nearly 
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a straight line, the heat causing flow =X(7'i—7'2)= approxi- 
mately 

(entropy g.V 4- entropy FA) ^^ _ . 
2 ^-^ 1 - -« 2;. 

Taking the data in the second line of the table on page 64, 

Pi = 117.6 pds.abs. 

!ri=800degs. abs. 

P2 = pressure in orifice, or 0.57Pi =67 pds. 

^2 = 761 degs. abs. 

Assume that the quality of the entering steam is 100% or 
that A'' coincides with M, then 

Entropy /fiV =1.093 

Entropy FA =0.053 - 1.093 = 1.146 



Entropy HN+FA =2.239 

2.239 
\ =1.12 entropy corresponding to mean ordinate. 

800-761=39 degs. 
39X1.12=43.6 B.T.U. 



Velocity =\/778x43.6x64.4 = 1480 ft. per second. 

The velocity calculated on page 64 is 1495 feet per second. 
The specific volume of steam at the orifice pressure of 67 pds. 
is 6.4 cu. ft. Cross-sectional area is 0.0355 sq. inch. 

The weight flowing per second is then 

0.0355X1480 ^^.^ , 

144X6.4 =00^7 pound. 

Let area of orifice in sq. inches be called A; 

specific volume (cu. ft. per pound) of steam after expand- 
ing to P2 (=0.57Pi) be called V2; 
entropy values be designated by letter E with sub- 
scripts, that is, as Ei and E2, Fig. 22. 
temperatures corresponding to Pi and 0.57 Pi be called Ti 
and T2 respectively. 
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The weight flowing per second = 

J^^(^E,+E2){T,-^T2) (14) 

V2 

The formula may be extended so as to include cases in which 
superheated steam is used,* by adding to the expression under 
the radical the equivalent of the superheat in the steam per 
pound. 

The volume V2 after expansion to 0.57p will be very nearly 
96.5% of the specific volume at the pressure 0.57pi. This 
may be verified by means of the heat diagram by finding 
the quality of steam after the expansion stated. 

Calculation of Rate of Flow and of Reaction against the Out- 
-flow Vessel. — If the reaction due to a jet delivering a given 
weight of substance per unit of time be known the velocity 
of the jet can be computed. 

The velocity of a jet is produced by a force urging the sub- 
stance onward, and the work done by this force is the equivalent 
of the heat given up by the steam during its fall in pressure 
and temperature as it flows through the orifice, or nozzle. 

Nature of the Reaction. — A jet in flowing from an orifice 
in a chamber suspended by a flexible tube as in Fig. 23, 
causes the chamber from which the jet flows to move in a 
direction opposite to that of the flow of steam, and to assume 
some new position, as indicated by the dotted lines. While 
the force holding the chamber in this new j)osition is the equiv- 
alent of the force urging the jet onward, and may therefore 
be used as such in computing the velocity of the jet, the true 
nature of the influence producing the reaction is not brought 
out by such an explanation. 

If a force could be conceived to act back through the stream 
and thus push the chamber into the new position, it would be 
necessary to conceive also of a point of appUcation of the force 
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to the object moved — that is, to the chamber from which the 
jet flows. If the force were appUed to the steam within the 
chamber, the imit pressure within would be increased. This 
is contrary to observation, and, besides, such an increase in 
pressure would apply to all sides of the chamber, and no un- 




FiG. 23. 

balanced forces would arise to cause displacement of the chamber 
as a whole. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a force acting in a direc- 
tion opposite to that of the flow of steam, and being applied 
to the edges of the orifice in such a way as to affect the position 
of the chamber. 
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Without speculating further, the removal of pressure at the 
entrance to the orifice allows the steam about the entrance to 
expand in volume, to fall in pressure and temperature, and to 
be forced through the orifice by that part of the intrinsic energy 
of the steam itself which is given up during the expansion, and 
converted into the kinetic energy of flow. The diminution of 
pressure about the entrance to the orifice while the pressure on 
the other surfaces of the interior of the chamber remains the 
same as before results in an unbalanced force within the vessel, 
causing displacement of the vessel as a whole. Equilibrium is 
restored only when the elasticity of the supporting tube causes 
a force sufficient to balance the resultant of the internal pres- 
sures. 

If a conically divergent nozzle of suitable proportions be 
added to the orifice on the side of the chamber, the expan- 
sion of the steam after it leaves the orifice may, with cer- 
tain initial pressures, result in a higher velocity of flow in a 
given direction than occurs after expansion through a simple 
orifice. If the steam, before leaving the large end of the nozzle, 
expands down to the external pressure at the exit from the 
nozzle, then the velocity of flow w^ill be as great as it is pos- 
sible to attain with the pressures involved and the particular 
nozzle in question. 

The question arises, since an increase in velocity must be 
accompanied by an increased reaction, where does the addi- 
tional unbalanced force find its point of appUcation? Assum- 
ing that for a given nozzle and given initial pressure definite 
orifice conditions exist as to pressure and rate of flow, the 
conditions of expansion in the part of the nozzle beyond the 
orifice may be supposed to not affect the orifice conditions. 
Taking two sections indefinitely near to each other, at which 
pressures p and (p — dp) exist, the pressure dp acts in the direc- 
tion ACy normal to the nozzle surface, upon each elementary 
area, and may be resolved into two components, AB and BCj 
perpendicular and parallel, respectively, to the direction of flow. 
If the nozzle sides make an angle a with the direction of flow 
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the components along and perpendicular, respectively, to that 
direction are (Fig. 24) : 

BC=dp sin a, 

AB=dp cos a. 

If the rate of pressure fall along the nozzle be assumed, 
the integration of the above expressions over the interior sur- 
face of the nozzle will give values for the components AB 
and BCj the latter representing the reaction against the nozzle. 
Further analysis would not assist in the following application 
of the reaction principle to problems in the flow of steam, 
since the pressures in the nozzle vary in a complex manner; 




Fig. 24. 

but the above indicates the general character of the forces 
involved. It is evident that the reaction accompanying flow 
through a straight nozzle or pipe would not differ from that 
through a simple orifice, except that the rate of flow would 
be affected by the friction caused by the nozzle walls. 

The development of equation 14 shows that the maximum 
possible velocity due to adiabatic expansion from Pi to P2 is, 
approximately, 



= 158ViE,+E2KTi-T2), . . . (15) 

where Ei and E2 represent entropy changes, as stated on 
page 66. 
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If the expansion is that occurring in an orifice, the range 
of pressures is between Pi and 0.57Pi, and at the higher pres- 
sures, that is between 200 pounds and 100 pounds, the value 
of the expression under the radical is from 9.60 to 9.70. 
Below 100 poimds the value is from 9.0 to 9.4. Taking an 
average value of 9.5, the Umiting velocity in the plane of an 
orifice is, approximately, 

158 X 9.5 = 1500 ft. per sec. 

The weight of flow may be calculated by using the follow- 
ing formula: 

AV2 



W = 



t;2Xl44' 



where A = area of orifice in square inches; 

^2 = 1450 for initial pressures below 100 pds. abs.; 
72 = 1520 for initial pressures above 100 pds. abs.; 
172 = cubic ft. per pound at pres. of P2=0.57Pi. 

For example, 

Let Pi = 155 pounds per sq. inch absolute. Then P2 = 
0.57X160 = 88 pounds. 
i;2=4.96. 
Let A =0.0275 sq. in. 

w • u, 1 002 75X1520 . ^._^ 

Weight per second = ~y~a a y 4 qa "" 0.0585. 

This result may be compared with the result for 155 pounds 
pressure on page 92. 

A more satisfactory formula, however, is derived from 
the velocity as given on the preceding page, as follows: 

V = 158\/(£i+^2)(7V^, 



I.IA 



V{E,+E2KT,-T2). 
V2 



72 
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This will be found to give results agreeing very closely with 
the actual weight of flow from orifices with rounded entrance. 

The statement is frequently made and seems to have been 
largely accepted^ that steain flowing through a simple orifice 
cannot attain a velocity greater than about 1500 feet per 
second. This is probably true for the position immediately 
at the smallest section through which the steam passes, but 
.it should not therefrom be concluded that the total kinetic 
energy possessed by a jet from an orifice is limited to the amount 
corresponding to that velocity* It seems that in flowing 
through a simple orifice steam gives up energy until it attains 
a velocity corresponding to about that of sound, but that after 
"that state of activity has been reached, further acceleration 
does not occur until the narrowest section has been passed. 
As soon as the steam reaches a point just beyond that section, 
however, it is free to expand to the pressure of the medium into 
which the orifice leads. The jet issues in a well-formed stream 
in a given direction, and as it falls in temperature the heat 
liberated tends to further accelerate the jet in the direction 
of motion. If there is no directing nozzle beyond the orifice, 
however, the jet begins to spread soon after lea\ing the orifice, 
and hence its kinetic energj^ is given up in directions other 
than that of the original jet. The same amoimt of energy 
is given up by a jet from an orifice as from an expanding nozzle, 
but the latter, if properly proportioned, serves to contain the 
steam during expansion so that the maximum possible velocity 
in a given direction is obtained with little vibration of the 
atmosphere and consequent loss of energy. 

The experimental work previously referred to shows that 
much higher velocities than ordinarily supposed are possible 
by the use of orifices, and it has been found in building certain 
turbines of the impulse type that fuUy as good, if not better, 
results are obtained in the lower stages of turbines by the use 
of orifices instead of nozzles. The latter are especially suited 
to pressures above 70 or 80 pounds absolute. 

In the ideal case, used for predicting results to be expected, 
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the following steps may be taken towards calculating the 
weight of flow and velocity. 

(a) Find the weight of flow caused by the fall in pressure 
in the orifice to 0.57Pi, as in the equation 

V2 

(6) Find the velocity corresponding to the heat given up 
during drop in pressure to that existing at the exit of the orifice 
or nozzle, or P3, from equation (15) : 



V^158\/{Ei+Es){Ti-Ts), 

where E^ is the entropy change as marked on the diagram 
(Fig. 22), and Ts is the corresponding absolute temperature. 

(c) Correct these by experimentally determined coefficients 
for friction and other losses, as will be explained in the following 
chapter. 

(d) If the weight of steam flowing through the passageway 
per unit of time has be.en determined experimentally, or if the 
reaction has been so found, it may be useful to employ these 
values for calculating the actual velocity. 

The reaction in pounds has been shown to equal the weight 
of flow per second times velocity in feet per second divided 
by g (=32.2). The equation for calculating the reaction may 
be written 

K A A 

=^\(E,+E3)iE,+E2){T,-T3)iTx-T2)\K (16) 

V2 

In the above, A = area of least cross-section of passage, in 
square inches. 

^2 = specific volume of steam at O.oTPi, in cubic feet. 

Values of v, E, and T may all be taken from the heat dia- 
gram directly, with sufficient accuracy for engineering pur- 
poses. 
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An equation for calculating the reaction of a jet of steam 
flowing into the atmosphere was developed about the time when 
Mr. George Wilson's experiments were made (1872), and al- 
though the equation must be regarded as empirical, it expresses 
with remarkable closeness the results that have been obtained 
as to the reaction of steam-jets -discharging into the atmos- 
phere. The reasoning made use of in developing the equation 
was somewhat as follows: 

If steam be allowed to expand behind a piston in a cylinder 
from Pi to 0.57Pi, adiabatically, the mean effective presure 
will be about 0.33Pi. If a stream capable of exerting this mean 
pressure were allowed to flow through an orifice, it would be 
able, according to the principles governing the impulse of jets 
of fluid, to exert an impulsive pressure, and therefore a reac- 
tion, of twice the pressure corresponding to its static head, or 
of O.66P1. Besides this pressure the reaction would be in- 
creased by the addition of the pressure in the orifice, or 0.57Pi, 
but as the flow is into the atmosphere, and Pi is in pounds 
absolute, the atmospheric pressure must be subtracted. The 
expression for the reaction then becomes 

J? = Pi (0.66+0.57) - 14.7 = 1.23Pi - 14.7 lbs. per sq. in. of orifice. 

The following table * shows the degree of approximation to 
experimentally determined reactions which can be attained by 
use of the equation. The experiments were made by Mr. George 
Wilson with the apparatus shown on page 140. 

Further calculations by means of the formula just developed 
are given in Chapter VI. If it be attempted to apply the 
formula to cases of discharge into a condenser maintaining 
conditions of partial vacuum, it will appear that the results 
are not in accordance with calculations made on the basis of 
heat given up. The maximum velocity of flow of a jet dis- 
charging into a perfect vacuum would be, from the formula, 
that corresponding to a reaction of 1.23Pi. For steam of an 
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Absolute Pressure. 


Reaction, Orifice 




Calculated. 
Experimental 


Pounds per 
Square Inch. 


1.0956 Sq. Ins. Area, 
by Experiment. 


Reaction Calculated. 


16.49 


3.54 


3.63 


1.025 


18.10 


6.52 


6.78 


1.040 


19.98 


9.86 


10.05 


1.019 


23.10 


14.75 


14.92 


1.011 


24.85 


17.27 


17.37 


1.005 


25.60 


18.32 


18.10 


0.988 


27.30 


20.84 


20.68 


0.992 


39.40 


38.00 


37.00 


0.973 


54.40 


59.00 


59.00 


1.000 


73.20 


85.11 

Reaction, Orifice 

0.4869 Sq. In. Area. 


82.60 


0.970 


22.80 


8.10 


8.21 


1.013 


42.20 


18.22 


18.14 


0.995 


65.40 


32.50 


32.04 


0.986 


77.00 


39.55 


38.51 


0.973 


84.90 


44.00 


43.72 


0.994 


93.00 


48.50 


48.58 


1.002 


112.70 


58.30 


60.38 


1.034 


55.70 


26.67 


26.20 


0.983 


84.70 


44.30 


43.56 


0.983 


113.70 


59.60 
Sum 


60.90 


1.022 




... 20.008 




Average of 20 


experiments 


... 1.0004 



initial pressure of 160 pounds absolute per sq. in., discharging 
into a vacuum of 28 ins. tlu-ough an orifice of 0.25 sq. in. cross- 
sectional area, the maximum weight of flow per second would 
be 

1.1X0.25 



W = - 



4.7 



V2.15x42=0.55pds. 



The reaction would be, by the above equation, 
R = (1.23 X 160 - 1.0)0.25 =49 pounds, 



and the velocity 

^, Rg 49X32.2 „„„„,, 

W"' 55 = 2870 ft. per second. 

This result may be compared with that obtained by use of 
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the approximation to the fundamental equation for velocity, 
eq. (15): 



= 158X24.2=3820 ft. per second. 

It will be shown in the following chapter how calculations 
made by the last used equation may be modified by a suitable 
<ioefficient for friction losses in the nozzle or orifice, so as to 
predict results to be expected in practice. 



CHAPTER V. 
VELOCITY AS AFFECTED BY FRICTIONAL RESISTANCES. 

Referring to Fig. 25, let a pound of steam be at pressure 
pi and volume Vi, and let its adiabatic expansion be indicated 
by curve pi^i — P2V2. At P2V2 partial condensation of the poimd 




of steam has occurred, and there exists a volume V2 of steam, 

and a certain amount of water, the steam and water together 

weighing one pound. If the steam contained at piVi the heat 

Hij and contains at V2 the heat jH'2, the increase of velocity 

of the steam that could occur, due to the fall from piVi to 

P2V2, is 

F2 = {64.4x778X(iJi-iJ2)}*. 

77 
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Now let the pound of steam expand from the same mitial 
condition piVi to P2V3, in which ^3 is greater than V2. Since 
the final pressure p2 is the same for both cases of expansion, 
the steam at the condition of greater volume per pound, va, 
is more nearly dry than at V2. This means that after expansion 
to va the steam possesses more energy than after expansion 
to V2j or, in other words, it has given up less of its energy than 
was given up by expanding adiabatically. Having reached the 
lowest available pressure, and temperature at p2, the steam 
cannot give up any further energy, because it cannot fall any 
further in temperature. The shaded area (Fig. 25) represents 
the difference between the energy (in foot-pounds) given up 
by the steam in the two cases. Let the quantity of heat remain- 
ing in the steam at P2V3 be H2. This is greater than H2 be- 
cause less condensation has occurred during the fall from piVx 
than occurred during adiabatic expansion. 

The velocity of the steam after falling to P2V3 is 

72' = {64.4 X778 X (Hi -iJg') }*. 

The velocity after adiabatic expansion to P2V2 is 

V2 = {64.4 X778 X {Hi -^2) }*. 

The difference between the squares of the velocities, or the 
loss of energy, is evidently represented by 

722 -72'2 = 7^,2= {64.4x778x(ff2'-fl^2)}. 

Remembering that the quantity of steam involved is one 
pound, the loss of energy is 



^' = 778(F2'-ff2). 
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Let Ny Fig. 26, represent the initial condition of the pound of 
steam (at piVi in the pressure-volume diagram), and let 
expansion occur adiabatically along NA to the temperature 
corresponding to p2. The amoimt of steam present at A will 
be FA -i-FL pounds, and the amoimt of water will be 1 —FA -r- 
FL poimds. The quality of the steam will therefore be 
x=^FA-^FL. If expansion occurs in a passage which opposes 




D K J 

Fig. 26. 

frictional resistance to the flow, the steam gives up part of 
its energy to overcome the resistance, and the work thus done 
appears as heat in the walls of the passageway, or in the particles 
of the steam itself. Each indefinitely small drop in tempera- 
ture is accompanied by this giving up of heat to the surround- 
ings of the steam, and the surroundings give back heat to the 
steam as soon as the latter falls below the temperature to which 
the surroundings have been heated. This giving back of heat 
to the steam re-evaporates the water of condensation resulting 
from adiabatic expansion and raises the quality of the steam 
so that expansion occurs along some such line as NX, If 
expansion occurs through a smaU hole into a comparatively 
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large chamber, as in a throttling calorimeter, the final velocity 
of the steam is negligibly small, and the work of friction is all 
spent in increasing the internal energy of the steam during 
its fall in temperature. Thus, as practically no heat escapes, 
the expansion ollows the constant heat curve Y. At any 
lower temperature, as at FL, the quantity of heat present is 
the same as was present at N, but no external work has been 
done; and if FL is at the lowest available temperature, the 
whole of the heat must be rejected and cannot be usefully 
employed. The case is like that of the water in the tail-race 
of a mill — ^it can fall no farther and hence can give up no more 
energy, although the mass of water present is the same as it 
was as it flowed in the penstock. The total heat above the 
starting-point F in a pound of steam at condition N, Fig. 23, is 

Hi^SLTesiGFHNADG. 

If imresisted adiabatic expansion occurs along NA, the quantity 
of heat usefully employed in giving velocity to the steam will be 
that represented by area FHNAF. 

The heat rejected along the line AF of lowest available 
temperature will be 

H2=SiTe8iGFADG. 

If the work of friction in the nozzle should be sufficient to cause 
the steam to fall in temperature along the constant heat curve 
Yj the whole of the heat available at N would exist in the steam 
after falling to Z, and would be rejected along the fine ZF. 
The heat so rejected would be 

J?2' = area(?FZJG, 

which equals fl"i, the original heat in the steam at N. The 
total amount of heat available at N would thus fall in tempera- 
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ture without doing any work towards increasing its own velocity 
— that is, the velocity at Z being ¥2% 

7/= {64.4x778(i?i-ff20l*=0, 

since J?i=ff2'. 

The work of friction is represented by the area ANZA. 
It is obvious that the work of friction causes the entropy of the 
steam at its lowest temperature to be greater than it would be 
if adiabatic expansion occurred from N to A. The heat re- 
jected is therefore made greater by an amount represented by 
the area ADJZA, which represents the actual loss of kinetic 
energy due to friction. The work of friction represented by 
area ANZ is all returned to the steam, and serves to increase 
its dryness fraction, but in doing so it decreases the amount of 
energy the steam is capable of giving up towards increasing 
its own velocity. 

Example, 

Let the initial pressure at iV= 150.0 pds. sq. in.=pi; 
'' '' final '' '' Z= 1.5 '' '' '' =p2; 

" '' quality of steam at i\r= 0.90; 
** ** steam fall in pressure along the constant heat 
curve Y. 

Heat of liquid at 150 pds. abs.=330 B.T.U. 

'' '' vaporization at 150 pds. abs. = 861 B.T.U. 
0.90x861+330 = 1105 B.T.U. total heat per pd. at N. 

Since the heat at Z is to be also 1105 B.T.U. and the 
total heat of saturated steam at L is 1117 B.T.U., the quality 
at Z may be found as follows: 

Heat of liquid at F = 84.1 B.T.U. 

Quality at Z = (1105 -84.1) -^ (1117-84.1) 

entropy FZ ^^g^ 
entropy FL 
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Entropy of vaporization at 1.5 pds. pres. = 1.790 = en- 
tropy FL. 

Entropy FZ = 1.79X0.987 = 1.766. 



Heat beneath FJ?= 330- 84= 246 B.T.U. 
'^ ffiV= 0.9X861= 775 '' 



1021 



=ffi=heat in 
steam at 
initial con- 
ditions. 



Heat beneath FZ= entropy FZxabs. temp, of steam at 1.5 
pds. pres. 
= 1.77X577 = 1021 B.T.U. 
=heat in steam at final condition at Z 



It is evident that Hi— H 2^=0 and therefore that no 
velocity would result from fall of temperature along the 
curve Y. It is to be noticed that in the above example the 
heat represented by area ADJZA equals that by FHNAF, 
since GFHNDG equals GJZFG, and GDAFG is common to 
both areas. Thus the initial available heat just equals the 
loss of heat caused by the steam following the curve of con- 
stant heat. 

In general the steam in a nozzle expands according to 
some such curve as NX^ between NA and NZ, and the shaded 
area NAXN represents the friction work, while AXKDA rep- 
resents the loss of energy due to the resistance. Since the 
friction work is all returned to the steam as heat it is not nec- 
essary to determine its value, but the loss of energy due to the 
frktional resistance is one of the most important items con- 
nected with steam-turbine calculations. 

Let Hi =heat in entering steam per pound at pressure pi ; 
jH^2=heat rejected after adiabatic expansion to the lower 

pressure P2; 
jffy=heat of vaporization of dry saturated steam at 
pressure p2. 

If the steam falls in pressiu-e adiabatically, and without 
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frictional resistance, the heat given up is fTi— ^2 and the 
velocity developed by the steam-jet is 

7={64.4x778x(Fi~iJ2)}*. 

If y one-hundredths of the heat Hi is lost, due to the fric- 
tional resistance corresponding to fall down the curve NXj 
Fig. 28, the heat given up will be {l-y){Hi-H2) and the 
resulting velocity will be 

7={64.4x778x(l~j/)(ffi-iy2)}*. . . . (17) 

The quality of the steam after expanding to p2 against 
the resistance will be higher than after adiabatic expansion 
by an amount represented by AX -^ FL, Fig. 26. This ratio is 
the same as the ratio between the quantities of heat beneath 
AX and FL respectively. But the loss of heat, y{Hi-H^, 
is equal to the heat represented by the area beneath AX, and 
the heat beneath FL is equal to the heat of vaporization, 
H ^j of steam at p2. Therefore the increase of quality of the 
steam, due to the resistance, is 

x'' = 2/(//i-^2)-^, (18) 

The quality at X, Fig. 26, is the sum of the per cent of steam 
at A and the percentage represented by the above expression. 
Knowing the weight of steam flowing through a passage per 
unit of time, the volume may be determined from the quaUty 
of the steam. Knowing the volume and the velocity the 
proper cross-sectional area for the passage may be determined. 

- Example. 
Let the initial pressure be 150.0 pds. per sq. in. abs. =pi; 

'' '' loss of energy in the passage be 15% or j/=0.15; 
*/ '' initial quality of steam be 0.98. 



S4 
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Then ffi= 1090 B.T.U. 

Entropy at .V (Fig, 26) =L543. 

Entropy at i4 - 1 .543 - entropy BG = 1 ,543 - . 157 = 1 .386. 

^2= entropy i^Axabs, temp, correspoading to p2 = 1-386 
X577-800B.T.U. 

Velocity V^ j 64.4x778x0.85(1090^800)1 * -3500 ft. per sec. 
The quality of steam at A would be 

x' = Entropy FA - entropy FL = L386 ^ 1J91 =0.774, approx. 

This quality is increased by the amount 

x" = j/(ffi-J?2)^H^ =0.15x290 ^1033 -0.042, 

or the quality at X is x' + x'' =0774 +0.042 = 0.816, 

The specific volume of steam at p2j or 1.5 pds. abs., is 227 
cu. ft. Neglecting the volume of the water of condensation, 
the volume per pound of the steam in the present example ia 

227x0.816-185 cu. ft 

Tn any conduit or passage, if a steady flow of fluid takes 
place, the volume flowing per second is 

Q=AV, 

where A is the area of cross-section of the passage and V is 
the velocity. If Q is in cu. ft., then A should be in square ft. 
and V in ft. per second. If the passage varies in cross-section 
to Ai and the quantity Q remains the same, then Q=AiVi. 
In general, for steady flow the equation may be written 

Q=AV=AiVi=A2V2,^tc. 

If the volume varies, then for a given area of cross-section 
the velocity will vary. In the present example, suppose 
0.25 pd. steam flows througli an expanding nozzle and reaches 
at the large end a velocity of 3500 ft. per second, as found 
above, corresponding to a pressure of 1.5 pds. abs. per sq. in. 

The volume per pd, has been found to be 185 cu, ft., or 
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the vol. flowing per second is 0.25x185=46.2 cu. ft. It is 
required to find the cross-sectional area of the nozzle at the 
large end. 

Q=46.2 cu. ft. per sec. 

7=3500 ft. per sec. 

A=Q-7=46.2^3500=0.0132 sq. ft. 
or 0.0132 X 144 = 1.9 sq. inches. 

Problem. — ^Find the smallest cross-section of a conically 
divergent nozzle for carrying out the expansion indicated 
in the above problem, and find three intermediate cross-sec- 
tions, where the pressures will be 75, 50, and 25 pds. abs. respect- 
ively. Make the nozzle 8 inches long and sketch it on cross- 
section paper. 

Assume that the pressure falls in the throat of the nozzle 
to 0.75xinitial pres., or 0.75x150 = 112 pds. 



Calculations for P2'=l.5 
Pounds Absolute. 



P2=1.5 
Pds. 
Abs. 



Abs. 



% 



= 15 
ds. 
Abs. 



P2=25 
Pds. 
Abs. 



50 



Pds. 
Abs. 



P2-75 
Pds. 
Abs. 



= (0.98X861) + (330-84) = 
(B.T.U.) 



En. 

EbO 

Efa =En-Ebg 

//2 = abs. temp. TiXEpA 

(B.T.U.) 

H,-H2 (B.T.U.) 

U = vi:64.4X778X(1.00-0.15) 

{H,-H2)] (ft. per sec.) 

£^FL = entropy of vaporization 

at p2 

Quality at A = Efa -^ Efl = 

1.386 



1.791 

Heat of vaporization at p2=Hv 

(B.T.U.) 
Increase in quality along AX 

= yiH,-H,)^Hv 

Quality at X =0.848+0.042 

Sp. vol. dry steam at p2 (cu. ft.) . . 
Vol. per pd. of wet steam, 

227X0.816 = ?'2 

Vol. per sec. =0.25X185 = 

Area (sq. in.), cross-section of 

1 n-v 46^2X144 
nozzle = (3^U= 3^ .... 

Diameter of nozzle, ins 



1090 
1.543 
0.157 
1..386 

800 
290 

3500 

1.791 

0.774 

1033 

0.042 

0.816 

227 

185 
46.2 

1.9 
1.56 



1025 
1.543 
0.264 
1.279 

820 
205 

2960 

1.542 

0.829 



0.0311 
0.860 
50.0 

43.0 
10.75 

0.523 
0.819 



992 
1.543 
0.314 
1.229 

829 
163 

2640 

1.432 

0.856 

965 

0.0253 
0.881 
26.1 

23.0 
5.75 

0.313 
0.631 



965 
1.543 
0.354 
1.199 

840 
125 

2310 

1.350 

0.888 

946 

0.0198 
0.908 
16.1 

14.6 
3.65 

0.227 
0.538 



924 
1.543 
0.411 
1.132 

840 
84 

1890 

1.237 

0.915 

917 

0.0137 
0.927 
8.41 

7.81 
1.95 

0.148 
0.434 



897 
1.543 
0.446 
1.097 

842 
55 

1530 

1.169 

0.939 

898 

0.0092 
0.948 
5.75 

.5.28 
1.32 

0.124 
0.404 
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The curves on Plates IV, V, and VI show that less steam 
flowed through the divergent nozzles at the right than through 
the orifices at the left. Also in the case of the nozzle with 
rounded entrance the maximum rate of flow was reached by 
the time the ratio of back pressure to initial pressure reached 
the value 0.85. It seems from the curves on Mgs. 52 to 56, 
and from data regarding oriflces, that the pressure in general 
falls at the throat of the nozzle and then rises again. Ex- 
periments indicate that the pressure in the throat of the nozzle 
falls to that value which gives the maximum flow of steam 
by weight at any given initial pressure. By calculating the 
energy given up during the fall in pressure, the corresponding 
velocity may be ascertained, and the proper cross-sectional 
area for the smallest part of the nozzle may be found. 

Referring to Fig. 26, to calculate the smallest diameter 
of nozzle for the present example: 

The entropy FL = 1.10, 
" FA^IM. 

Therefore the quality at A =0.96 or 4% of the steam is con- 
densed in passing the throat of the nozzle. 

ffi =844+24 =868 B.T.U. 

^2 =^faX 7^2 = 1.06 X 797=845 ''. 

Hi —-02 =23 

Neglecting the loss that may have occiured up to the point 
\mder consideration, 

Velocity in throat =\/778X 64.4x23 = 1070 ft. per sec. 

Specific volume at 112 pds. =3.96 cu. ft. 

Volume at quahty 0.96=3.8 cu. ft. 

Volume passing per second =0.25x3.8 =0.95 cu. ft. 
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0.95X144 
1070 
Diameter at throat =0.404 inch or approximately 13/32'' 



Area of cross-section = ' ..^ .. — =0.128 sq. in. 



Having found the largest and smallest diameters of the 
nozzle the latter may be drawn to scale. The length must 
be decided upon according to circumstances and the designer's 
judgment as to the effect of length and angle of divergence 
upon the friction losses. The points in the length of the nozzle 
where the previously calculated pressures will occur may be 
located with the assistance of a pair of dividers for finding 
the diameters corresponding to the areas for their respective 
pressures. 

Another form in which the problem may present itself is, 
given the initial and final conditions of the steam, to find what 
loss of energy will occur by reason of resistance in a given 
nozzle. 

Let it be found from a test that at the end of expansion 
from 150 lbs. abs. to IJ lbs. abs. the quaUty of exhaust is 0.816. 
It is required to find the percentage of loss due to frictional 
resistance in the nozzle. 

As before, ff i = 1090 B.T.U. /f2=800 B.T.U. 
ffi~/f2=290B.T.U. 

Quahty at A = quality due to adiabatic expansion =0.774. 
Increase in quaUty represented by ^X = 0.816 - 0.774 = 0.042. 
Hence, y{Hi-H2)^H^=0,2Sly=0M2, 

, 0.042 ^^^ ^^^ 

j/=loss of energy =^^gj- =0.15, or 15%. 

This problem being the inverse of the one previously worked 
out, the result just found is the same as the assumption of 
energy loss in the previous example. 

The method developed in Chapter IV for simplifying com- 
putations of velocity by means of the heat diagram may be 
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used equally well in cases involving the allowance for losses. 
Thus, instead of equation (17), 

7={64.4x778(l-j/)(ffi-iy2)}*, 
may be written 

y = 158{(Ei+^2)(ri~r2)(l-j/)}*, . . (19) 

where Ei and E2 represent entropy changes at absolute tem- 
peratures Ti and T2 respectively, as before. 

If the values of y are known for a given type of nozzle 
operating under given pressures, the velocities may be pre- 
dicted. It is necessary first, however, to analyze results ob- 
tained by experiment in order to find proper values for the 
coefficient y. 

Suppose, for example, that curves representing actually 
obtained results from a given type of orifice or nozzle have 
been plotted. Curves A on Plates V and VI are of this charac- 
ter. Curves B are plotted from equation (17), using the value 
2/=0. The loss of velocity in the actual orifice or nozzle is 
then represented by the distance between the curves A and B, 
Let it be required to find the friction loss y at different initial 
pressures, and to use these values for obtaining a curve coin- 
ciding with curve A, 

Let the velocity from the actual ciu-ve A be called 7^; 

a a ic a cc ijg^ a ^ cc n y^ 

Then > Va-y/bQimHi-H2){l-y)\ 
75=\/50103(i?i-iy2); 

Values of y may be plotted, as is done at the bottom of 
Plates II and III, from calculations given at top of page 89. 
These calculations apply to the curves A and C, Plate III. 
The curves show that as the initial pressure is decreased 
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Initia Pressure 
Absolute. 


V- 


Vb. 


Va 

Vb' 


— (^:)'- 


60 


1830 


2260 


0.81 


0.44 


100 


2370 


2640 


0.90 


0.19 


140 


2680 


2870 


0.94 


0.12 


180 


2890 


3030 


0.95 


0.09 


220 


3050 


3140 


0.97 


0.06 



the friction loss in the expanding nozzle increases, this being 
especially true for pressures below 100 pounds per square inch. 
In the case of the orifice in a thin plate, on the contrary, the 
losses are less at low pressures than at high pressures. The 
curve of losses on Plate II shows the value of y to increase 
slightly with the pressure, but the change indicated is so small 
that the value of y for this orifice may be regarded as constant 
at about 0.23. The values for the orifice and for the expand- 
ing nozzle are equal at about 80 pounds absolute initial pressure. 
For the nozzles experimented with by Messrs. Jones and 
Rathbone the losses at 100 pounds and 50 pounds initial pressure 
absolute were as shown in the following table. The back pressure 
was atmospheric in all cases. In all the straight-bore nozzles 
the losses are higher for 100 pounds initial pressure than for 
50 pounds, but in the case of the expanding nozzle the reverse 
is true, the value of y at 100 pounds being only 40 per cent 
of that at 50 pounds. 









Loss Due to Friction. 


Diameter 




Initial 






Nozzle. 
Inclies 


Kind of Nozzle. 


Pressure, 






Pounds 










Absolute. 


Per Cent of 
Ideal. 


Value of y. 


A 


Straight bore, sharp entrance 


100 


11.3 


0.222 


A 




50 


7.6 


0.163 
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0.255 
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0.125 




it if It It 


50 


16.7 


0.312 




Straight '' sharp '' 


100 


7.5 


0.145 


■ ■ 


ti tt tt tt 


50 


3.6 


0.077 
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PLATE II. 




100 laO 140 leO 3S0 200 
Initial Pres. - Pds. per sq. In. AbsoluCe 

Curve A, Mr. Rosenhain*s experiments; velocity corresponding to meas- 
ured reaction of the jet from an orifice in a thin plate. 

Curve B, calculated velocity, upon the assumption that all the heat 
energy concerned in the drop from the higher pressures before the orifice 
to the constant atmospheric pressure beyond the orifice was converted 
into the kinetic energy of the jet of steam. 

Curve C, values of y at different pressures. 
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Cunx A, Mr. Rosenhain's experiments; velocity corresponding to measured 
reaction of the jet from an expanding nozzle. (Nozzle No. Ill A, page 108.) 

Curve /i, calculated velocity, assuming that all the heat energy con- 
cerned in the drop from the higlier pressures before the nozzle to the con- 
stant atmospheric pressure beyond was converted into the kinetic energy 
of the jet of steam. 
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Calculations for Curves A and B on Plate IT. 



Least diameter of nozzle. ... . 1882" 
Greatest diameter of nozzle . . 2550" 



Length of nozzle . 79" 

Least area of cross-section . . 2782" 



Initial 
Pressure, 

Poxinds 
Absolute. 


Ti 


Tt 


Ti-T, 


^i+^a 


Pounds 
Discharg'd 
per Second 

as 
Measured. 


Reaction 
Pounds, 
Observed. 


Velocity 

from 
Reaction. 


Velocity 
Ideal. 


35 


720 


673 


47 


2.67 


0.013 


0.45 
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55 
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1.10 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK ON FLOW OF STEAM THROUGH 
ORIFICES, NOZZLES, AND TURBINE-BUCKETS. 

In the design of nozzles and steam-channels in general the 
following questions are involved: 

(a) The weight of steam that will flow through when cer- 
tain pressures exist at the inlet and outlet ends respectively. 

(6) The velocity attained by the issuing jet of steam when 
a known weight per second is flowing. 

(c) The heat expenditure necessary in order to produce a 
given amount of kinetic energy in the jet as it leaves the nozzle 
or passageway. 

Experiments to determine the above have been made in 
various ways, and among the methods used are the following: 

1. Steam caused to flow from a higher to a lower pressure 
through various shapes of orifice and nozz!e, and the steam 
condensed and weighed. The results obtained by this method 
give the weight of steam that the orifices and nozzles will dis- 
charge per unit of time under differing inflow and outflow 
pressures. This information, however, does not give the data 
for calculating the velocity attained by the steam, because 
the specific volume of the steam at different points along the 
nozzle depends upon the pressures at those points, and the 
latter are not known. Further, the nozzle allowing the greatest 
weight of steam to pass is not necessarily that giving the greatest 
velocity of outflow or the greatest energy of the jet. 
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2. Steam flowing as described in 1, but pressures along the 
nozzle investigated by means of a small '^searching-tube'' 
held axially in the nozzle. The tube has a small hole in its 
wall, and by moving the tube along the nozzle bore the hole 
occupies various positions and indicates on a gage connected 
to the end of the tube a more or less close approximation to 
the pressures existing at the points where the hole is brought 
to rest. It makes a considerable difference in the results, 
however, whether the hole in the tube is perpendicular to the 
axis of the tube or slants in the same direction as the flow of 
steam or in the opposite direction. Holes have also been 
drlled in the nozzle walls and pressures measured at those 
points. From such observations of pressures, the specific 
volume of the steam at various cross-sections has been cal- 
culated, and, the rate of steam-flow being known, the velocity 
at the different sections has been approximately found. This 
method is open to the objections that the accuracy of the pres- 
sure readings is very questionable, and the extent to which the 
steam fills out the cross-sectional areas of the nozzles is not 
known. However, much very valuable information has been 
obtained by this means as to the variation of pressure and the 
vibrations of the steam in the nozzle, the effect of varying 
back pres ures, etc. 

In experiments made in Sibley College during 1904-5 by 
Messrs. Weber and Law, the searching-tube was arranged so 
it communicated the pressure in the nozzle to the piston of a 
steam-engine indicator, and thus an autographic representa- 
tion of the pressure changes was obtained. These experiments, 
and others along the same line, will be referred to later. 

3. By arranging the nozzle so that as the steam flows out 
of it the reaction against the nozzle accompanying the accelera- 
tion of the steam can be measured, it is possible to ascertain 
the velocity the steam attains. The rate of steam-flow is 
measured by condensing and weighing, and the velocity in 
feet per second equals the reaction in pounds multiplied by 
g ( = 32.2) and divided by the weight of steam flowing per 
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second. By measuring the weight and inlet and outlet tem- 
peratures of the condensing water, as well as the weight of 
condensed steam the heat given up in the nozzle can be found 
and the prime object of such experiments may be attained; 
that is, the efficiency of the nozzle may be found — or the amoimt 
of kinetic energy in foot-poimds that can be produced — by one 
heat-unit in the entering steam. Another way of stating the 
problem is : How nmch heat is required by a given nozzle in 
order to produce a foot-poimd of mechanical or kinetic energy 
in the steam-jet? 

Weight of Steam Flowing Through Orifices axd Nozzles 
AS Found Experimentally by Professor Guterml^h. 

Curves 1, 2, 3, and 4, on Plates IV, V, and VI, show the 
weight of steam which flowed from the four orifices shown, 

for varying values of — and for varying initial pressures. In 

each case more steam flowed through the orifice with the 
rounded entrance than through that with the sharp-edged 
entrance, and in each case the weight of steam flowing per 
second reached a maximum value, beyond which the weight 
per second did not increase or decrease as the pressure p2 
was decreased. The question of the flow of steam, by weight, 
depends upon the pressures immediately in the orifice, as 
well as upon those in the inflow and outflow vessels. Curves 5, 
which represent the adiabatic flow of a gas which has the 
same ratio of specific heats as dry and saturated steam, accord- 
ing to the equation developed in Chapter II, are not applicable 
to the case of steam-flow, unless the steam remains dry and 
saturated during expansion, or else is initially superheated and 
remains superheated during expansion. Steam in expanding 
adiabatically from a saturated condition becomes partially 
condensed, — the specific heat of the mixture changes and 
the flow is not like to that of a gas. If the steam remained 
superheated, or dry and saturated, during expansion, the 
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formula for the flow of gas would apply to that of the steam. 
As it is, however, the point at which the maximum flow of 
steam will occur, through an orifice having well-rounded entrance, 
agrees more or less closely with the indications of the equation 
for a gas, as is seen by the curves given, and with certain modi- 
fications the equation may be used to indicate the conditions 
of maximum flow. A very useful equation was developed 
by Mr. R. D. Napier, and modified by Professor Rankine, 
based upon experiments by Napier and the equation under 
discussion. The discharge through an orifice a sq. ins. area 
from a pressure pi on one side to a lower pressure p2 on the 
other side may be calculated as follows, according to Napier's 
formula: 

W = ^ if ^=or is less than 0.60. 
70 pi 



When ^ is greater than 0.60, TF =g J I ^^^^ \ . 
• pi ^ V 42\ [ 2p2 J 

Thus, in the case of curve 2, Plate IV, the discharge accord- 
ing to this expression would be 

^. 0.0355X132 _____ , , 

W= ^ =0.0669 pound per second. 

The observed maximum flow is 0.063 + pounds, or about 94% 
of that given by the equation. 
Similarly, on Plate V, curve 2, 

^, 0.0355X118 ^_^ , 

W = ^ =0.060 pound. 

The observed maximum flow is 0.05, or about 95% of that given 
by the equation. 

On Plate VI, curve 2, 



^. 0.0355X103 ^__. , 

W = 37j =0.0523 pound. 



5e;]i:5s 
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The observed maximum flow is 0.050, or about 95.5% of that 
given by the equation. 

The above equation may be taken as a guide for calcu- 
lating the maximum flow of steam when the ratio p2^pi is 
not greater than about 0.6, but it evidently does not apply 
closely imless the orifice has a well-rounded entrance. 

It is to be observed that curves 4 on Plates IV and VI, for 
the divergent nozzles, show a smaller steam weight discharged 
per second than is discharged from the plain orifice 2. This, 
however, does not mean that the velocity in the divergent 
nozzle is less than that in the plain orifice. 

The table opposite shows the results of experiments with 
the orifices on Plate VII, together with the calculations 
of the steam-flow by Napier's formula and by the thermo- 
dynamic formula which was developed in Chapter IV. All 
the experiments excepting those by Professor Peabody were 
made in the Sibley College laboratories under the direction 
of Professor R. C. Carpenter. 

It has been shown in the preceding discussion that, at least 
for small diameters of opening, it is possible to calculate very 
closely the maximum weight of steam discharged per unit 
of time under given initial and final pressures. It has been 
quite thoroughly demonstrated that after a certain diminution 
of back pressure, the rate of flow, by weight, ceases to increase, 
and that it remains sensibly constant during further reduction 
of back pressure. The tables on page 109, calculated from 
the experiments of Mr. Walter Rosenhain, and of Professor 
Rateau, further confirm these statements. 

The question as to the rate of increase of flow up to the 
maximum rate has been answered for convergent nozzles of 
certain sizes by the formula by Mr. R. D. Napier (see page 99), 
the work of Professor Rateau (see page 106), and that of Pro- 
fessor Gutermuth (see Plates IV, V, and VI). 

The rate of flow, by weight, up to the point of maximum 
flow, depends very largely upon the shape of the inlet end 
of the orifice or nozzle, — whether the inlet is rounded or has 
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square or sharp corners. The maximum rate of flow is reached 
much more quickly in some cases than in others, as is shown 
by Plates IV, V, and VI. 

Orifices and nozzles having well-roimded entrances will 
pass more steam than those with sharp-cornered entrances, 
but this does not mean that they will emit a stream or jet 
having a correspondingly greater velocity than the latter. 
It seems that the rounded or bell-shaped inlet may cause a 
larger amount of steam to be admitted than can be efficiently 
expanded in the nozzle, and that a nozzle having its entrance 
only slightly rounded may have a higher efficiency than one 
with a large convergence of inlet. 

In general, the shape of the inlet has greater influence 
upon the rate of discharge than has that of the outlet; while 
the outlet end has more influence upon the efficiency of expan- 
sion of the steam, and hence upon its exit velocity. The 
experimental work to be discussed later bears out these state- 
ments. 

Whether or not the weight of steam flowing through ori- 
fices and passages of large size and more or less irregular 
shape can be calculated as satisfactorily as for the compara- 
tively small sizes that have been used in experiments is not 
certain. The quantity of steam that will flow through a hole 
one square inch in cross-sectional area, for instance, is so great 
that experiments with such large orifices are seldom made. 
However, the experiments of Professor Rateau, and of Mr. 
George Wilson, given in the tables on pages 106 and 109, were 
made with openings from about J inch diameter up to over 
an inch. Unless the source of steam-supply is of great capacity, 
experiments with openings of large area are of necessity made 
with comparatively low pressures. 

Plate VIII gives velocities calculated from the reactions 
measured by Mr. George Wilson (London Engineering, 1872). 
The rate of flow was taken from the curve on Plate X. 
The inlet side of the orifices was made in the shape of what is 
called the ''contracted vein,'' with the idea of passing the 
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Curves A give velocity under ideal conditions of steam-flow into the 
atmosphere. 

Curves B and C give calculated velocity as indicated by measured re- 
action. From experiments by Mr. George Wilson. 
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greatest possible volume of steam. The orifices were of coni- 
paratively large size (2 and 3 centimeters diaiii, respectively)^ 
and it may be that the weight of steam discharged per second 
was somewhat greater than that calculated and used in fiiuling 
the velocity from the reaction. That would accomit^ at least, 
for the calculated velocity being somewhat above that given 
by the ideal curves A^ because the velocity is calculated from the 
equation 

flx32.2 

W ' 

and therefore varies inversely as the weight of flow^ W, How- 
ever the curves show the same characteristics as the other 
results given for orifices and straight tubes, namely, a decided 
falling off in velocity for initial pressure above 70 or 80 pounds 
absolute, and comparatively high velocities for pressures lower 
than 70 or 80 pounds. 

Further, comparing these curves with those from small 
nozzles for which the velocity has been determined by measure- 
ment of both reaction and weight of flow (see page 125), it 
seems safe to conclude that the velocities given on Plat^ VIII 
are not more than from 10 to 15 per cent too high, if indeed they 
are as much as that above the actual values. The surface of 
the orifice, causing frictional resistance to flow, increases only 
as the diameter of orifice, while the quantity of steam increases 
as the square of the diameter. It is therefore probable that 
with large orifices of favorable shape the frictional loases are 
proportionately less than with small orifices and nozzles, and 
that the high velocities indicated by the curves B and C were 
more closely realized than comparisoas with results from smaller 
orifices and nozzles would lead one to believe. 

The calculated results in the following table agree more 
closely with observed results in the ca^ of the convergent 
nozzles than in that of the orifice in the thin plate. The con- 
vergent nozzles were simply orifices with beU-shaped entrances, 
and it was shown on page 99 that the equations for weight of 
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discharge apply more closely to such orifices than to those with 
sharp-cornered entrances. 

Results op Experiments by Professor Rateau, and Calculations 
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A, convergent nozzle. B, orifice in thin plate. 

A large amount of data on the pressures existing at different 
points along steam-nozzles, and in jets from orifices, has been 
obtained by experiments, and such information has thrown a 
considerable amount of light on turbine operation. But given 
that sort of data alone, designers are almost as much at sea as 
before regarding the true efficiency of a nozzle or steam-^passage 
and the actual velocity of steam-jets. 

The experimental work giving the most direct and satis- 
factory evidence concerning the efficiency of steam-flow in 
nozzles and orifices has been that determining the reaction of 
the jet against the vessel from which it flows. 

The work of Mr. George Wilson (see London Engineering, 
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Vol. XIII, 1872) andof Mr.WalterRosenhain(seeProc.Iiist, C,E., 
London, 1899) was of this character, and in both cases the experi- 
ments were e\ndently made with care, Mr, Wilson's appai'atus 
is show^n in Fig. 25. He tlid not measure the quantity of steam 
discharged^ but di{.l obtain a tneasure of the reaction accompany- 
ing discharge^ under various initial pressures, into the atmos- 
phere, with the various orifices which he employed. The sec- 
ond table on page 109 gives a few of Mr. Wilson's results for the 
purpose of comparing the observed reactions mth those given 
by the use of the equation developed in the following pages. 

Mr, Walter Rosenhain, of the University of Cambriclgej, 
has gone a step farther than (.Hd Mr. Wilson, as he lias measured 
both the reaction and the rate of steam-flow. Mr. Rosenhain's 
experiments cover a wide range of initial pressures, but the 
final pressure is that of the atmosphere in all the experiments, 
as wai5 the case with Mr. WUson^s experiments. 

Experiments are at the present time being carried on in 
Sibley College, in which the reaction and weight of flow are meas- 
ured, and in which the back pressure is carried down below 
the atmospheric pressure, as is the case in all condensing turbine 
plants. It is the purpose of the experiments to measure the 
heat in the discharge from nozzles in which known kinetia 
energy is developed, per pound of steam supplied, and thus to 
find the efficiency of the nozzles when discharging into the 
vacuum in the condenser. 

Mr. Rosenhain's apparatus is shown in Figs. 27-29, and 
the first table on page 109 gives calculations based upon the 
flow^ from the simple orifice, No. 1. 

These results are given to show the degree of approximation 
to be attained by the use of the equations for calculating the 
weight of flow and the reaction as explained in Chapter IV, The 
velocities as calculated are also given, and all the variables are 
further represented in the curves plotted on Figs. 30-40. 

These experiments are of great importance in at least par- 
tially answering the questions stated on page 93* It is hoped 
that before long experimental results giving further information 
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Fig. 27. 



II B 




Fio. 28. 




Fig. 29. 



Hood for collecting steam and directing it to condenser. 
Mr.. Rosenhain's apparatus. 
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will be available, especially regarding the flow into condensers 
maintaining conditions of vacuum. 

Experiments by Mb. Walter Rosenhain.* 
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Mr. George Wilson's Experiments. 
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The calculated reaction given in the above tables was obtained by the 
use of the empirical formula developed on page 74, Chapter V, for jets dis- 
charging into the atmosphere. Thus, 

Reaction = 72 = (1.23Pi — 14.7) pounds per square inch of orifice. 

♦ Reviewed by permission of Mr. Rosenhain. 
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Mr. Rosenhain starts with the premise justified both by 
theory and by experiment, that with a constant upper pres- 
sure a limiting velocity of efflux is reached when the lower 
pressure has been reduced to between 50 and 60 per cent of 
the higher pressure, while no limiting value is indicated when, 
with a constant low pressure, the higher pressure is increased. 
This does not apply to conically divergent nozzles, and the 
theoretical conclusions apply only to the narrowest section 
of a nozzle. The experimental conclusions apply only to 
orifices in thin plates or convergent nozzles of various types, 
including short cylindrical tubes. 

Profiting by the records of previous experiments he de- 
cided that it would be desirable to measure the velocity of 
the steam as directly as possible, and to avoid estimating the 
density of the steam at the point of efflux. This estimation, 
depending upon temperature measurements, admits the greatest 
liabiUty to error. Moreover, the velocity required for steam- 
turbine purposes is the actual velocity attained by the steam on 
leaving the nozzle, not merely a figure in feet per second from 
which the mass discharged could be calculated when the area 
of the orifice and the density of the steam are known. He 
found it necessary, therefore, to measure both the mass dis- 
charged and another quantity involving the velocity. For 
this second quantity he chose the momentum of the escaping 
jet. He first tried to measure this momentum by allowing 
the jet to impinge upon a semi-cyUndrical bucket or vane in 
such a way as to reverse the jet, estimating that the pressure 
on the vane should then be equal to twice the momentum 
given to the jet per second. This method did not prove satis- 
factory and was rejected. He then adopted the reaction 
method. 

Various methods of using the apparatus were tried, and, 
as a means of verifying the observations obtained by other 
methods, the method was adopted of obtaining the desired 
pressure at the gage by throttling the steam at the valve. 
The only observable difference he found between the jet at 
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full way and by throttling to the same pressure was in the 
appearance of the jet. The throttled jet^ when the throttling 
was considerable — -as from 200 pds. per square inch to 20 lbs. 
per square inch — was of a darker color, much more trans- 
parent, but showing the brown color by transmitted light 
much more strongly; at the same pressure not the slightest 
difference in reaction could be observed between a *' full-way" 
and a '^throttled" jet. 

The nozzles shown in section in Fig. 28 were of gun-metal, 
and wei e carefully prepared to exact dimensions. No. I is an 
orifice in a thin jilate, produced by a very obhque chamfer on 
the outside. No. II consists of two parts drilled and turned 
up together. All the experiments with this nozzle as a whole 
were completed before the parts were separated to form the 
new nozzles IIa and 11b. Nos. Ill and IV were made of 
approximately the same length as IIb^ and with larger and 
smaller tapers respectively. No, III was then cut down to 
form IIIa, the greatest diameter of which is equal to that of 
IV. Finally, IIIa was also cut down to form IIIb. No, IV 
was also cut do\^Ti by f inch at a time to form IVa, IVb^ IVc, 
and IVn successively. In III and IV the inner edge of the 
nozzle is merely rounded off smoothly. These were designed 
on lines suggested by the results of the experiments on II, IIa, 
and IIb. The area of the orifice or nozzle does not enter into 
the calculation of the velocity. In order, however, to make 
the results strictly comparable, the entire set of nozzles was 
made -^dth as nearly as possible the same least diameter^ A inch. 
Tins diameter and the tapers approximate to those used on 
a De Laval 5-HP, turbine-motor. A table showing the dimen- 
sions of the nozzles as supplied with this turbine is given on page 
114, for the sake of comparison. The actual least diameter 
of each nozzle was carefully measured mth a micrometer micro- 
scope to an accuracy of 0,001 inch. 
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Fig. 31. 
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Experimental Nozzles. 
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De Laval Nozzles for 5-Horse-power Turbine. 
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The formula used for the calculation of the velocity of the 
steam in the jet is 

Rg 



V = 



W^ 



where V is the velocity of the steam in feet per second; 
R is the reaction in lbs. weight; 
g is the acceleration of gravity taken at 32.2 feet per 

second per second; 
W is the weight of steam discharged in lbs. 
From the description of the experiments it will be seen 
that R and W are measured directly. For purposes of calcu- 
lation, points were plotted on squared paper showing for each 

nozzle 

(a) Steam pressure as abscissa, R as ordinate; 

(6) Steam pressure as abscissa, W as ordinate. 
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From the smooth curves drawn to represent these points 
values of W and R were taken and used in the above formula 

DiBcharso In Jbe, per second ^ 

'-^ '£ 8 a g 




§ g S S '^ 
Disoliarfire in lbs. per second ^ ' 

to give values of V; and, finally, a third curve was plotted, 
showing 

(c) Steam pressure as abscissa, V as ordinate. 

This last curve represents the relation between pressure and 
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velocity, and also serves as a check on the accuracy of the- 
arithmetical calculations. 

The formula used assumes that at the point where the 
velocity is measured the steam has reached atmospheric pres- 
sure, otherwise the reaction would be increased by the remain- 
ing pressure; that is, the velocity here determined is that 
which the steam attains on reaching atmospheric pressure 
where this occurs outside the nozzle, or its velocity on leaving. 
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the nozzle where atmospheric pressure has been attained 
within the nozzle, in which case friction against the nozzle 
after complete expansion has occurred may cause the steam 
to lose some of its momentum. For practical purposes Mr. 
Rosenhain assumes that the velocities here found correspond 
to the kinetic energy of the jet on leaving the nozzle, an 
assumption which he found justified by observations on the 
shape of the jets. With the exception of those from the two 
very shorf nozzles, No. IIIb and No. IVd, the jets, — even that 
from No. I, — are very nearly parallel for several inches from 
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the' end of the nozzle, or at most diverge at approximately the 
same taper as the nozzle. 

In the case of the expanding nozzles this shows that the 
steam is expanded to atmospheric pressure before leaving the 
apparatus. 

The first series of curves, Figs. 30, 33, and 36, represent the 
experiments made with nozzles Nos. I, II, IIa, and IIb. The 
reaction curves. Fig. 30, are mostly straight Unes, i.e., the reac- 
tion is simply proportional to the pressure, but the constants 
vary for different nozzles. In the case of No. I, the orifice in 
a thin plate, the curve is a straight line through the origin, 
while for all other nozzles the line could reach the origin 
.only through a curve. With IIa there is a slight but distinct 
sinuosity in this curve, and the points of lis show a tendency 
to something similar. Mr. Rosenhain verified this by repeat- 
ing the experiments under different conditions. He assigns 
the cause of the pecuUarity to friction, as the sinuosity occurs 
only in those two nozzles where the friction would be large. 
It should be remembered, in comparing the curves, that the 
minimum diameters of II, Ha, and IIb are identical, but 
that of I differs very sUghtly. 

The discharge curves (Fig. 33) occupy natural positions. 
The nozzle having an easy inlet and an expanding outlet gives 
the greatest discharge, the inlet being evidently more important 
than the outlet, hence the near approach of Ha to I. 

The position of IIb so far below I would seem to justify 
Mr. Rosenhain's conclusion that "the sharp inlet is usunited 
to passing a large quantity of steam through an expanding 
nozzle; while, on the other hand, the velocity curves (Fig. 36) 
show that the quantity of steam passed by a nozzle depends 
very considerably on the shape of the inlet, and the velocity 
of the steam on leaving the nozzle depends more on the shape 
of the outlet portion." 

From this he concludes that the density of the steam at 
the narrowest section depends upon the shape of the inlet, 
and that " this density for a given internal pressure is greater 
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Calculated velocity in feet per second 
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with a well-rounded inlet than with a nozzle haWng a sharp 
inner edge." 

This would account at once for the most conspicuous feature 
of this set of velocity curves, viz., that up to a pressure of 
about 80 lbs. per square inch the greatest velocity is attained 
by a jet from an orifice iiith a thin plate; above 100 lbs. 
per sq. inch, IIb, having a sharp inlet, gives a greater velocity 
than II, which has a rounded inlet and the same outlet. So 
that apparently a rounded inlet admits a greater weight of 
steam to the narrowest section than the nozzle can deal with 
efficiently. Thus, the advantage of I over IIa arises from 
its smaller discharge, which can expand with greater freedom 
and so develop a greater velocity than the denser steam issuing 
from IIa. 

Considering the kinetic energy developed per pound of 
steam, the velocity curves may be taken to represent the 
" efficiency " of the various nozzles. From that point of 
view, Mr. Rosenhain concludes: "The effect of a sharp inlet 
is to reduce the density of the steam at the narrowest section, 
and hence less steam is passed, but the steam that does pass 
is fully or almost fully expanded; hence, though the dis- 
charge is reduced, the efficiency is increased." 

In consequence of this conclusion, he designed all the later 
nozzles with an inner edge only slightly rounded off. 

Nozzle IV was cut down by small steps, f' being taken 
off the length each time, thus producing nozzles IVa, IVb, 
IVc, and IVd. Figs. 32, 35, and 39 show the reaction, 
discharge, and velocity at the nozzles. In order to present 
the results more clearly the curves of Fig. 40 were plotted. 
Here the length of nozzle is taken as abscissa, and reaction, 
discharge, and velocity are taken as ordinates for separate 
curves which have been plotted for steam pressures of 50, 
100, 150, and 200 pounds (by gage) pressure respectively. 
'' These curves show that reaction and discharge are influenced 
by the length of the nozzle in opposite ways. Very long nozzles 
with low steam pressure, or, more generally, nozzles that tend 
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to cause over-expansion, produce a large discharge but com- 
paratively small reaction." 

Considering further the question of " efficiency " in the 
fiense just defined, it will be seen that the most efficient form 
of nozzle varies \idth the pressure. The reaction curve at 
100 lbs. per square inch shows a maximum at IVa which 
recurs much more markedly in the corresponding velocity 
curve. The shape of the curve at 50 lbs. per square inch 
indicates that for these low pressures a long expanding cone is 
distinctly bad; in fact, a comparison of Figs. 36, 37, 38, and 
39 shows that up to 80 lbs. per square inch an orifice in a 
thin plate is more efficient than any form of nozzle used in 
these experiments. 

At 100 lbs. per square inch the velocity curve shows both 
a maximum and a minimum. A maximum was to be expected; 
the minimum would seem to indicate that the increase of 
length from IVd to IVc brings the discharge up to the high- 
est value attainable for this pressure, while neither IVc nor 
IVb is long enough to develop the full reaction. Again, 
the fall in the velocity curve from IVa to IV he attributes 
to '' over-expansion,'' especially as it disappears at 150 lbs. 
per sq. inch. Here the mininmm has moved towards IVd, 
and it practically disappears at 200 lbs. per square inch. At 
150 lbs. per square inch IV seems just to touch the maximum 
velocity attainable by a nozzle of that taper, while for 200 
lbs. per sq. inch, even IV may be said to give insufficient 
expansion. 

As a guide to the design of the most efficient nozzle, then — 
that is, the one that will develop the greatest kinetic energy 
in the jet per pound of steam consumed — Mr. Rosenhain sum- 
marizes the results of the experiments as follows: 

''Up to a boiler pressure of about 80 lbs. per square inch, 
and for discharge into atmospheric pressure, the most efficient 
form is an orifice in a thin plate. For higher boiler pressures 
an cxi)anding conical nozzle with an inner edge only slightly 
rounded should be used. The taper should not be very different 
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from 1 in 12, and the proper ratio of greatest and least diameters 
is given, according to present results^ in the folio mng table: 



Staam pneaaure, lbs, per sq. inch, gage 


SO 


100 


140 


160-200 


Ratio of diaineters + , , 


1-26 


1.26-1.33 


1,36 


1 36 







"The bearing of the above results on the thermohydro 
dynamic equation of Weisbaeh is not very direct. The part 

played by friction in these nozzles is very great and can only 
be allowed for in the equations by the introduction of artificial 
coefficients, and these hardly seem worth calculating, especially 
as it seems doubtful if hydrodynamic equations are applicable 
to gases. Hydrodynamics is based on the assumption of a 
perfectly homogeneous fluid, but a gas, and still less a vapor 
carrying particles of water in suspension, does not satisfy this^ 
condition." 



$:XPERIMENTS WTTH TURBlNE-BtTCKETS. 

Extensive experimental turbine work was done in the Sibley 
College Laboratories during the years 1897-98-99, under the 
direction of Mr. Thomas Hall of the class of 1894, one of the 
designers of the Hall and Treat quadruple expansion engine. 
]VIr. Hall held the Sibley Fellowship during 1894-95, and was 
subsequently an instructor for two years. During this latter 
period he superintendetl the experimental work discussed in the 
follo\\ing pages, and to his efforts, supplemented by the effi- 
cient work of Messrs. Rathbone and Jones, ''97-'98, and Messrs. 
Loetscher and McDonald, '98-'99, is to be given full credit 
for the valuable information obtained. The curves presented 
here have been plotted from the data obtained^ some of the 
curves being given as originally plotted by the investigators. 

The points investigated were as follows: 

(ci) The weight of flow of steam through nozzles of varying 
size mider different initial steam pressures and atmospheric 
exhaust pressure* 
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(6) The actual velocity of the jet from the nozzles as indicated 
by the nozzle reaction. 

(r) The impulse exerted by the jet upon buckets having 
various angles of entrance and exit. 

(d) The impulse as affected by bucket-spacing. 

(e) The impulse as affected by clearance between the nozzle 
and the buckets. 

(/) The impulse as affected by placing a varying number of 
rows of stationary buckets in front of a set of movable buckets. 

(g) The impulse as affected by the clearance between rows 
of buckets 

(h) Tue substitution of air for steam, comparing the im- 
pulsive pressures upon the buckets in the two cases. 

(k) The impulse as affected by "cutting over" the edges 
of the buckets by the jet of air from the nozzle. 

(/) The efficiency of rough surface buckets as compared 
with those haAing smooth surfaces. 

The discharge from nozzles and buckets was in all cases at 
atmospheric pressure. The nozzles experimented with were of 
diameters J", A", i", and f", 2 inches long, with rounded 
entrance and with sharp entrance, and with straight and ex- 
panding bores. The curves are marked so as to show to what 
character of nozzle they correspond. The weight of flow per 
second corresponds with the data previously given, and is 
given with other data for J" nozzles on Fig. 41. The curves 
for the J" nozzles show that for initial pressures up to about 70 
pounds absolute the straight nozzles gave higher velocities than 
the expanding nozzle, but that above 70 pounds the reverse 
was true. However, in these cases the jet from the straight 
nozzles acted upon the buckets more efficiently than did that 
from tlie exj^anding nozzle. 

The centers of the ends of the straight and the expanding 
nozzles were placed at the same distance from the buckets, 
and since the jet begins to diverge in the bore of the expand- 
ing nozzle, and not until it has left the straight nozzle, the 
expeiimenters concluded that the expanding nozzles hould be 
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placed nearer the buckets than the straight nozzle for equal 
efficiency. 

In general, the impulse upon the 135° buckets, Figs. 42 and 
43, was somewhat higher than that upon the 150° buckets. This 
may have been due to the fact that the latter were somewhat 
thicker than the former, and hence had less space between them 
for passage of steam. Upon the basis of the tests made and 
shown by the curves, it was decided to use 135° buckets in all 
the tests, and to place the nozzles at such an angle that the 
stream would enter tangentially to the bucket surfaces. Suffi- 
cient buckets were used in all cases so that all the stream from 
the nozzle impinged upon buckets. There were from four to 
six buckets used in each set. 

The general arrangement of this apparatus used is givea 
in Fig. 52. 

The clamps for holding the buckets were guided and attached 
to the balance scales, so that the impulse might be measured. 
The reaction upon the nozzles was obtained in a similar manner 
for each steam pressure employed, and the rate of flow at each 
pressure was determined by a separate test in which the steam 
from the nozzle was led to a condenser and then weighed. 
Preliminary runs were made until the apparatus was in satis- 
factory working order, and results of subsequent nms were 
carefully checked by repeating the experiments. 

In each series of impulse tests the steam pressure was 
increased by increments of 10 pounds up to 100 pounds gage 
pressure. The method of weighing the impulse proved to be 
very delicate, and the accuracy of the results is shown by the 
regularity with which they plot into smooth curves. 

Spacing of Buckets. — ^The curve of bucket-spacing. Fig. 44^ 
rises rapidly from zero, where the buckets are together and 
there is only lateral pressure, to 8.8 pounds for 100 pounds 
steam pressure and spacing from |" to J". The impulse then 
drops off gradually. The curve indicates that the spacing may 
vary from J" to |" without affecting the efficiency seriously; 
but apparently |" to f " pitch gives the greatest efficiency. This 
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Fig. 42. — Curves showing impulse obtained with various steam pres- 
sures, using varying sizes of nozzle, and varying bucket angles. Upon the 
basis of these and the following curves, 135° buckets were decided upon for 
the experimental work. 
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CO 70 
Gage Pressure 

Fig. 43. — Impulse on buckets as produced by different nozzles. These 
curves express efficiency of buckets and nozzles together, in terms of im- 
pulse per pound of steam used. 
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being a convenient spacing from constructive considerations, it 
was adopted for the subsequent experiments. 

Effect of Clearance between the Nozzle and the Buckets. — 
By means of shims between the nozzle support and the clamp 

Impulse at 100 pounds gage pressure 
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carrying the buckets, the effect of placing the nozzle end at 
varying distances from the buckets was tested, the distances 
varying from if" to §§". Very little difference in impulse 
could be detected, and only a few points were found, as shown 
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in Fig. 45* Apparently within the limits used, the diBlance 
of the nozzle from the buckets is not of great importance. 

Effect of Additional Sets of Buckets* through which the steam 
passes on its way to the movable buckets. 

With one set of stationary nozzles clampe^l in front of the 
movable buckets (these being reversed in position and the scales 
counter- weighteii so as to measure the impulse), at 1(K) pounds 
per square inch gage pressure, the impulse on the movable 
buckets was 6 pounds. With two stationary sets clamped together 
without clearance between them, and placed before the movable 
nozzles as before, the impulse on the movable buckets was 4,8 
lbs. With three seta of stationary buckets the impulse was 
3»6 pounds. When no extra sets of buckets were used, the 
impulse on the movable buckets due to the direct jet from the 
nozzle was 8.8 pounds for an initial pressure of 100 pounds 
gage. 

If ^ith two extra sets the first set of extra buckets (station- 
ary) should receive 8.8 pounds, the second set 6^ and the movable 
4.8 pounds, the total impulse would be the sum of 8,8, 6.0, 
and 4.8, or 19.6 pounds. The upper curve (Fig. 46) was plotted 
upon this assumption, adding to the impulse of the first set 
that of all the following. It has been the experience of builders of 
the many^tage impulse-turbine that the pressure beyond a row 
of buckets is often higher than that before it, and it is probable 
that in the arrangement under tliscussion the steam-flow would 
be checked by the accumulation of pressure in the later buckets, 
thus preventing the full impulse from being reahzed. 

The middJe curve shows the obtainable impulse for the 
ordinary arrangement of impulse-turbine, in which only the 
alternate rows of buckets rotate, the others being the stationary 
guides. The total impulse given by this arrangement is much 
greater than that given by the single row of buckets, but not 
as great as though all tlie rows rotated. 

WTiile these curves indicate relative values of the losses 
occurring in the guide-blades, the results are probably quite 
different, numerically, when the movable buckets are travelling 
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rapidly in front of the guide-buckets and disturbing the steady 
flow of steam. 

Effect of Clearance between Sets of Buckets. — In turbine 
construction it is necessary to provide clearance between the 
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moving and stationary rows of blades or buckets, and this 
was not allowed in the previously described experiment for 
finding the effect upon the impulse of increasing the nimiber 
of rows of stationary buckets. 
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To determine the efifect of clearance two sets of stationary 
buckets were placed before the movable set, and the clearance 
was obtained by interposing strips of sheet metal between 
the stationary sets. Runs were made with clearances of A'% 
A",andr. 

The curve at the top of Fig, 47 shows the impulse at 80 
pounds initial pressm-e with varying amounts of clearance. 
The points determined all fall on a smooth curve, and show that 
clearance up to ^" has apparently very little effect in diminish- 
ing impulse. From Jj" to ^'^ the loss is noticeable, and after 
A" it is greatj increasing rapidly with the clearance- On the 
lower part of the page are shown curves of impulse with differ- 
ent clearances. Calling the impulse obtained with no clearance 
at all 100 per cent^ the losses due to increased clearance are aa 
follows at 100 pds. initial pressure by gage. 

Buckets clamped close together, no 

clearance impulse 4.8 pds. ^ 100% 

j^inch clearance.. , , " 4,8 '' =100% 

A- '' " ■ '' 4,5 '' - 94% 

'' - '' 3,6 '^ - 75% 

These figures and the curves indicate that the clearance 
between rows has an important bearing upon turbine econ- 
omy. A certain amount of clearance is necessary for me- 
chanical reasons, especially since the parts of the maehioe are 
exposed to high temperatures. Especial attention to this 
point is required in macliines that are to use superheated 
steam. 

Use of Air pnstead of Steam.^The nozzle directing the 
jet upon the buckets was attached to a source of compressed- 
air supply, the remainder of the apparatus being the same 
as that used in the steam experiments excepting that the 
canvas shield used with steam was no longer necessary. 

As is shown by the curves (Figs. 48 and 50), the impulse^ 
with air was in each case about 12 per cent higher than with 
steam of corresponding initial pressure. The effects produced 
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Fig 47. — Relation between impulse and clearance between buckets, 
show^ing decrease of tlie impulse due to increase of clearance. 
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were the same in character as those produced by steam, and as 
air was more agreeable to operate, the remaining experiments 
were made with it instead of steam. 

Effect of "Cutting Over" the Edges of the Buckets.— The 
nozzle angle was shifted from its former position so that instead 
of directing the jet tangentially upon the bucket surfaces at 
•entrance, it caused the stream to be divided or spUt by the 
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Fig. 48. — Relation between impulse produced by steam and by air. 



edges. The results are shown in Fig. 49 for 100 pounds 
initial pressure. The most efficient angle was found to be 
that given tangency of the stream to the buckets, or 22J degrees 
with the vertical. Larger angles cause an action against the 
backs of the buckets, while with smaller angles the stream 
is spread by the edges of a number of buckets and does not 
strike any as efficiently as when directed tangentially to the 
bucket surfaces at entrance. 
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/ Efficiency of Rough Surface Buckets as Compared witb thos^ 1 
1 having Smooth Surfaces,^The buckete as used in the previous 1 
experiments had been finished to very smooth surfaces and 1 
it was desired to find out to what extent this contributed 1 
towards high efficiency. The buckets M^ere therefore taken 1 
from the damps, covered with shellac and sprinkled with H 
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[Q. 49.— Effect of cutting over the edges of the buckets. For these ex- 
Hienta 22^° w^ found to be the angle of nozzles giving highest efficiency. 

ss filings. These were allowed to stick and they effectu- 
' roughened the surfaces. The buckets were then reset 
Lhe clamps and runs were madcp using air as the working 
d, with one set of movable buckets and also with two star 
larv sets placed before the inovable set. 
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EXPERIMENTAL WORK ON FLOW OF STEAM. 139^ 

The losses resulting from increased skin friction were very 
considerable. With one set of movable buckets only, the 
loss amounted to 6 per cent — that is, the impulse at 100 pounds 
initial gage pressure was only 94 per cent of the impulse for 
smooth buckets at the same pressure. The curves, Fig. 51,. 
show the relation between the impulse as received upon smooth 
and upon rough buckets respectively. The runs made with 
two extra sets of rough buckets placed before the set of mov- 
able buckets show very much increased losses and indicate 
that the loss is directly proportional to the number of sets 
added. The investigators plotted a curve (not reproduced 
here) based on this indication, and concluded that, calling the 
smooth buckets 100 per cent efficient, the following would 
result from the addition of successive sets of rough buckets 
of the kind employed in the experiments. 

Efficiency. \ 

One set smooth buckets 100 per cent* 

'' " rough '* 94 '' " 

Two sets rough '' 82^' '' 

Three '' '' '' 64 '' '' 

Four " " '' 42 '' '' 

This means that if the working fluid were caused to pass 
through four sets of such rough buckets as used, before strik- 
ing the single movable row of rough buckets, the impulse 
upon the latter would be less than half of what would be obtained 
with one set of smooth buckets acted upon directly by the 
jet from the nozzle. 

The following inferences are drawn from the experimental 
work discussed in the preceding pages : 

1. Rate of flow, by weight, is greater through an orifice 
with rounded entrance than if the entrance is sharp-cornered 
or only slightly rounded. 

2. Rate of flow, by weight, is decreased by the addition of 
a nozzle, either diverging or straight, to the discharge side of 
the orifice. 
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3. Rate of flow, by weight, reaches a maximuin when the 
final pressure is from about 0.85 to 0.50 times the absolute 
initial pressure. 

4. The maximum rate of flow from the sharp-cornered 
orifice occurs after a somewhat greater reduction of back pres- 




Apparatus used by Mr. George Wilson, for determining reaction due to steam 
flow from orifice at M. (Reproduced from London "Engineering," 1872.) 

sure than is required with the rounded orifice to bring about 
the maximum rate of flow. 

5. The addition of a divergent nozzle to the orifice seems 
to cause the maximum rate of flow to occur earlier — that is, 
after less reduction of back pressure — than is the case with the 
simple orifice. 
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6. The velocity attained depends to some extent upon the 
rounding of the orifice or entrance to the nozzle, and may be 
greater with the square or slightly rounded entrance than 
when the roimding is of greater radius. 

7. As shown in Figs. 53 and 54, from the experiments 
of Messrs. Weber and Law in Sibley College, and Fig. 55, 




Apparatus used in Sibley College exi)eriinentM with iiozzIoh and buckots. 

from Dr. Stodola's '^Steani-turbinos/' thoro is, with all shapes 
of orifice there represented, a sudden (h'oj) of pressure inuiu^ 
diately in the narrowest section of the orifice, to below the 
back pressure, then a rise of pressure as the steam leaves 
the orifice, accompanied by variations above and below the 
back pressure, till the pressure in the jet gradually steadies 
down to that of the medium into which it is flowing. The 
Sibley College experiments were made with the searching-tube 
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Fig. 52. — Curves representing ideal conditions of flow, with adiabatic 
expansion, and nozzle crossHsections made so as to carry out such expan- 
sion 
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communicating with the piston of an ordinary steam-engine 
indicator, and the rapid vibrations were not indicated to the 
same extent as in the experiments described by Dr. Stodola. 



Effect of Increased Back PjTjasiipe. 




Fig. 53. — ^Nozzle used in experiments of MesHrH. W«l)«r and Law, and luirvivK 
obtained with varying back proHHuroti. 

8. According to the experimental work discussod, a wniplo 
orifice is more efficient than an expanding nozzle for initial 
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pressure up to about 70 pounds absolute; for higher initial 
pressures an expanding nozzle, with entrance only slightly 
rounded, is to be used, and its efficiency increases as the initial 




Inches 



Fig. 54. — Orifice used by Messrs. Weber and Law, and curves obtained with 
varying back pressures. 



pressure increases. Plate III shows a value of j/ = 0.06 for 
pressures about 200 pounds by gage. Such high efficiency 
cannot be obtained with an incorrectly designed nozzle. 

9. It appears that steam flowing through a simple orifice 
does not attain a greater velocity, while in the orifice itself ^ than 
from 1400 to 1500 feet per second, no matter how much the 
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pressure is reduced in the receiving space. However, as shown 
on page 117, the velocity of the jet issuing from a simple 
orifice into the atmosphere, as indicated by the reaction 
against the discharging vessel, may be as high as from 2600 
to 2700 feet per second. The fact that the weight of flow 
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can be so closely calculated upon the basis of a heat drop cor- 
responding to about 1500 feet per second velocity in the orifice 
is significant of the truth of the first statement. The additional 
circumstances that the reaction indicates a much greater final 
velocity of efflux, and that the simple orifice has been found in 
practice to be superior in efficiency to the expanding nozzle 



* Figs. 55, 55a, and 56 are from Dr. Stodola's book on Steam Turbines. 
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for low initial pressures, lead to the conclusion that a consid- 
erable portion of the energy in the steam after it leaves the 
throat is effective in further accelerating the jet in its initial 
direction. The remainder of the energy given up is spent 
in producing the vibrations already described, and in causing 
a general displacement of the atmosphere into which the jet 
flows. It is the province of the expanding nozzle attached 
to the simple orifice to contain the steam during its total 
expansion from initial to lowest possible back pressure, and 
to thus cause the velocity of the jet to attain the maximum 
value corresponding to the total change from energy in the 
form of heat to kinetic energy of the jet, and to direct the flow 
into a given line of action, so that the jet may be usefully 
employed. 

10. In the divergent or expanding nozzle the interchange 
of heat energy between the steam and the walls of the nozzle 
causes more heat to be rejected in the exhaust than would be 
rejected if the flow were frictionless. This is one cause of loss 
of energy and therefore of diminished efficiency. 

11. Another loss of energy may occur, due to incorrect 
proportions of the nozzle; that is, while having correct cross- 
sectional areas ^ot the desired flow of steam, the nozzle may 
be too long or too short, and thus the angle of divergence may 
be such that the jet will leave the nozzle walls and so not fill 
out the cross-sections. This leads to vibrations of the stream 
and consequent loss of energy. The nozzle should be so ar- 
ranged that the steam will expand while in the nozzle to just 
the pressure of the medium into which it is to flow. The curves 
A J C, and D, in Fig. 56, show the vibrations occurring when 
the back pressure is either less or greater than that at the end 
of expansion in the nozzle. Curve B shows the correct con- 
dition, the back pressure being just that at the large end of 
the nozzle. In Figs. 53 and 54 are shown curves obtained by 
Messrs. Weber and Law by the use of a searching-tube and 
indicator as before described. 

These curves show, for varying back pressures but con- 
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stant initial pressure, the drop occurring at once upon arrival 
of the steam in the throat of the nozzle, and the rise following 
the initial drop of pressure. The smooth curve bounding 



lf/y>M^ 



'^/^T'.'^H 



tf/?fl^ _*^*'*'_ 




Fig. 55a. 

the ends of the pressure curves on Fig. 55 is the curve of 
adiabatic expansion. 

The fact seems to be that a great increase in velocity occurs 
at entrance to the nozzle, after which the velocity is checked 
and the pressure rises. Dr. Stodola explains this as ". . . be- 
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cause steam particles possessed of great velocity strike against 
a slower-moving steam mass, and are therefore compressed to 
a higher degree . . . according to the theory of 'compression 
shock ' of Von Riemann/' 

Curve N, Plate IX, was plotted from a tabulated series 
of results of experiments published by Dr. Stodola in his work, 
"The Steam-turbine/' The curve represents the fall in pres- 
sure as the steam advanced along the nozzle shown above the 
curves; curve A has been calculated with the value j/ = 0.20. 

kglqcm 




-30 -20 



10 20 30 40 50 
Distance along Nozzle 

II > 

Fig. 56. 



70 80 
Tnn> 



This is seen to coincide very closely with the experimentally 
determined curve. 

Curves B and C represent calculated pressures along the 
nozzle with allowances of 10% and energy loss respect- 
ively. Assuming that the nozzle was so designed that the 
steam filled out the cross-sectional areas, the velocities along 
the nozzle were as given by the velocity curve, reaching about 
3400 feet per second. 

The experimentally determined pressures used in plotting 
curve N were those obtained with the hole in the side of tlie 
searching-tube sloping against the stream, and were higher 
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PLATE IX. 
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than when the hole was nonnal, or when it sloped away from 
the stream. If the lower values are more nearly correct, then 
the energy loss was less than 20%. 

The initial pressure used in the experiments is given as 
149 pounds absolute. By comparing the friction loss of 20% 
with that indicated on Plate III, the latter is, for the same 
initial pressure, only 12%, and this tends to confirm the 
inference pointed out by Dr. Stodola, that the friction loss 
is lower than 20%. The values of y calculated in the table 
at the end of Chapter V, from the Sibley College experiments, 
show, for 110 pounds absolute pressure, a frictional loss of 
12.5% in the expanding nozzle used. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE IMPa^E-TlRIUNK. 

The impulse-turbine may be designed in any one of the 
following ways: 

(a) Single stage, consisting of a set of nozzles and a single 
wheel carmng one row of blarles. The pressure is the same 
on the two sides of the wheel, or <lisc, the whole pressure drop 
occurring in the nozzles. This gives very high peripheral 
velocity, and since the diameter nmst l>e kept small enough 
to keep the centrifugal forces ^^^thin limits, the number of 
revolutions is very great. The de Laval turl)ines run at s{xhh1s 
of from lO.(HM) to :^0,0(X) revolutions |hm' minute, giving a 
peripheral velocity of 1200 to 1400 ft.i)er second. The exces- 
sive angular velr>city of the rotating jxu't necessitates the use 
of gearing in applying the power to machines. 

(b) Other rows of blades may be added, either upon the 
single wheel or upon separate wlieels. in order more com- 
pletely to absorb the energy oi the steam leaving the noz/les. 
There is no further pressure drop, however, after leaving the 
nozzles, and only one set of tlie latter is supplied. This tyjH^ 
has therefore a single pressure stage and several velocity 
stages, and high peripheral velocity. 

(r\ The first nozzles may be so arranged as to expand the 
steam through only a portion of tlie pressure ami temperature 
range available, thus causing the steam to leave the fii-st set 
of nozzles at a much lower velocity than results from the single- 
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pressure-stage turbine. Since good efficiency demands that 
the peripheral velocity of the blades be proportional to the 
entering steam velocity, the peripheral velocity may be decreased 
with the decrease of steam velocity. The steam is reduced in 
the first nozzles to a pressure considerably higher than the 
condenser pressure, and hence may be expanded through 
another set of nozzles arranged to discharge upon another set 
of blades, on a separate wheel, in a separate compartment or 
division of the turbine-casing from that containing the first 
wheel. The second set of nozzles and blades constitutes the 
second stage of the turbine. By sufficiently Umiting the 
pressure drop that can occur in a single set of nozzles, the 
velocity of exit of the steam, and consequently the necessary 
peripheral velocity of the blades, may be greatly reduced. 
The many-stage impulse-turbine thus consists of several 
single-stage turbines, placed in series with one another. The 
steam leaves each set of blades with considerable velocity, 
but since the next wheel is in a separate chamber, and the 
steam has to pass through a set of orifices or nozzles to reach 
it, the exit velocity cannot be used as velocity. The steam 
comes partially to rest before going through the next nozzles, 
and the energy in the exhaust from the preceding blades is 
expended in producing impact, and consequently in raising 
the temperature and pressure of the steam before it enters 
the succeeding nozzles. Thus the exit velocity from all but 
the wheel next to the condenser is effective in doing work in 
the turbine. In passing through the chambers and passages 
there is loss due to leakage through the clearance spaces, and 
this causes loss of the heat in a certain amount of steam which 
gets through without doing work on the turbine-buckets. 

The Single-stage Impulse- turbine. — ^The velocity of steam at 
exit from a nozzle may be determined as previously indicated, 
and gives the value shown by V in Fig. 57, being the abso- 
lute velocity of the steam as it enters the turbine. 

Considering first a simple impulse-wheel, rotating with a 
peripheral velocity of u feet per second, the velocity of the 
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entering steam, relatively to the velocity of the rotating blades 
on the wheel, will be represented by v ( =AC) in magnitude and 
direction. In order that the steam may enter the blades 
without shock, the angle of the entering edge of the blades 
with the direction of motion, u, must be J, the same as the direc- 
tion of relative velocity of the entering steam. Assuming that 
no frictional losses occur in the blade-channels, the relative 
exit velocity will be Vi = v. The angle of exit may be made 
according to the judgment of the designer, and, as has been 



r 




Fig. 57. 

seen (see page 20), this angle determines to a great extent 
the efficiency of the wheel. Mechanical considerations prevent 
the obtaining of complete reversal of the jet in this type of 
turbine. Usually the angle ^ is made equal to the angle J, 
and the cross-sectional area at exit from the • blades equals 
that at entrance to them. 

It is shown by the examples on page 23 that if V and 
Vi are, respiectively, the absolute velocities of the entering 
and departing steam, the work done upon the blades by W 
pounds of steam passing them per second is 



K = W{V^-Vi^)^2g, foot-pounds. 
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Since the kinetic energy at velocity V =q— , the efficiency 

IS y2 ' 

The velocities may be represented as shown in Fig. 58, V 
and Fi being the initial and final absolute velocities respect- 
ively. 

Let the initial velocity be 3500 feet per second, = V. 
'' a -30°. 

" peripheral velocity = 1200 feet per second, =w. For 
the ideal case shown at the left on Plate X the relative entrance 
and exit velocity is 2;=2540 ft. per sec. This gives Fi, the 
absolute exit velocity, as 1870 ft. per sec. The energy given 
up to the buckets, per pound of steam, is 

(3500)2 -(1870)2 iQAnnnf . a 
644 ^ 136,000 foot-pounds. 

This may also be computed by resolving the absolute veloci- 
ties V and Fi along the direction of motion of the buckets, 
and adding the components, multiplying by the perij)heral 
velocity, u, and dividing by g. The horizontal components 
may be taken from the diagram by measurement. 

Thus the energy given up is 

{C^^Ou (3030 + 640) X 1200 ,^^^^^ 
'g ~ l^^r^ =136,000 + . 

Losses in Nozzles and Buckets. — As the steam expands in the 
nozzle it experiences frictional resistances which cause it to give 
up less energy than it would under ideal conditions of flow, and 
the loss therefrom diminishes the nozzle exit velocity, V, to some 
value /F( = FO, where / is ecjual to the square root of the 
quantity 1-ij in the example on page 83. Thus, for 2/ = 0.15, 
/=Va85 = 0.92. 

The coefficient / varies according to the length and other 
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proportions of the nozzle. The initial velocity being V (=/F) 
gives v^ as the real relative velocity of the steam at entrance 
to the first moving blades of a stage. This is further decreased, 
by resistances in the blades, to the value r/=An/. The loss 
of energy, per pound of steam, will be, in the nozzle, 

72_(;7)2 72,7/2 

^^^ 29 — W^' 

The remaining energy is 

72 72,7/2 7/2 

A line representing 7' may be drawn in the velocity diagram 
at the right of Plate X, and this combined with u gives 1/, 
the real relative velocity at entrance to the moving blades. 
The loss in the moving blades is 



where k=\/l — ]/, y' being the per cent loss of energy occa- 
sioned as the steam passes through the moving blades. More 
properly, ]/ is the percentage of the available energy which 
is effective in heating the buckets and other steam-passages, 
and so not effective, at the point under consideration, for pro- 
ducing velocity of flow. The remaining energy, after deducting 
both losses, is 

7/2 ^/2 7/2 

2g ^ ^2g 2g 

7/2_7^/2_(l_jfc2y2 

" 2g 

These quantities are to be used in the modified velocity 
diagram at the right on Plate X, and this may now be drawn 
according to the following assumptions. Let the loss due to 
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friction in the nozzles correspond to a value of 2/=0.12; and 
in the buckets let j/' =0.14. The fraction by which the entrance 
velocity is decreased is /, and the actual velocity of the steam 
from the nozzles will be 



7'=/F = F\/l-2/. 



Therefore f=\/l-y, as before stated; and in the present 
example the value is \/0:88, or 0.94, approximately. Then 
7' = 0.94X3500 = 3290 ft. per second. The resulting relative 
velocity is 2;' = 2330, and this is diminished in the buckets to a 
value W, where A; =\/l- 0.14 = 0.923. The value of vi is 
then 0.928X2330 = 2160 ft. per second, and the absolute velocity 
of exits from the buckets is 7i' = 1570. The nozzle angle 
of course remains as it was before, but the angle J' has become 
slightly greater than the corresponding angle A in the ideal 
case. The work done, per pound of steam, is 

,,, 32302 -15702- 0.14 X (2330)2 \,^^^^, 

K' = gj^ = 119,000 foot-pounds. 

The work done in the frictionless turbine was found to be 

^ ^oouu__ou£^ = 136,000 foot-pounds. 

The efficiency in this ideal case was 

35002-18702 

35002 "'l*- 

The efficiency after deducting the loss due to friction is 
119,000 



136,000 



X 0.714 =0.624. 



This figure does not represent the true efficiency, because losses 
due to windage and to friction of jovu-nals and stuffing-boxes 
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have not been considered. Assuming a loss of 10 per cent 
due to these causes, the work delivered by the machine is 

0.9 X 119,000 = 108,000 foot-pounds. 

The efBciency is therefore 0.566. 

Smce one pomid of steam, in passing through the turbine,, 
causes 108,000 foot-pounds of work to be deUvered to the shaft, 
the steam consumption of the machine in pounds per deUvered 
horse-power hour is 

1,980,000 



108,000 



= 18.4. 



Assuming the revolutions of the wheel per minute to be 
15,000, the diameter to give a peripheral velocity of 1200 feet 
per second is 

1230x60 
l^nmy*^ ^ . = 1.53 feet, or about 18 J inches. 

If the wheel were to deUver 100 horse-power, it would use 
1840 .pounds of steam per hour, or about 0.51 pound per second. 
The nozzle discussed in the example on page 85 would deUver 
about half of that amount of steam, but five or six nozzles cf 
smaller diameter and length might better be used than two of 
those referred to. 

The dimensions of the nozzles may be found by the same 
method as used in the previous nozzle calculations. 

The Two-stage Impulse-turbine, with Several Rows of 
Buckets in Each Stage. — Let an impulse-turbine have two 
stages, each containing one set of nozzles, and three rotating 
and two stationary sets of buckets, as shown in Fig. 60. Let 
the initial pressure at the throttle-valve be 160 pounds per 
square inch absolute. 

Let expansion in the first nozzles be from 160 pds. to 14 
pds. absolute. 
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FiG. 60.— ^'ertical section, two-stage Curtis turbine, 500 K.W., 1800 R.P.M. 
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Let expansion in the second nozzles be from 14 pds. to 
a vacuum of 29 inches of mercury. 

The ideal case will be considered first, allowing for no 
losses excepting that due to the energy in the exhaust-steam. 

From the curves on Plate XI it is foimd that the steam 
during its expansion in the first-stage nozzles gains a velocity 
of 2990 feet per second. This may be found with the aid of 
the heat diagram at the back of the book. Thus, 

Ti, corresponding to 160 pds. absolute, = 824° F. abs. 
T2, " '' 14 '' '' =670° F. '' 

Assmning 100% dry steam, — from the chart, the total heat 
is 1192 B.T.U. per pound at the initial pressure. After adia- 
batic expansion the heat in the mixture is 1014 B.T.U 

1192-1014 = 178 B.T.U. given up. 

The velocity = F=224\/l78=2990 ft. per second, approximately. 
Let the peripheral velocity u be 400 feet per second. This 

gives a ratio of y: = 0.135. 

Let the angle of the nozzles with the plane of rotation of 
the buckets be 20°. 

The velocity diagram for the first movable buckets may 
be drawn as before, the entrance and exit angles of the 
buckets being the same as those made by the relative velocity 
lines with the direction of motion of the buckets. 

From the relative exit velocity Vi { = v) may be found 
the absolute velocity Fi, and, since the stationary buckets 
receive the jet in the direction corresponding to the absolute 
velocity, they may be sketched in, as at B. These stationary 
buckets act as nozzles for the succeeding movable buckets, 
and the direction of the relative velocity fine, ^2, is used for 
determining the angles of entrance and exit for the movable 
buckets at C, In similar manner each stationary and mov- 
able set may be outlined. 
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The efficiency of the sj^stem is 

where Vn is the final absolute exit velocity. In the present 
case there are five sets of buckets, including movable and 
stationary, and hence n = 5. 

The distance YZ, Plate XII, equals «(n + l), and 

Fn2 = y2+ {(n + i)w}2_2r(n + l)w cos a. 

Por the ideal case under consideration the efficiency is 

F2-TV 2(n-^l)ucosa Un-^lhi\^ 
y2 - y yz • • 

In the single-stage turbine w = i and the efficiency is 

as was shown on page 23, Chapter I. 

In the present case 7i=o: cos 20" = 0.94, approx. 

^^ . 2 / 6 X 400 X 0.94 {'0^- X ^400^2 
Efficiency = ^Jyo ,2^90-- = 0.^ +. 

From the diagram, Plate XII, T'5 = 10S0 ft. per sec. 

f2990i--il0S0'2 
Efficiency = oIjoq^^ "" ^•^" "^ • 

The variation of efficiency with a and with n and u is 
shown on plate on page 207. 

The velocity diagram shown at the left on Plate XII is 
for the ideal case. The velocities represented by the various 
lines are as follows: 
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V = absolute velocity leaving nozzles. 
Vi= '' '' '' buckets No. 1. 

72- " '' '' '' '' 2 and equals Fi. 

73= '' '' " " " 3. 

i; = relative velocity leaving nozzles. 
vi= ' ' ' ' ' ' buckets No. 1 and equals v. 

V2= " " '' '' '' 2. 

1,3= << '' '^ '' *' 3 '' '' V2. 

i;4= '' '' '' *' '' 4. 

i;6= '' '* '^ '' *' 5 '' '' V4. 

Since there are no losses during the passage of the steam 
through the nozzles and buckets, all the energy given up is 
effective in producing rotation, and the work done, may be 
calculated as follows : 



64.4 = 61,700 ft.-lbs. 



In iSrst movable buckets, (2990)2 - (2230)2 ■ 
' ' second '' " (2230)2 - (1560)2 -64.4 = 39,500 

' ' third " ' ' (1560)2 - (1080)2 ^64.4 = 19,600 



Total 120,800 ft.-lbs. 

This is to be compared with V^ — V^ -^2g 

=»ZM.^ 120,800. 

rpu ffi • • (2990)2 -(1080)2 

The efficiency is (OQQO^^ =0.87. 

The velocities obtained in actual turbines are less than 
those just considered, because of the frictional resistances 
encountered by the steam in its passage through nozzles and 
buckets. The diagram is therefore to be modified accord- 
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ing to the reduction in velocity, and the blade angles made 
to correspond. 

Calling the loss of energy y, as before, let the initial veloc- 
ity V correspond to the value j/=0.08. 

The steam, as it issues from the nozzle, will then have a 
velocity of 



y' = 224\/l78x 0.92 =2870 feet per second. 

Let the steam, as it passes through the buckets, fail to 
gain the full velocity of the ideal case because of frictional 
resistances represented by the following values of y: 

During passage through set No. 1 y =0.03 

'' '' 2 2/ = 0.05 

'' *' " " '' 3 y=0.06 

'' " '' *' '' 4 y = 0.07 

'' '' '' '' '' 5 j/ = 0.07 

The velocities to be used in laying down the diagram will 
then be: 

V = 2870 feet per second, as already foimd. 
vi' = 2500V1-0.03 = 2450 feet per second. 

72' = 2080Vl-0.05 =2030 '' 

r3' = 1690Vl-0.06 =1640 " 

F4' = 1320Vl-0.07 =1280 '' 

i;5' = 1020Vl-1.07 = 985 '' 

y s' = final absolute velocity = 850 ' ' 

The resulting modified velocity diagram is shown in the 
center of Plate XII. The efficiency of this stage of the tur- 
bine is not represented, as before, by the difference of the 
squares of the two absolute velocities, — ^initial and finsj, re- 
spectively, — for the decrease of the final velocity V^ below the 
value in the ideal case is due to the fact that the steam is 
carrying away with it heat energy, which in the ideal case 
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would be given up as kinetic energy corresponding to in- 
creased velocity. The heat carried away is available for doing 
work in the second stage of the turbine. 

The work done on each of the movable sets of buckets 
may be determined as was. done in the case of the single-stage 
turbine discussed on page 157. Thus, for the nozzles and 
first moving buckets, 



7'=/7, where /=\/r^=>/l -0.08=0.96. 
Therefore 7' =0.96x2990 = 2870 feet per second. 
The work done on the first moving buckets is 

K^' = j (702 - {Vi'Y - {l-ki^y 2 j ^2(7 

28702 - 20802 - 0.03 X 25002 ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 
= -^^ =58,000 ft.-pds. 

Similarly, the work done on the second moving buckets, that is, 
on set No. 3, is 

IW = { {V2y - (7302 - (1 -mvP \ ^2g 

20302 - 13302 - 0.06 X 16902 ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 
= ^^ = 33,800 ft.-pds. 

Finally, the work done on the last moving buckets (set No. 
5) is ^ 

. Ks' = ! (7.02 - (7502 - 0.07 X {V4!f \ -^2gr 

12802-8502-0.07x10302 ,^,^^,, , 
= w^A = 13,100 ft.-pds. 

The total work done on the wheels by the steam, per pound, 
is the sum of these amounts, or 104,900 foot-pounds. 

In the ideal case the work was 120,800 foot-pounds, and 
the efficiency was 0.87. 
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The efficiency in the present case is 

104,900 



120,800 



X 0.87 = 0.755. 



The steam consumption of this turbine, if no further stage 
were added, wouM be 

1,980,000 ,__ , u u 

UU Q 00~ "" pounds per horse-power hour. 

If there were a loss of 10^, due to friction of journals and 
to windage, as was assumed in the case of the simple impulse- 
turbine of one rotating wheel, the steam consumption of the 
first stage of turbine in the present example, if worked alone, 
would be about 21 pounds i>er horse-power hour. This is 
about 12% higher than that of the simple turbine, but the 
important difference between the two machines Ues in the 
fact that, while the simple turbine considered has a peripheral 
speed of 1200 feet per second, and a ratio of initial steam 
velocity to peripheral velocity of 1 to 2.9, the turbine with 
three rotating wheels develops power with about equal economy 
when working at a peripheral velocity of (400 feet per second or) 
one third that of the simple turbine, and with a ratio of 
peripheral to initial steam velocity of about 1 to 7.2. It is 
to be remembered, also, that the simple turbine considered 
is assumed to exhaust into a condenser, although it has some- 
what low nozzle efficiency; while the turbine with three rotat- 
ing wheels is assumed to be exhausting at about atmospheric 
j)ressure. This was done in the present example in order that 
the effect of adding a second set of nozzles and three more 
rotating wheels might be shown, and it remains to investigate 
that part of the problem. 

Calculations for the Second Stage of the Turbine. — From 
the heat diagram it was found, in the first part of the example, 
that steam in expanding adiabatically from 160 to 14 pounds 
absolute i)ressure gave up 178 B.T.IL per pound. In a fric- 
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tionless and otherwise ideal turbine all of this energy would 
be effective in producing velocity of flow in the nozzles. The 
Irictional resistance opposed by the surfaces of nozzles and 
buckets causes the steam to give up less heat as work on the 
bucketSj and therefore to carry away more heat into the ex- 
haust, than it would in a frictionless turbine. The useful 
work done upon the buckets of the three moving wheels con- 
sidered has been found to be 104,900 foot-pounds per pound 
of steam. Tliis is equivalent to 135 B.T.U, 

If losses caused by leakage past the buckets^ and by 
mechanical friction, windage, etc., be neglected, the steam at 
exliaust from the last of the three movable buckets mil 
possess an amount of heat greater than it would have 
possessed after purely adiabatic expansion, equal to 178- 
135 --43 B.T.U. per pound. After adiabatic expansion, if 
such had occurred, from 160 to 14 pounds absolute, the steam 
would contain 1018 B.T,U. per pound, and it^ quahty would 
be 0.86S, The heat of vaporization of dry saturated steam 
at 14 pounds absolute is 967 B.T.U, There is present in 
each pound of the mixture of steam and water 1,00-0.868 = 
0.132 pound of water, and to evaporate this would require 
0.132x0.967-128 B.T.U, The amount of heat available for 
accomplishing evaporation, and therefore for increasing the 
quality of the steam, is 43 B.T.U. This is sufficient to in- 



43 



crease the quality by ^t^qX 0.132 -■ 



0.0443, 



The quality of the 

steam entering the second-stage nozzles will then be 0.868 + 
€.044^0.912. 

Steam of 14 pounds absolute pressui*e and 0.912 quality 
contains 1060 B.T.U< per pound. This steam is to expand 
in the second-stage nozzles to a final pressure corresponding 
to a vacuum of 29 inches of mercury or a temperature of 540 
degrees absolute. Following the vertical line on the heat 
diagram from the state-point for the steam before it enters 
the second-stage nozzles down to the line of 540 degrees abso- 
lute temperature, the heat content^s of the mixture of steam 
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and water, after expansion, is 875 B.T.U. The heat avail- 
able for producing velocity in the jet from the second-stage 
nozzles is then 1060-875 = 185 B.T.U. 

The heat employed in the first stage was. . 135 B.T.U. 

Total 320 B.T.U. 

The total heat drop during expansion of dry saturated 
steam from 160 poimds absolute to a vacuum of 29 inches 
is 320 B.T.U., in case the quality of the exhaust is as indicated 
by the above calculation, that is, 0.78. The quaUty after 
adiabatic expansion would of course be lower than this. Let 
the energy loss due to friction in the second-stage nozzles 
be that corresponding to a value of 2/=0.26. The initial 
velocity of steam, as it strikes the iSrst buckets, will then be 

7" =224\/l85X 0.74 =2620 feet per second. 

Let the values of y for the second stage be as follows: 

During passage through set No. 1 y=0.05 

'' " '' '' '' 2 t/ = 0.06 

" '' '' '' '' 3 t/ = 0.08 

'' '' 4 t/ = 0.10 

'' '' '' '' " 5 t/=0.12 

The velocities will then be as follows: 

F"=2620 feet per second, as already found. 
ri" = 2250>/l^a05 
72" = 1800\^l-0.06 
V3" = 1400^1-0.08 
74" = 1070Vl-0.10 



V'= 780\/r^ 

75" = final absolute velocity 



=2190 feet 


per 


second. 


= 1745 " 






= 1345 " 






= 1015 " 






= 730 " 






= 520 " 
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As the losses increase, the blade angles become greater 
■and greater, and the designer may decide to limit the size of 
•exit angle. Suppose, for example, it were thought advisable 
to Umit the exit angles to 45° or less. The angle of V/' would 
become larger than 45° if the method of laying out the dia- 
gram were not changed. A Une X"Z/ may be drawn making 
an angle of 45° with the line of action of the buckets, and v^' 
may be revolved so as to coincide with Z"L. Completing 
the diagram as shown, by measuring off each succeeding 
velocity Une, as V5" upon Z"L, the corresponding velocities 
may be foimd, and the exit angles of the buckets made as 
desired. A similar change might have been made in the dia- 
gram for the first stage, and would have resulted in smaller 
-exit angles for the last buckets. This would have slightly 
increased the efficiency of the first stage, but that it would 
have improved the turbine as a whole is doubtful. 

The work done by the steam upon the moving buckets 
of the second stage may be calculated as was done for the first 
stage. 

For the first moving buckets, 

^^,. J2620P-(W-0.05X(2250)3 ^ 52,200 ft.-pds. 

^^,.J1745P-(W-o.o8x(1400)^^ 27,000 " 

, (1015)''-(520)2-0.12X(780)2 .._ ,, 

As -^^ = 10,700 

Total work of second stage 89,900 ft.-pds. 

Work of first stage of turbine, 104,900, Hay 105,000 

Total work of turbine, per pound of steam, 1 94 ,9(M) 

Taking the losses due to friction of journulH, windage, and 
leakage as 22 per cent of the work done by the Htcain, the 

fxi . u- • 1,980,000 
steam consimiption of the turbme is mr («i/)xV)-7u-13 pounds 
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per delivered horse-power hour, approximately, or 17.4 pounds 
per K.W. hour. 

These calculations are based upon saturated steam at the 
throttle-valve. When superheated steam is used the los^ea 
are much lower and the economy correspondingly higher. 
This is shown in the tables of performance of the various tur- 
bines, the steam consumption being as low as 11.3 pounds 
per electrical horse-power hour when operating with 200 de-^ 
grees F. superheat. This means 15.1 pounds per K.W. hour. 

Up to this point nothing has been said as to the amount 
of power the turbine is to develop. It has been shown that 
the steam consumption per delivered horse-power at the tur-^ 
bine shaft may be expected to be 13 pounds. This economy 
refers to the full-load conditions, and the steam consump- 
tion will increase at loads below and above full loads. If 
the turbine is intended for operating an electric generator 
having an efficiency of 0.88, the steam used per electrical 
horse-power hour will be 14.8 pounds at full load. This will 
be increased by from 15% to 20% at 50% overload. Taking 
the increase as 15%, the steam consumption at 50% over- 
load will be about 17.4 pounds per electrical horse-power 
hour. 

Let the turbine be required to operate a generator deUv- 
ering 400 electrical horse-power at full load, and 600 electrical 
horse-power when called upon for maximum overload. The 
total amount of steam required will be as follows: 

Full load, T^ = 14.8x400-^3600 = 1.65 pounds per second. 

At 50% overload, 17' = 17.4x600 -4-3600 =2.9 pounds per 
second. 

To find the diameter of the turbine-wheels. — ^The conditions 
may present themselves in either of the following ways : 

(a) The peripheral velocity having been decided upon 
in designing the buckets, the number of revolutions of the 
machinery to be operated fixes the diameter of the wheels. 
The blade spacing and length must then be made such that 
the steam-passages will have the correct cross-sectional area. 
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(6) The revolutions per minute may be left undetermined 
until the cross-sectional area necessary for the passage of 
the required amount of steam has bieen found. A given 
design of buckets having been completed, as in the preceding 
pages, the pitch of buckets may be decided upon according 
to the designer's judgment, and the diameter of wheels neces- 
sary to give the required cross-sectional area of steam-passage 
may be determined. The machinery to be operated must 
in this case be designed to correspond in revolutions with 
the turbine. 

The volume of steam is supposed, in this type of turbine, 
to remain constant during its passage through the wheels 
of a given stage: but the velocity of steam continually decreases, 
as shown by the velocity diagram. It is therefore necessary 
to increase the cross-sectional area as the distance from the 
nozzle increases. This may be done by lengthening the 
blades and by decreasing the blade thickness, while main- 
taining a constant pitch of buckets. The area might also 
be increased by varying the pitch of buckets. If the cross- 
sectional area should be increased by making the wheels of 
increasing diameter, the smallest being near the nozzles, the 
steam would not have a direct path from the buckets of one 
wheel to those of the next, and the arrangement would lead 
to serious losses. The base Une of blades is therefore kept 
of imiform diameter throughout a given stage of the turbine, 
and the length anr] thickness of blades are varied so as to 
increase the crosH-Kcctiorial area. The area through the first 
sets of buckets may \Ht rnarle much greater than necessary 
for the stearn-paKHagd*, in onUtr to keep the wheel diameters 
the same as lliat of i\nt lant whfjel, and to maintain a desired 
pitch and t}iickti<>hH of \nii'h*XH. Since the velocity through 
the buckets of the lant wiit-Atl jrj any stage is much lower than 
is the case hi the ihrX v/la*/*]^ and nmcAi the volume remains 
coiJD^tant, tlie dhxinaU^j' of w)i<'^d« d^'jxtnds ufx)n the area neces- 
sary through tlxe la«t wh(i4^ of the last stage, where the 
velocity i^ lowest. It !« iliitivUnit ta^A'Atmary to determine, first, 
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the necessary area through the passages between the buckets of 
the last set of the second stage. 

The results of experiments on the spacing of buckets, described 
in Chapter VI, indicate that the spacing, for buckets of the 
type considered here, may vary from i inch to J inch with- 
out greatly affecting the efficiency. The buckets as designed 
for the last moving set in the second stage are about A inch 
thick at the thickest part, and if they should be spaced | inch, 
the opening for passage of steam at the narrowest point would 
be A inch. 

The steam is to expand, in the nozzles of the second stage, 
to the pressure of the condenser, in which is a vacuum of 
29 inches of mercury. The quaUty after expansion was found 
to be 0.78, and as the speciiSc voliune of saturated steam at 
the vacuum pressure is 657 cubic feet, the voliune of the steam 
in the second stage, per pound, will be 

0.78X657=512 cubic feet. 

Since 2.9 pounds of steam pass through the turbine per second, 
the volume to which the steam-passages must be proportioned 
is 

2.9X512 - 1490 cubic feet. 

Let the revolutions per minute be 2000. Then for a pe- 
ripheral velocity of 400 feet per second the mean diameter of 
the bucket path will be 

400X60 g2 feet or 46 inches. 



3.14X2000 



Since the spacing of buckets is | inch, there will be 46x3.14-4- 
0.75 = 193 spaces. 

From the velocity diagram the steam leaving the last 
buckets of the second stage has a relative velocity of 730 feet 
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per second. The area required to allow 1490 cubic feet of 
steam to flow per second at a velocity of 730 feet per second is 

^ ""730" ^'^'^ ^' ^^- ^^ 2^ ^' ^• 

The clear space between buckets is A inch, and therefore the 
blade length is 

294 
^ = i93^^0:56 = 2-72 inches. 

As before mentioned, the area through the first row of the 
iSrst stage, and through the earUer rows of that stage in gen- 
eral, will be greater than necessary, owing to the relatively 
high velocities and low speciiSc volumes in those parts. This 
probably is not a detriment because the tendency of the steam 
seems to be to " back up " or accumulate in pressure towards 
the later buckets, and it seems reasonable to suppose that 
greater freedom of passageway in the first stage, and larger 
exit angles, would tend to prevent this. The " backing up " 
of pressure is well illustrated in the experiments described in 
Chapter VI. 

The height of the first buckets is determined by the diam- 
eter, or width, of the jet from the first nozzles, since it is neces- 
sary to provide full area for the steam to act against, after it 
leaves the nozzles. 

The experiments with orifices and nozzles indicate that 
the steam should be conducted from the first stage to the 
second by orifices rather than by expanding nozzles. 

The methods of design given may be appUed to turbines 
having any number of stages into which it is thought advisable 
to subdivide the machine. It is probable that with the greatly 
increased temperature range obtained when superheated steam 
is used it will be found advantageous to increase the nimaber 
of stages. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE IMPULSE-AND-REACnON TURBINE. 

The work done in the first stationary blades of the fric- 
tionless reaction-turbine is that necessary to accelerate the 




Fig. 61. 

jet from its practically zero velocity at entrance to the turbine- 
casing to the velocity Vi at which it enters the first moving 
blades. If the work in the stationary blades is called K,, 
then 

174 
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The velocity relatively to the moving blades, at entrance to 
them, is vi, and this increases to V2 at exit from the moving 
blades. The work done in the moving blades is then 

Part of Km produces pressm-e against the blades and part is 
lost as exit energy, due to the velocity 72- 




Fio. 62. 
The total work, including the energy in the exit steam, is 

Kt -Kg-^Km- 

The work done in the moving bla^len in U) the U)ial work done as 

Km 

-^, and this fraction is called the '' degreij of rrt/wition." 

The net work accomplished u|kju Uie turbine w 

K=Kt-{-Km 2fjt 
expressed in foot-pounds, and the efliciency in 

K-^(K.+Km). 
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Eocample No. 1. — ^Let initial steam-pressure =150 pounds 
per square inch absolute; let the drop in pressure in the first 
set of guide-blades be 10 pds. and let a similar drop occur 
in the first set of moving blades. Let ai -30° and let a2=«i. 
Find the work done on the moving blades per pd. steam. Let 
peripheral velocity =250 ft. per second. 

It is first necessary to calculate the velocity at entrance 
to the moving blades. Assume the expansion to be adiabatic, 
with no frictional losses. 



'Vi=to) 




u = 25Q ft. sec. 
Fig. 63. 



Heat given up in guide-blades = 6.0 B.T.U. or 7i=550 ft. 
per second. From the velocity diagram, Vi =360 ft. per second. 

The work done in the moving blades is — ^ — foot-pds., 

which equals the heat given up during the passage of the steam 
through the moving blades multiplied by 778. The heat given 
up during adiabatic expansion from 140 to 130 pds. is 6.9 B.T.U. 

Then \ =6.9x778, 

or 



V2 =^64.4 X 6.9 X 778 + (360)2 =V475,312 = 690 ft. per sec., 
approximately. The work done in the stationary blades is 

K.= y^ = ^-^=4700 ft.-pds. per sec. 
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The work done in the moving blades is 

^ V2^-v,^ (690)2 -(360)2 

Am = — 27~~ ^ 64 4 ==?360 ft.-pds. per sec. 

The total work done is 

ii:,=ii:.+i5:m=47004-5360=10,060 ft.-pds. per sec. 

From this last is to be deducted the work 

V2^ (500)2 

2~^ fi4 4 =3890 ft.-pds. per sec. 

The net work accomplished in the turbine is 

K=^Ks-\-Km-^ =6170 ft.-pds. per sec, 

or 11.2 horse-power. 

The efficiency is 

K 6170 

K,+K„ 10,060 ^^•'/''* 

The degree of reaction is 

Km 5360 

i^,~ 10,060""-^^^' 

or approximately one-half degree reaction, which is about that 

used in reaction-turbine construction. The exit velocity in 

the above turbine is so high that the steam consumption would 

be very large, and the need for more stages is obvious. Thus 

the steam consumption per horse-power per hour would be 

3600 ^^, 

jY^ =321 pounds. 



/ 
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The many-stage reaction-turbine consists of guide and 
rotating rows of blades, as indicated in Fig. 64. There may 
be many consecutive rows, all having the same diameter, 
followed by others of greater diameter, as the required area 
for passage of the steam becomes greater and greater. 

Assuming that the diameter of the rows, or wheels, is con- 



stage a ^ 



StacreB 






stage C< 




Fig. 64. 

stant, the peripheral velocity of all blades will be the same. 
Let this be called Uj as before. 

The diagram, Fig. 64, is constructed for constant condi- 
tions of absolute and relative velocity throughout the various 
stages, and, as stated above, all stages are alike in diameter. 
In the first guide-wheel the work done is 



Fi2-2ff. 
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In the first moving wheel the work done is 

In each guide-wheel after the first the work done is 

29 ' 

and the work in each moving wheel is the same as stated) 
above; that is, 



29 • 

In general, if there are n sets of wheels (that is, n stages), each 
consisting of one guide and one moving wheel, there will be 
w— 1 sets, or stages, besides the first stage. The total work 
will be 



72 V2^-Vi^ 
-7^+ o + 






29 2g 

Let iiL = the work in each stage except the first, so that. 
Yi-vi vl-vl 

^ — w~^~^r' 

The efficiency of a single stage is K^ — . 

If a2=ai, as in Figs. 61 and 62, then Fi=V2, and F2=Vi^ 

-K = 2( -^-^ — ^ ) and efficiency = — y^ — . 
But v^ = Y^ +u^- 2uYi cos a . . 
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Therefore the eflSciency = — p t^ 



^^[2cosa-^J. 



The variation of efficiency for Fi=300 feet per second, 
with variation of a and u, is shown on page 206. 
The total work done in n stages is 

K+(n^l)K+^=^nK+^. 

Since -^ is the work lost at exit from the turbine, the net 

.work done, per pound of steam, ^nK, 

Example No. 2. — ^Taking the velocities as given in Fig. 64, 

V\ =550 for each guide-wheel, 
"^2 = 500 for each guide-wheel, 
Vi =360 for each moving wheel, 
V2 = 690 for each moving wheel, 

work done in each stage per pound of steam used. This is, 
of course, for a frictionless and otherwise ideal turbine. In 
«uch a machine, if expansion occurred from 150 pds. abs. to 
130 pds. as in the example on page 176, there would be avail- 
able 12.9 B.T.U. or, approximately, 10,000 foot-pounds of 
energy per pound of steam, and an ideal turbine would require 

only f*\nr. =1»62 stages to completely utiUze the energy avail- 
able. 

If expansion should occur from 150 pds. to 1.5 pds. rbeo- 
lute, as in the example on page 83, there would be 290 B.T.U. 
ravailable, or 290x778 = 225,000 foot-pounds. In an ideal 
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reaction-turbine of the kind above described, the number of 
stages required to absorb this energy would be 

225,000 ^^ . , , 

g.yQ = 36, approximately. 

Example No. 3. — Let the initial steam-pressure in a many- 
stage reaction-turbine be 165 pds. abs., and let the vacuum be 
27i inches of mercury. Let the mean diameter of blades be 2 feet 
throughout the turbine, and the revolutions 3000 per minute. 
Let the initial velocity of steam leaving the first guide-blades 
be 600 feet per second. Let ai (Fig. 65) be 32 degrees, and 




Fig. 65. 

a2=«i. Assimie adiabatic expansion and allow for no losses. 
Draw velocity diagram and compute the nimiber of stages. 
Let quaUty of steam at initial condition be 0.98. 

The quality of steam after expanding from 165 pounds 
absolute to a vacuum of 27J inches of mercury, according to 
the conditions of the problem, is 0.775. From this information 
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the total heat given up in the turbine may be calculated, and 
the number of stages follows from the known amount of heat 
given up per stage. 

Peripheral velocity =314 ft. per sec. 

To find the heat drop, Hj required to produce 600 ft. per 
sec. velocity (from a velocity of zero at entrance of steam), 

6002 = 778x64.4Xi/, or i/ = 7.18 B.T.U. 

From the velocity diagram, i;i=370 ft. per sec, and this is 
to be increlised to V2 as follows: 

v^ - vi^ = 64.4 X 778 X 7.18, or Vg = 850, approx. 

From the velocity diagram, V2 is 610 ft. per sec. 
The work done per stage is then 



6102-6002 + 8502-3702 ^^^^ . ^ 
^j-T =9050 ft.-pds. 

9050^778 = 11.6 B.T.U. 



From the calculations on page 183 the heat given up during 
expansion = 306.9 B.T.U., or, say, 307 B.T.U. The equiva- 
lent of this heat is to appear as work delivered by the turbine. 
If the equivalent of 11.6 B.T.U. appears per stage, then it 

307 
will require r:j-^= 26+ stages to absorb the energy available. 

The steam consumption of a turbine working between 
known limits may be calculated as follows, for assumed 
losses due to steam friction and friction of rotating parts, 
and loss due to leakage. The dotted line. Fig. 66, indicates 
the condition of the steam during expansion through the 
turbine. 
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First, assuming adiabatic expansion, allowing for no locsscis: 

Heat of liquid at 165 pds. abs. . . - 337.0 337.6 

Heat of vapor*!! at 165 *' ** ..- 855.3 855.3 X 0.98 -838.2 



Heat of liquid at 1.23 pds. abs. . . -r 77.06 

Heat of \'apor'n at 1 .23 " " . . - I0;i7.8 

l(m.8X 0.763 = 791 .84 



1176.8 



868.90 868.90 



Heat given up-//, -//«= 306.9 H.T.U. 

Let the loss of heat in the blades, due to friction, bo //-().2tK 
Heatutilized = (l-//)(//i-//o)=306.9x0.74 = 227 H.T.T. Sup 
pose the energy in the exliaust is 8% of the initial tMUMgy 



E=.52S3 



■i^i^Jili^YpI E = 5223 +.98 X 1.035= 1.536 
I (quality = .98) 




quality^. 703-1--^^ ^» « .8» 
^1038 

E = 1.967 Ta« 5a9.8''ul»8. 

Ro — 3,5 luchoH moro. 
'^ 1.33 ^W ub». 
(E= 1.530 



(quality " -J"^} =-^ .fW 



Fig. 66. 



at entrance to tlie blades, and the loss due to friction of the 
rotating drum and of the bearings- 10%. Let the loss due 
to leakage =7%. Sum of losses -25%, besides the 26% heat 
loss (hie to steam friction. Then 75% X 227 = 170 B.T.U. 
available from each pound of steam flowing through the tur- 
bine. Suppose 1 pd. flows per sec, or 3600 pds. per hour. 
Ft .-pds. per min. = 60 X 170 X 778 = 7,935,600. Horse-power = 

7.035,600 ^.^ ^^ .. 3600 _ , , 

— —- — = 240. Steam consumption = ^777 = 15 pds. per de- 

livered horse-power hour. 
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In reaction-turbine design the assumptions made at the start 
are chosen from among the following items: 

1. Initial and final steam-pressures. 

2. Initial quality of steam, or degree of superheat, if any. 

3. Losses to be experienced by the steam during its passage 
through the machine. 

4. Initial velocity of steam as it leav^ the first guide-blades. 

5. Angle at which the guide-blades discharge to the moving 
blades. 

6. Angle at which the moving blades discharge to the 
guide-blades. 

7. Peripheral velocity of the blades in the various cylinders. 

Assumptions as to the above make it possible to deter- 
mine cross-sectional areas at different points in the turbine, 
the length and width of blades, and to estimate the heat losses. 
From these data the probable steam consumption may be 
calculated for a given rate of power developed. 

The number of revolutions per minute may be decided 
upon from considerations of the use for which the turbine is 
intended. The drop in energy in the various stages deter- 
mines the initial velocity of steam through the blades, and 
the peripheral velocity of the latter should be from one third 
to one half of the steam velocity, the ratio for highest efficiency 
depending upon the exit angles of the blades. 

From Fig. 67 it is obvious that the cross-sectional area 
through a row of blades decreases as the exit angle with the 
direction of motion of the blade becomes smaller. Considering 
the two extreme Hmiting cases, if the steam were discharged 
from a set of blades in the direction of motion of the blades — 
that is, if a became zero — the cross-sectional area would become 
zero. If the blades discharged in an axial direction, the cross- 
sectional area, assuming infinitely thin blades, would be equal 
to the length of the blades, multiplied by the circumference 
on the mean diameter of the row of blades. That is, the area 
would equal the whole annular area swept by the blades. 
Between these two extremes are the actual conditions, and 
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the actual area for infinitely thin blades would be to the whole 
annular area swept by the blades as a is to 6 (Fig. 67). But 
an- 6= sin a, and the area for blades having a length L and 
rotating on a mean diameter D would be 

area=7r2)L sin a. 

The blades have a certain thickness to afford strength, and 
the diameter of cylinder and length of blades must be propor- 
tioned so that the required area for passage of steam may be 
obtained. If the thickness of the blades is half the mean 
clear opening between two blades, then the area correspond- 
ing to blades without thickness should be multiplied by 1.5, 
and the proper diameter of cylinder and length of blades cal- 
culated. The blade thickness must in all, cases be taken 
account of in calculating cross-sectional area. 

Fig. 67 shows how the area decreases with the angle a, 
and that for a given axial space occupied by a row of blades 
the steam-channel becomes longer, as well as narrower, with 
decrease of the angle a. From these facts it follows that, 
while the power absorbed per stage apparently increases as a 
decreases, thus reducing the number of stages, the friction 
losses become greater as a decreases. There is thus a limit 
beyond which it does not pay to decrease the exit angles. In 
reaction-turbines the exit angle is ordinarily from 20° to 30° 
for both guide and mo\dng blades. If the exit angle is made 
too large, each stage absorbs and delivers too Uttle energy, 
and too many stages are required. This not only increases 
the size of the turbine, but also lengthens the path of the steam 
and makes the friction losses greater. 

It has been shown that the friction losses increase with 
the square of the velocity of the steam. Making the drop in 
each wheel small, by increasing the exit angles, results in 
increased number of stages, and large friction losses, due to 
the lengthened steam path. Making the drop large in each 
stage increases the velocity of steam, and the friction losses 
increase as the square of the velocity. The choice of the con- 
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ditions as outlined at the top of page 184 is to be matle ^dth 
a \aew to reducing friction and other losses to a inimmum^ 
by properly proportioning, ^dth respect to each other, the 
peripheral velocity of the blades of the various eitages, the 
angles of exit, and the drop in heat contents per stage, which 
determines the velocity of the steam. 

la making calculations based on the preliminary assum- 
tions, the heat diagram is used. Considering only that jior- 
tion to the left of the curve of saturated steanij curves of 
constant heat, constant quality, and constant volume are 
drawn, and methods of interpolation may be used for finding 
the quality, volume, and heat contents of steam at any tem- 
perature and speeific entropy \^^1thin the limits of the dia- 
gram. 

The intervals between all quality curves are ahke for any 
one temperature, and the same is true of the curves of con- 
stant heat. 

Example No. 4^— Let steam at 165 pds. abs, and 98% 
quality expand to a pressure of 2.5 inches of mercury, or L23 
pds. abs. The upi>er and lower temperatures are 823.5 and 
570 degrees absolute respectively. 

(a) Assuming that expansion is not adiabatic, but that the 
steam loses 26% because of friction, find what the quality of 
the steam will be at the lower temperature, and at 600, 650, 
700, 750, and 800 degrees absolute. See dotted expansion fine, 
Fig, 66. 

(&) Find the heat contents, per pound of the steam, at each 
of the above temperatures. 

(c) Plot curves of heat tlrop, and of specific volume of the 
steam, for the expansion indicated, as is done on page 189. 
To find the volumes, multiply the specific volume of dry steam 
at the various temperatures by the corrcspontUng qualities. 
Disregard the volume of the water. 

The scale provided for measuring the diagram at the back 
of the book will be found useful in avoiding aritlnneticd 
work. 
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The curves asked for in the above example, and plotted ni 
Fig. 68, represent the characteristics of the turbine, giving 
for each cylinder the mean values of peripheral and steam 
Telocity, and mean cross-sectional areas for passage of steam. 
These are tabulated below. In designing it is advisable to 
plot the curves as the first step, and calculate the remaining 
quantities in the table from the curves as a basis. 

Let the peripheral velocity of the turbine-blades vary as 
shown on the curve (Fig. 68), and let the relation between 
peripheral and steam velocities at entrance to the moving 
blades be as follows : 

u 
T^=0.36. 

From this and the curve of peripheral velocity the curve of Vi 
may be plotted. The curve of peripheral velocity is assumed 
so that a satisfactory length may be given the turbine-blades. 
The blades of the first cylinder should not be excessively short, 
otherwise the clearance would be too great a percentage of 
the total cross-sectional area. A high peripheral velocity 
means high initial steam velocity, which in turn means small 
cross-sectional area for passage of steam, and consequently 
short blades. A certain amount of clearance space is necessary 
for mechanical reasons, and steam is free to leak through with- 
out doing work. If the blades are very short, the clearance 
becomes a considerable percentage of "the total cross-sectional 
area for passage of steam, and leakage is excessive. For this 
reason the initial peripheral and steam velocities are kept 
low and the blades made correspondingly long. 

From these considerations the curve of peripheral velocity 
begins at about 130 ft. per second in the present case and 
gradually increases to about 350 ft. per second. The cor- 
responding initial steam velocity curve begins at 360 and 
ends at about 1040 ft. per second, between the hmits of tem- 
perature 826 and 570 degrees absolute. The relation between 
.these two curves is Fi = 1^-^0.35. 
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STEAM-TURBINES. 



Let the turbine consist of five cylinders, the blades being 
of a single length for each barrel. The cylinders will be arranged 
to absorb the heat drop between the temperature lines shown 
in Fig. 68, and in the following table, which contains various 
necessary quantities taken from the curves, or calculated as 
described: 



Cylinder 
No. 


Degrees 

Temp. 
Drop. 


B.T.U. 
Heat 
Drop. 


Mean 
Periph- 
eral 
Vel. u. 


Mean 
Initial 
Vel. Vi. 


Mean 
Sp. Vol. 

of 
Steam. 


Mean 

Diameter 

of Row 

of 

Blades, 

Ins. 


Average 
Cross- 

Cylinder, 
Sq. In. 


Length 

Blades, 
Ins. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

t 


56 
60 
60 
45 
35 


43 
53 
53 
46 
32 


130 
150 
200 
270 
330 


376 
420 
550 
750 
950 


4.03 

9.02 

24.80 

66.80 

164.00 


16.5 
19.0 
25.5 
34.5 
42.0 


6.5 

13.0 

27.3 

35.8 

103.0 


.50 

.875 

1.37 

2.00 

3.14 



Let the turbine be required to develop 1000 brake horse- 
power, at 1800 revolutions per minute or 30 per second. This 
fixes the mean diameter of the rows of blades of the various 
cylinders, since the peripheral velocity is determined by the 
curve. Let this be calculated and inserted in the table as 
above. The mean specific volume of the mixture of steam 
and water may be foimd from the curve at the top of Fig. 68, 
for each cyUnder. The curve is to be foimd, in the first place, 
from the steam-table values of specific volume of dry steam, 
by multiplying these by the quality of steam as determined 
from the expansion curve on the diagram. Each cylinder 
of a turbine is usually made to gradually enlarge in cross- 
sectional area as the steam expands. The present calcula- 
tions apply to the average cross-section for each cylinder. 

To find the cross-sectional areas it is necessary to cal- 
culate or to ascertain in some way the probable steam con- 
sumption of the turbine, as the volume of steam flowing per 
second is required. From the expansion curve on the heat 
diagram, the heat given up per pound of steam may be found 
by measurement. In this case it is the same as the quantity 
foimd on page 183, or 227 B.T.U. Let the other losses be the 
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same as found on page 183, which result in a steam consumption 
of 15 pounds per brake horse-power hour. 

To calculate the cross-sectional area for each cyUnder let 
v=mean specific volume of the steam and water mixture at 
the cyUnder under consideration. The weight flowing per 

second when developing 1000 horse-power will be ^l^^ =4.2 

pounds, and the volume per second will be 4.2 X v. Taking 
the velocity as that at exit from the guide-blades, the cross- 
sectional areas for the first and the succeeding cyUnders will be: 

4.2X4.03 . ._ .^ an ' 

=0.045 sq. ft. = 6.5 sq. ms. 

=0.090 '' ''= 13.0 '' '' 

=0.190 '' ''= 27.3 '' " 



■»-l- 


375 


A2- 


4.2X9.02 


420 


^3 = 


4.2X24.8 


550 


Ai- 


4.2X66.8 


750 


A . 


4.2 X 164 



.xo- ggQ =0.715 '' ''=103.0 '' /' 

These are inserted in the table above. 

To find the length of blades in the present problem assume 
that the exit angle for all the stages is 22 degrees. 

As shown on page 186, if L is the length of blade, and D 
the mean diameter of section of the annular space occupied 
by blades, the net area for passage of steam would be, for 
infinitely thin blades, 

A =7zDL sin a, or L = -^^r-^; . 

ttD sin a 

If the blades, due to their thickness, occupy one third of the 
cross-sectional space, the necessary area becomes 1.5-4, or, 
since sin 22° =0.374, 

1.5A 1.28A 



L = 



3.14DX0.374 D 
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Calculating the mean length of blade^ the following values 
are obtained: 

^ 1.28X6.5 ^,^ . ^ 
Li = — . ^ g =0.50 inch. 

Z,,=1:28X13 ^^g^^ .. 

• 1.2SX27.3 ./ 

^'~ 25.5 ~^-^^ 

1.2JX53.8 ,. 

^*" 34.5 ~2"" 



1.28X103 
42 



La° .» =3.14 " 



These have been inserted in the table on page 190. 

It now remains to determine the number of stages that are 
necessary in each cylinder to absorb the energy given up 
•during the fall in . temperature assumed, at the beginning of 
the problem. 

From Fig. 69, Plate XHl, it is evident that if ai =a2, Fio 
and V2a will be equal to each other. Aiso, v^ will equal V2a- 

The energy given up per stage in apy cylinder is equal to 
the simi of the ambuiits given upin irow of guide-blades and 
a row of moving blades and equals, for each stage of the first 
cylinder in the present example, 

But Via^=V2a^y 

and V2a^=Via^. 



Therefore K=- 



2g 2g 



This simply means that, under the stated conditions (equal 
exit angles), the energy given up in a rota^'ng wheel equals 
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that given up in the guide-wheel before it. It is necessary 
to construct the velocity diagram for only one of the wheels 
or rows of blades in a cyUnder, since that for the other would 
be exactly similar. 

In Plate XIII the single line making the angle a =22^ with 
the direction of motion of the blades may be used to represent 
in direction all the initial velocities, and combining them with 
their respective peripheral velocities gives the relative veloci- 
ties necessary for finding the value of K in the above equa- 
tion. The values of Vi and V2 tabulated on page 190 were 
taken from the velocity diagram on Plate XIII. The work 
done in each stage of each cyUnder, and the number of stages 
required to absorb the energy given up in each cylinder, may 
be calculated as follows : Taking the first cyhnder, each stage 
absorbs the work ... ., , 

Ka = 2^- = 64T~^ — ^ ^^^ f t.-pds. 

or 291B.T.U. ;,...';' '^:';; 'I::?, | 

Since there are 42 B.T.U. to be absorbed during the passage 
of the steam through this cyUnder, the number of stages re- 
quired will be 

42 

x-Q = 14.5, — say 15 stages. 

Similar calculations give the following number of stages for 
each cyUnder. 

No. of Stage. Stages. 

1 15 

2 14 

3 8 

4 4 

5 2 
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These figures, as they stand, would not be satisfactory for use 
in determining the final dimensions of a turbine. The angles 
of the blades would be varied more or less from one cyUnder 
of blades to another, to suit various requirements, and the 
cylinders would usually not be so numerous as here indicated. 
For a turbine of the size given, three cyUnders might be used, 
leaving the first two about as the figures indicate, but rear- 
ranging the last three cyUnders so as to combine them into 
one, consisting of blades increasing in size as they approach 
the exhaust end. By a series of calculations similar to those 
above, the required variations may be determined. 

The pressure drops in the above example are, approximately: 

1st cylinder 165 pds. abs. to 76 pds. abs. 

2d '' 76 '' '' '' 29 '' '' 

3d '' 29 '' '' '' 9 '' '' 

4th '' Q ct it u 3 2 ii ii 

5th '' 3.2 '' '' '' 1.2 '' '' 

This large number of cyUnders was adopted in order to give 
practice in making the calculations, but a better arrangement 
from both thermal and mechanical considerations, would 
result from the following conditions: 

Example No, 5. — Proportion an impulse-and-reaction turbine 
according to the curves given in Fig. 68 with the foUowing 
pressure drops: 

Cylinder No. Pressure Drop. 

1 165 pds. abs. to 50 pds. abs. 

2 50 '' '' '' 16 '' '' 

3 16 '' '' '' 1.2 '' '' 

The foUowing table gives the particulars taken from the 
curves on page 189. In everything except pressure drop the 
particulars of the design are the same as for the turbine of five 
cylinders, worked out above. From the curves, page 189, 
and the temperature drop corresponding to the fall in pres- 
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sure, the quantities are calculated as was done in the previous 
example. 



Cylin- 


Pres- 
sure 
Drop, 
Pds. 


Tem- 
pera- 
ture 
Drop, 
Degs. 


Heat 
Drop, 
B.T.U. 


Mean Velocities. 


Mean 


Mean 
Diam- 
eter 
Blades, 
Ins. 


Mean 
Clear 
Area, 
Sq. In. 


Mean 
Len'th 
Blades 

Ins. 


Num- 


der 

No. 


Peri- 

pheral. 


Steam 
Vi. 


Steam 


Specific 
Volume 
Cu. Ft. 


ber of 
Stages 


1 
2 
3 


115. 
34 

14.8 


84 

65 

107 


68 

59 

100 


138 
170 
265 


385 
435 
775 


260 
325 
535 


6 

18 

100 


17.5 
20.5 
34.0 


9.4 
22.7 
78.0 


0.69 
1.42 
2.94 


21 
18 

8 



Each of the sections of the turbine (three in this case) is 
properly called a cylinder j and each cyUnder contains blades 
of various lengths, increasing as the pressure becomes lower, 
thus affording increasing area for the passage of steam. Each 
cylinder may contain several rows of blades of given length 
and contour, and then several rows of another length and 
contour. Each of these sets of rows is called a barrel, and a 
cyUnder may contain many barrels. The figures in the table 
refer to the mean dimensions of the respective cyUnders, hence 
the blades at the high-pressure end of the cylinder will be 
shorter and those at the low-pressure end longer than given 
in the table. 

The diameter of the spindle, or rotating part of the tur- 
bine, depends primarily upon the {Peripheral velocity of blades 
and the rate of revolution; the former depends upon the initial 
steam velocity employed. With given diameters for the 
various cylinders, and with certain thickness, spacing, and 
exit angles of blades, the length of blades depends upon the 
necessary cross-sectional area for the passage of steam through 
the various cyUnders. 

The Parsons type of turbine for stationary use has ordinarily 
three cyUnders, and the mean diameters of the rows of blades 
in the various cyUnders are made in about the following pro- 
portion: 

d=mean diameter of smaUest cyUnder; 
1.4 to 1.5d = '' '' '' middle 

2 to 2.75d= '' '' '' large '' 
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Calling one stationary and one moving row of blades, taken 
together, a stage, there are ordinarily from 50 to 100 or more 
stages in turbines of fairly large size; that is, from 300 K. W. 
upward. 

Since turbines are used in connection with very low exhaust- 
pressures, the volume of steam passing the low-pressure blades 
per second becomes very great, and the diameter and blade 
dimensions for that end of the machine should be considered 
first. The dimensions of the smaller parts may then be pro- 
portioned accordingly. 

Variation of Friction Loss. — ^The experimental work discussed 
in Chapter VI indicates that the friction losses in an expanding 
nozzle increase as the pressure decreases, and that the increase 
of the value of j/ is very rapid at very low pressures. Experi- 
ments with turbines show that much more energy is lost if 
the steam used is moist than is lost when dry or when super- 
heated steam is used. During expansion the steam gives up 
heat, as work, and a considerable amount of water of con- 
densation is formed. The presence of water in the steam is 
thought to be responsible for what cutting of the blades occurs, 
and this indicates that the water causes resistance to passage 
of the steam. 

From these indications it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the friction loss, as represented by j/, is greater in extent 
towards the low-pressure end of the machine than it is at 
early points of the steam-path, and the " Curve of frictional 
effect " shown in Fig. 71 has been drawn with this point 
in mind. It shows the value of y to be used at each of the 
temperatures dealt with in designing the turbine. The flatten- 
ing out of the " Curve of heat given up '' shows that if the 
losses due to the accumulation of water on the blades, or along 
the steam-path, should increase according to the curve assumed, 
it would not pay to reduce the temperature of the exhaust 
below 540°. As the use of superheated steam reduces the 
losses in the turbine, it seems that a low vacuum is more 
effective, economically, with superheated than with moist 
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steam, although it undoubtedly is one of the chief considera- 
tions in both cases. 

The following problem involves some considerations not 

•»i 1 1 1 1 1 \ [ 1 1 T \ r-r—i ! rT<)0 




700 6se eoo 

.Absolute Temp., Deg; F. 

Fig. 71. 



taken up in the foregoing examples, and the results correspond 
more nearly with the proportions adopted in practice. The 
curves and diagrams in Figs. 71 and 72 apply to this example. 
Example No. 6. — ^Let a turbine be required to develop 
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1000 horse-power at full load, and be capable of using suffi- 
cient steam to produce 1500 horse-power, without the use 
of by-pass valves. 

Let the initial pressure, at the throttle-Talve, be 160 pounds 
absolute per square inch, and let the condenser maintain a 
vacuum of 29 inches of mercury. The upper and lower tem- 
peratures will then be 824° and 540° absolute respectively. 
The steam entering the turbine will be supposed to be dry 
and saturated. 

Let the loss of energy due to friction of bearings, to exhaust 
velocity, and to windage be 18 per cent of the energy given up 
by the steam. The total heat given up by the steam, accord- 
ing to the curve in Fig. 71 is 245 B.T.U. per pound, and of 
this 82% is to be useful in developing energy of rotation. The 
steam consumption of the turbine will then be 

1 980 000 

aqo^o/ikn/^^q "^ 12.7 pounds per deUvered horse-power hour. 

When called upon for 50% overload the turbine will use 
more steam than this by, say, 16%, or the steam-channels 
must be so designed that they will acconmiodate 14.8 pounds 
per horse-power hour, when the machine is delivering 1500 
horse-power. The steam used will then be 

1500X14.8 = 22,200 pounds per hour, 
or 6.16 pounds per second. 

Let the pressure, temperature, and heat drop in the three 
cvlinders be as follows: 



Pressure Absolute. 


Temperature Drop. 


Heat Drop. 


1 160 to 45 


824-735= 89° 
735-653= 82° 
653-540 = 113° 


86 B.TU. 


2. 45 to 10 ins. mercury . . 

3. 10 ins. to 29 ins 


80 '' 
79 " 



Let the angles of exit of the moving blades equal those 
of the stationary blades, and have the values given below, 
for the various stages. These angles are varied to some extent 
from one set of blades to another, and in general are capable 
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Moving 



^2 = 200. 


""^^ 26/5^ 








Va 


"^^^•^^^^^kTn 


~v, 


= 270. 


SECOND CYLINDER 


Stationary I 


^ 








^ 








Vi==800j> 


^y^ \ 








^^^A 


^i;i=180. \ 






Moving 


Ws-^140.^ 

i;t=80o/ 

Stationary 


^<.\^,=18oJ 






FIRST CYLINDER 




^" 


"" 


^ 


■*%. 



Fig. 72. 
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of being " gaged '' or set as may be found necessary or obtain- 
ing proper axial thrust conditions. 



Cylinder Steam Peripheral 
No. Velocity. Velocity. 


Angle of 
Rcit. 


1 1 300 

2 430 

3 575 


140 
200 
380 


24° 

26J° 

30° 



The velocity diagrams for the three stages may now be 
drawn, as in Fig. 72, and the work done in each row of 
stationary and moving blades may be determined. Thus, 

3002 _ 180^ 
In first cylinder, work per row= — ^j-4 =895 foot-pounds, 

equivalent to 1.15 B.T.U. 

Since there are 86 B.T.U. given up in this cyUnder, and 
since the work in the moving rows is the same as that in the 

stationary rows, there will be ^ =36 moving and 36 stationary 

rows of blades in the first cylinder. In similar manner the 
number of blades in the second and third cyUnders may be 
found with the following result : 

Moving blades — H.P. end of spindle 36 

' ' ' ' Middle cylinder on spindle. . . 18 
'' '' L.P. end of spindle 14 



Total 



68 



There will of course be an equal nimiber of rows on the sta- 
tionary casing of the machine. 

Diameter of Cylinders. — ^Assuming the speed of revolution 
of the turbine as 2000 per minute, the mean diameters of the 
rows of blades in the various cyUnders is fixed by the assumed 
mean peripheral velocity of blades. 

Cyl. No. Mean Diameter. 

1 1.335 feet or 16 inches. 

2 1.91 '' ''23 '' 

3 :..3.97 '' '' 47.5 '' 
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Length of Blades. — In each cyUnder there are usually 
several barrels, each containing blades of a given length, but 
the blades of each barrel, advancing from the high-pressure 
end of the machine towards the condenser, are longer than 
those of the preceding barrel. In the first cylinder there may 
be three different lengths of blade, in the second four, and 
in the third five or six. The variation in length is for the 
purpose of increasing the cross-sectional area for the passage 
of steam as the latter expands in volume. The proper area 
for any section of the turbine may be calculated by finding 
the volume of the steam at that section from the curve of 
volumes, as plotted in Fig. 71. 

The mean specific volumes of the mixture of steam and 
water while passing cyUnders Nos. 1, 2, and 3, respectively, 
are, approximately, 4, 16, and 150 cu. ft. The weight of 
steam passing per second is 6.16 pounds, and the exit veloci- 
ties are 300, 430, and 575 feet per second for the three cyUn- 
ders respectively. Therefore the mean areas should be: 

1st cyhnder, ' ^^^ =0.082 sq. ft. = 9.9 sq. in. 
2d - ^^^^ =0.23 - - = 27.5 - ^' 
3d - 6.16X150 ^^^^ ,, ,, ^^^20 - - 

Making the same assumption as to blade thickness as in the 
previous problem, the mean blade lengths for the three cylin- 
ders are 

^^=334^6^fs^ =0.73",-say r; 

^2=3.14x23Xsin 26.5° ^^-^^^^^^ ^^"' 

1.5x192 
^ = 3l4xi7.5 X sin 30° ^ 3.87 -say 3i". 
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The areas at entrance to the blades are made larger than those 
at exit, since the velocities at entrance are lower than at exit. 
This may be seen from the velocity diagram, which also shows 
typical blade sections. 



QUANTITIES USEE 


► IN CHARACTERISTIC CURVES IN 


FIG. 71. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


3P, 


iE.^E^) 


E2 


ffv 


Q2 


x' 


x" 


X2 = X'+X" 


540 


1.47 


1.96 


1058 


47 


0.750 


0.0995 


0.850 


575 


1.41 


1.80 


1034 


82 


0.783 


0.064 


0.847 


600 


1.36 


1.70 


1017 


107 


0.800 


0.049 


0.849 


650 


1.28 


1.51 


982 


158 


0.848 


0.030 


0.878 


700 


1.21 


1.35 


946 


208 


0.895 


0.016 


0.911 


750 


1.14 


1.21 


911 


259 


0.942 


0.007 


0.949 


800 


1.07 


1.09 


875 


311 


0.982 


0.002 


0.984 


824 


1.04 


1.04 


857 


335 


1.00 







9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


v = X2(sp.vol.at7'2) 


y 


//2 = X'//^ + g2 


II,- Ih 


H^iHi-H^Xl-y) 


558 


0.30 


841 


351 


245 


203 


0.22 


892 


300 


234 


107 


0.185 


921 


271 


221 


36 


0.145 


991 


201 


171 


15 


0.120 


1055 


137 


121 


7.0 


0.100 


1118 


74 


66 


3.7 


0.090 


1160 


22 


20 




0.075 


1192 










Fig. 73 



Hv = heat of vaporization at T2 ; 
92 = heat or liquid at T2; 
x' = quality after adiabatic expan- 

sion to T2, = — p^ — ^ 

x" = increase of quality due to fric- 
tion, = y{Hx-H^^Hv', 

X2 = quality after actual expansion 

to T2\ 
v = volume after actual expansion 

to T2\ 
t/ = energy loss;^ 

/fi= total heat in steam, per pd., 
at Ti, as it enters turbine; 

/f2 = total heat in steam, per pd., 
after adiabatic expansion to 

T2\ 

H = heat given up during actual ex- 
pansion to T2. 
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Comparison of Efficiencies of Single-stage Impulse- and 
Single-stage Reaction-turbines. — ^The expressions for the hy- 
draulic efficiency of the two types have been developed in 
preceding chapters and are as follows, for impulse- and for 
reaction-turbines respectively : < 



4u 



cosa- 



u 



Impulse-turbine, Efficiency = y^ 

Reaction-turbine, Efficiency =pr- j 2 cosa— p^ L 

These equations are plotted on Plates XIV and XV, and 

the variation of maximum efficiency with jjr- and with the 

y 1 

angle at which the steam leaves the nozzles or the guide-blades 

is shown on Plate XVI. 

Expressed numerically, the curves on Plate XIV show the 

11 
following values of the ratio y- for the conditions stated: 



Impulse-turbine 



Reaction-turbine 





Y for Max. EflSciency. 


a = 10°.... 


51 


20°.... 


48 


30°.... 


44 


40°.... 


38 


a = 10°.... 


97 


20°.... 


93 


30°.... 


87 


40°.... 


80 



The steam velocities used in the impulse-turbine are much 
higher than in the reaction-turbine, but the ratios of peripheral 
to steam velocity, for maximum efficiency, are lower. In the 
compound impulse-turbine the work done in each stage is 
greater than that done in the reaction-turbine per stage, and 
there are therefore fewer stages in the impulse-turbine. 
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In the impuise-tui'bine the efficiency is zero when c 
and u=-V; that is, when the jet follows directly behi 
buckets, with the same velocity as the buckets. 

Plate XVII shows the variation of efficiency for th 
pound impulse-tuibine, with a and u, for varying nuj 
stages. 

In the reaction-turbine the efficiency is zero when cc 
and u = 2V. 

While the reaction-turbine requires a greater value 

ti 
ratio y for maximum efficiency than does the impulse-1 

its greater number of stages causes the steam velocity pi 
per stage to be much lower. This permits the attain] 
satisfactory efficiency at comparatively low peripheral 
ties. 

In general, structural considerations, and the sp 
which the machinery that is to be operated can conve 
revolve, determine the si^e^and reVi^utions of turbin 
when these are properly adjusted -about the same rej 
respect to economy are attained by the two types. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TYPES OF TURBINE AND THEIR OPERATION. 

Detailed descriptions of the steam-turbines in use at the 
present time are available in catalogues, and in technical books 
and papers, so that in the following discussion only the dis- 




FiG. 74. — Simple impulse-wheel, De Laval type. 

tinctive features of certain representative t3T)es will be dealt 
with. 

The turbines that have been developed commercially in 
this country are of three types: (a) the De Laval; (b) the 
Parsons; (c) the Curtis. 

The De Laval Turbine is shown in Figs. 74 to 78. It is a 
simple impulse-turbine, consisting essentially of a single wheel 
or disk, upon the rim of which are mounted buckets, or blades, 
which receive impulse from a set of expanding nozzles deUvering 
steam at high velocity. The buckets are placed radially around 
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the circumference of the wheel, and the nozzles are distributed 
about the circumference as shown in Fig. 74. 




Fig. 76. — De Laval turbine rotor. 

The essential parts of this turbine are: 

(a) The nozzles, in which the steam expands to the con- 
denser pressure, and attains the maximimi possible velocity 
under the conditions of operation. 

(6) The blades, or buckets, which change the direction of 




\ \' ;* V -^^ ^^ 



Fig. 77. — De Laval nozzle and valve. 

the flow of steam, and thereby transform the energy of the 
jet into useful work in turning the shaft upon which the wheel 
is mounted. 

A distinguishing feature of this type of turbine is the high 
speed of rotation of the wheel. This is made necessary because, 
in order efficiently to utilize the energy of the steam-jet, the 
peripheral velocity of the buckets must be from 0.35 to 0.5 of 
the velocity of the steam leaving the nozzles. The high periph- 
eral velocity could be obtained at a low speed of revolution 
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if the wheel diameter were to be made correspondingly large. 
But large diameters are impracticable because of the frictional 
forces which would be brought, into play, and certain pro- 
portions have been found which permit of a reasonable peripheral 
speed and allowable stresses in material of the wheel or disk. 
The speed of revolution, however, remains high, and can be 
utilized for driving machinery only by the use of gearing. 
The number of revolutions per minute varies from 8000 or 



v^ 



p. ! 








I ^a ^A r 




XSI 



Fig. 78. — De Laval governing mechanism. 



10,000, in 300-horse-power turbines, to 25,000 or 30,000, in 
very small machines. Since it is impracticable perfectly to 
balance a wheel of the type used, a Ught, flexible shaft is 
employed, which allows the wheel to assume its proper center 
of rotation, and thus to operate like a truly balanced rotating 
body. 

The De Laval turbine has the advantage of developing 
a large amount of power per imit of weight, and is readily 
appUed to the driving of electric generators, centrifugal pumps, 
and blowers. 
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DE LAVAL 300-HORSE-POWETl TURBINE-TESTS, CONDUCTED BY 
MESSRS. DEAN AND MAIN. 

Tests with Saturated Steam. 

Number of nossles open. ei|{ht (8). 
Average reading of barometer, 20 . 92 in. 
Average temperature of room, 90° F. 



Dkt«, 

igo2. 


Hour. 


( 52S» 
j 6073 
j 528r> 
[ 52S3 

t 5333 






d 


CI 


Li 


> 


1 


^4 


1^' 

|1S 


May 23 
May 2'4 
May 2^ 
May 23 

May 23 
May 33 
May 23 
May 23 


P.15AJII. 

g 15 A.M. 
10.15a,m. 
10.15 a.m. 
J1.15a.«. 
n. 15a.m. 
12.15A.t. 


70 
70 
70 
70 


2.15% 
2.15% 
2-16% 


S107 
4896 
5104 
5101 


204.7 
205,2 
207.2 
207.4 


i&e.2 

106.2 
106.3 
198,9 


26.7 
26.6 
2&.6 
26.6 


■■ - 


aS2.2 
332.4 
332.2 
334. S 


15.37 
14.73 
15.37 
15.23 


pttaJent 

Av^nigB 


S, 35 A.M. 

12.15 P.M. 


70 


2.15% 


5052 


203.4 


im.9 


26.6 


747 


333,0 1 


15.17 



Number of nozzles open, seven (7). 
Average reading of barometer, 29.90 in. 
Average temperature of room, 97*^ F. 



May 23 
May 23 
May 23 
May 23 


12.45 p.m. 
1.45 p.m. 
1.45 p.m. 
2.45 p.m. 


( 4675 
} 4499 


60 
60 


2.15% 
2.15% 


4516 
4344 


207.0 
207.7 


196.6 
196.4 


26.8 
26.8 




284.4 
285.2 


15.88 
15.23 


Inde- 
pendent 
Average 


12.45 p.m. 
2.45 p.m. 


} 4587 


60 


2.15% 


4430 


207.3 


196.5 


26.8 


746 


284.8 


15.56 



Number of nozzles open, five (5). 
Average reading of barometer, 29.83 in. 
Average temperature of room, 97° F. 



May 23 
May 23 
May 23 
May 23 


3.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 
5.00 p.m. 


) 3483 
{ 3219 


51 
51 


2.15% 
2.15% 


3358 
3100 


207.5 
207.8 


196.5 
195.1 


27.3 

27.4 




194.8 
195.6 


17.24 
15.85 


Inde- 
pendent 
Average 


3.00 p.m. 
5.00 p.m. 


} 3351 


51 


2.15% 


3229 


207.6 


195.8 


27.35 


751 


195.2 


16.54 



Nimiber of nozzles open, three (3). 
Average reading of barometer, 29.81 in. 
Average temperature of room, 80° F. 



June 10 
June 10 
Jime 10 
June 10 
June 10 
June 10 


6.35 p.m. 
7.35 p.m. 
7.35 i.M. 
8.35 p.m. 
8.35 p.m. 
9.35 p.m. 


! 1996 
} 2098 
} 1984 


33 
33 
33 


2.i5% 
2.15% 
M5% 


1921 
2021 
1909 


201.1 
201.6 
201.7 


196.5 
198.9 
198.4 


28.1 
28.1 
28.1 




115.0 
122.0 
121 5 


16.70 
16.57 
15.71 


Inde- 
pendent 
Average 


6 35 p.m. 
9.35 p.m. 


} 2026 


33 


2.15% 


1950 


201.5 


197.9 


28.1 


751 


118.9 


16.40 



All barometer readings are reduced to 32° F. 
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Tests with Superheated Steam. 



Niunber of nozzles open, eight (8). 
Average reading of barometer, 30.18 in. 
Average temperature of room, 83° F. 



Date. 
1902. 


Hour. 


Weight 

Steam 
Used 

I^ur, 
Lbs. 


Pres- 
sure 
above 
Gov- 
ernor- 
valve, 
Lbs. 


Pres- 
sure 
below 
Gov- 
ernor- 
valve, 
Lbs. 


Vacu- 
um, 
Ins. 


Super- 
heat 
Gov- 
ernor- 
valve. 


Rev'R. 

ute of 
Gene- 
rators. 


Brake 
Horse- 
power. 


Steam 
Used 

Brake 
Horse- 
power 

Hour, 
Lbs. 


May 22 
May 22 
May 22 
May 22 
May 22 
May 22 


8- 9 A.M. 

9-10 A.M. 
10-11 A.M. 
11-12 A.M. 
12- 1 P.M. 

1- 2 P.M. 


4833 
4936 
5083 
4976 
4841 
4768 


208.3 
207.5 
207.7 
208.3 
207.5 
206.9 


200.6 
199.3 
202.1 
199.4 
194.3 
196.6 


27 2 
27.2 
27.2 
27.2 
27.3 
27.2 


81° F. 
86° F. 
91° F. 
88° F. 
82° F. 
75° F. 


...... 


366.6 
355.7 
357.8' 
354.1 
343.5 
344.4 


13.55 • 

13.88 

14.21 

14.05 

14.09 

13.84 


Inde- 
pendent 
Average 


8- 2 P.M. 


4906 


207.0 


198.5 


27.2 


84° F. 


760 


352.0 


13.94 



>■ 



Number of nozzles open, seven (7). 
Average reading of barometer, 30.07 in. 
Average temperature of room. 90° F. 



May 22 
May 22 
May 22 
May 22 



Inde- 
pendent 
Average 



2.10 P.M. 
3.10 P.M. 
3.10 P.M. 
4.10 P.M. 



2.10 P.M. 
4.10 P.M. 



) 4316 
} 4248 


207.6 
207.3 


196.2 
197.9 


27.4 
27.4 


67° F. 
61° F. 




299.8 
297.3 


} 4282 


207.4 


197.0 


27.4 


64° F. 


756 


298.4 



14.39 
14.29 



14.36 



Number of nozzles open, five (5). 
Average reading of barometer, 29 . 79 in. 
Average temperatiu-e of room, 89° F. 



June 10 
June 10 
June 10 
June 10 
June 10 
June 10 


8.45 a.m. 

9.45 a.m. 

9.45 a.m. 
10.45 a.m. 
10.45 a.m. 
11.45 a.m. 


} 3068 
j 3010 
} 3020 


199.2 
201.5 
201.4 


196.5 
197.2 
196.1 


27.6 
27.4 
27.4 


8°F. 
12° F. 
10° F. 




196.3 
197.3 
196.6 


15.71 
15.26 
15.37 


Inde- 
pendent 
Average 


8.45 a.m. 
11.45 a.m. 


1 3033 


200.7 


196.6 


27.6 


10° F. 


743 


196.5 


15.44 


June 10 
June 10 
June 11 
June 10 
June 10 
June 10 


1.45 p.m. 
2.45 p.m. 
2.45 P.M. 
3.45 p.m. 
3.45 p.m. 
4.45 p.m. 


! 3107 
( 3054 
} 3025 


201.4 
203.1 
202.7 


196.7 
199.0 
197.6 


27.4 
27.3 
27.4 


13° F. 
15° F. 
19° F. 




194.8 
197.9 
194.7 


16.96 
16.43 
16.64 


Inde- 
pendent 
Average 


1.45 p.m. 
4.45 P.M. 


{ 3062 


202.4 


197.7 


27.4 


^ 16° F. 


747 


196.0 


15.62 



Average of both tests 745 



16.63 



)■ 
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The following table * gives results of acceptance tests made 
upon a 300-horse-power De Laval turbine in November, 1904: 

Machine No. 2083. Nov. 18, 1904. 



Result Sheet. 



Run No 

Duration of run, minutes 

Revolutions of generator-shafts 
per minute 

Steam-pressure above govemor- 
vaJve, pounds, gage 

Steam-pressure below governor- 
valve 

Load in per cent of rated load. . . . 

Vacuum, inches mercury 

Back pressure, pds. sq. m. a|)6. . . . 

Number of nozzles open 

Quality of steam, per cent 

Superheat of steain, deg. F 

Total D. H.. P 

* ' steam per hour, pounds . . . . 

Steam _per D. H. P. hour, pounds 

Total K.W 

Steam per K.W. hour, pounds . . . 



1 
55 

907 

152 

133 

i 

27.25 

1.60 

4 
100 



98.1 
2286.4 
23.3 
56.63 
40.4 



2 
55 

897 

152 

144 

i 

27.19 

1.64 

5 
100 



3 
55 

900 

152 

140 

I 

26.85 

1.84 

7 
100 



159.5 ! 236 
3049.0 4183.9 



19.1 

100.38 

30.35 



17.71 
155.2 
26.95 



4 
55 

898 

152 

136 

1 

26.20 

2.14 

9 
100 



302.5 
5326.5 

17.6 
201 . 13 

26.5 



5 
55 

895 

152 

140 

U 

25.75 

2.36 

10 

19.9 

348 

6145.0 

17.64 

233.2 

26.35 



The Parsons Turbine embodies a combination of the impulse 
and reaction principles. The steam expands during its passage 
through the Parsons turbine much as it does in an expanding 
nozzle; that is, the cross-sectional area of steam-passage increases 
from the high- to the low-pressure end of the turbine, according 
to the volume and velocity of the steam at the various points 
of its path. The annular space between the stationary casing 
and the rotating spindle corresponds essentially to a simple 
steam-nozzle, with the difference that in a nozzle the heat 
energy is expended upon the steam itself in producing high 
velocities of efflux; whereas, in the turbine, the kinetic energy 
of the steam due to the heat drop in any one stage is expended 
in producing rotation of the spindle. 

The heat given up in any one stage is limited to that amount 
which will produce the kinetic energy desired to be absorbed 
in that stage. Further increments of heat drop in succeeding 
stages add successive increments of rotative effort to the spindle. 



* Thesis test of Messrs. Crosier and Little, Sibley College, 1905. 
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until, when the steam has passed entirely through the tur- 
bine, it has fallen in temperature and pressure an amoimt 
corresponding to the total heat given up as work, plus the 
losses experienced in the machine. 

The fact that the heat drop is divided into a great num- 
ber of steps, the energy being absorbed as rotative effect during 
each step, causes the steam velocity to be kept low throughout 
the machine, and allows a comparatively low peripheral speed 
of blades to be employed with good efficiency. 

The general arrangement and various details of the Par- 
sons turbine, as manufactured by the Westinghouse Machine 
Company, are shown in Figs. 80-89. 

The curves in Fig. 79 show economy attained by the use 
of saturated steam and superheated steam, and the effect 
of increase of vacuum. 

The tables on pages 217-225, kindly furnished by the 
Westinghouse Machine Company, give results of tests covering 
a wide range of turbine sizes and conditions of operation. 

The table below gives the trial results represented by the 



G&gfi Pressure. 










Steam Consumption 








Degrees 

Super- 


Vacuum, 
Inches of 


Brake 
Horse- 


























Before 


After 


heat, F. 


Mercury. 


power. 


Per 


Gland 


Net per 


Per 




Entering 


_paasing 
Throttle. 








Hour, 


leakage. 


Hour 


B.H.P. 




Throttle. 








Total. 




Hour. 


1 


152 


About 


97 


27.3 


269 


4352 


339 


4013 


14.9 




150 


130 


85 to 105 


27.3 


402 


5883 


349 


5534 


13.7 + 


1 


150 


to 


100 


27.3 


649 


8558 


343 


8310 


12.8 . 
12.6 -f- 


<: 


152 


120 


95 


27.3 


766 


10062 


406 


9656 


150 




100 


26.9 


956 


12858 


465 


12393 


12.95 


150 




105 


26.6 


1195 


16820 


453 


16367 


13.7 


, 




About 












, 






150 




None 


27.3 


245 


4765 


295 


4470 


18.2 




150 




< < 


27.3 


406 


6628 


310 


6261 


15.4 


.' 


150 


117 


1 1 


27.3 


650 


9490 


347 


9175 


14.1 


/ 


150 


129 


tt 


27.3 


716 


10488 


394 


10122 


14.1 




150 


138 


1 1 


26.3 


1144 


18015 


387 


17650 


15.4 / 





curves plotted in Fig. 79. The turbine was of 400 K.W. rated 
capacity, equipped with automatic by-pass valve. Revolutions 
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per minute 3600. The results are intended to show the gain 
in economy due to the use of superheated steam. It is to be 
noted that the vacuum was only about 27 inches of mercury. 
The power was absorbed by a water-brake. 



Brake Horse Power 

4W BOO dOO W> aOQ 



POO i€00 HOP laoq 




sm 1000 noo isoo i;«x) uoo isoo icoo 
Fig. 79. 



The table on page 228 gives the trial results, represented in 
Fig. 79, from a 750-K.W. Parsons turbine running at 1800 
revolutions per minute. The power was absorbed by a water- 
brake. The results are intended to show the gain in economy 
obtained by increasing the vacuum from 26" to 28". All 
the tests were made with superheated steam. 
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The essential difference between the impulse- and tlie 
reaction-turbines is, tliat in the former the i)ressure-S on the 
two sides of a rotating wheel and aLso of a guide-wheel are 




Fig. 82. — Blading of a Westinghoufl^^Parsoiis steam-turbine. Rotor only. 

equal to each other, or are supposed to be in the ideal case; 
in the latter the pressure drops from the entering side of either 
a guide or a rotating wheel, and thus expansion and acceler- 
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ation of the jet occur in each row of blades* In the simple 
impulse-turbine a set of nozzles discharges upon the buckets 




Fm, B5. — Rotor, complete, with balance-pistonfl^ Westinghouse-Pareoiis 

turbina. 




Era, Sd. — Bearing, with concentric brass sleeves, Westinghouse-Parsons 

turbine. 

of a single wheel In the compound impulse-turbine a set 
of nozzles discharges upon a series of moving and stationary 
rows of buckets, the latter changing the direction from the 
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former, so that rotation in a common direction is produced by 
the action of the steam upon each mo\ing wheel. The dis- 
charge from any set of rotating and guide wheels may be 
allowed to expaiul through a second set of nozzJeSj or orifices, 
and the re.sulting jet caused to act upon a second series of 
rotating and guide wheels. The same process may be repeated 
in succeeding stagas, to as great an extent as nece^^sary to 
absorb as nmch as possible of the energy of the steam. 

In the Parsons turbine as apphed to stationary work, 
the end thrust caused by the axial component of the action 
of the steam on the blades is neutrahzeJ S4> as to prevent 
the spindle mo\ing in an axial Jirectionj by balance-pistons, 
as showTi at P in Fig. 80, These are grooved at the periphery, 
and mesh with corresponding gi'ooves and projections on the 
stationary part of the machine so as to prevent leakage of the 
steam past them. The area of the pistons is proportioned 
according to the amount of thrust which they are required 
to balance. 

For the low-pressure cylinders of Parsons turbines the 
blades become quite long, and in order to give them sufficient 
stiffness special means are taken for holding the outer ends 
of the blades. The Westinghouse Machine Company employs 
far this purpose a special form of wire " lacing/' which holds 
the ends of the blatles finnly. The recess in the largest blade 
shown in Fig. 89 is for receiving the stiffening-strip or shroud- 
wire. 

In the turbines for the large Cunard steamer "Carmania'* 
this form of fastening was tried firsts but was modified because 
the expansion of the turbine parts required that the ends of 
the blades should be held less rigidly. The modification con- 
sisted in making the shroud-A\ire in sections, and joining the 
ends by inserting them in short lengths of tubing, flattened 
so they took the place of the shroud-wire at certain i)laces in 
the circumference. The shroud-mre was thus provided with 
shp-joints, as the ends were free to move back and forth in 
the flattened tubes* 
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In Parsons turbines of small sizes flexible bearings are 
used in order to permit the spindle to revolve about its gravity 
instead of its geometric axis, so that at high speeds the effect 
of minute errors in balancing of the disks may be neutralized. 
The flexible bearings consist of several concentric bronze 
sleeves, with sufficient clearance to allow oi^films to form 
between the sleeves, thus permitting the shaft to vibrate within 
narrow limits. In all machines rmming below 1200 revolu- 




Fig. 87.— West inghouse-Parsom governor and connections to controlHng^valve* 
tions per minute, however, the flexible bearing is replaced by a 
solid self-ahgning bearing. 

Water-sealed packing-glands are used at the ends of the 
casings to prevent the escape of steam or the influx of air 
at the point of entry of the shaft. 

Steam enters the turbine through a strainer, thence through 
a poppet-valve controlled by the governor. In the manner 
of operating this valve practice varies among the difi'erent 
makers of Parsons turbines. As made by the Westinghouse 
Machine Company, the poppet-valve opens and closes at inter- 
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vals proportional to the speed of the turbine. At hght loads 
the valve opens for short periods, remaining closed the greater 
part of the tinie. As the load increa^ses the valve remains 
open longer, until when full pressure is continually maintained 
in the high-pre^^^sure end of the turbine the valve merely vibrates 
without sensibly affecting the pressure of the steam. If the 
load on the machine is still further increased, aa auxiliary 
poppet-valve begins to open, and admits steam from the 
throttle-valve directly into the lower cylinders of the tm^bine, 
increasing the total power developeiL The economy decreases 
with the opening of this secondary or " by-pass '* vaJve, but 
the range of load at which the turbine may be operated with 
a fair degree of economy is very greatly extended. The inter- 
mittent action of the valve admitting the steam is accompanied 
by a constantly reciprocating motion of the operating mechan- 
ism, which is thereby made especially sensitive. 

The bearings of Parsons turbines are 8upj)lied with oil 
under pressure, a continuous stream being circulated by an 
oil-pump operatetl from the main shaft. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company of Milwaukee has recently 
entered the steam-turbine field with a turbine of the Parsons 
type, with the arrangement of blading shown in Figs. 92 to 
94. The roots of the blades are formed in dovetail shape, 
and inserted in slots, cut in foundation- or base-rings, the 
slots conforming to the shape of the blade*roots. The foun- 
dation-rings are of dovetail cross-section, and are inserted in 
dovetailed grooves, cut in the turbine spindle and cylinder 
respectively, in which they are firmly held by key^-pieces. 
The latter, after being driven into place, are upset into under- 
cut grooves. The tips of the blades arc protected and rein- 
forced by a shouldered projection, which is inserted in a slot, 
punched in a shroud-ring. These slots are so punched as to 
produce accurate spacing, and at the same time to give the 
proper angles to the blades, independent of the slots in the 
base-ring. After insertion in the slots, the blade-tips are riveted 
over. 
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The shroud-rings are made in channel shape, ^ith thin 
projecting flanges. This is to protect the ends of the blades 
in case of accidental contact^ and at the same time is thought 
to reduce the loss by leakage. The blading is put in place 
and fastened by machinery. 

There is, In this type of Parsons turbine, a special arrange- 
ment of balance-piston, placed in the low-pressure end instead 
of in the high-pressure end of the turbine, and leakage past 
it is prevented by what is called a labyrmtk-packing, consisting 
of radial baffles. The construction and general arrangement 
of the turbine is shown in Figs. 90-95. 

The meaning of the word "stage" in the two types of tur- 
bine has been variously defined. In the impulse-turbine a stage 
consists of a set of nozzles and a set of buckets upon which 
the jet from the nozzles acts. If, as in the case of the Curtis 
turbine, and others of the same type, the discharge from the 
first moving buckets is guided into succeeding mo^dng buckets, 
in order to absorb further the kinetic energy which has been 
produced in the nozzles, the whole combination of nozzles 
and the wheels upon which the jet acts is called a stage. If 
a second set of nozzles be added, discharging upon one or more 
moving wheels, this becomes the second stage of the turbine, 
and so on. 

In the Parsons turbine, since the stationary or guide 
blades, in one row, act as nozzles for the succeeding row of 
moving blades, the two rows taken together may be correctly 
called a stage. Exception has been taken to this, upon the 
ground that expansion occurs in the moving as well as in the 
guide blades, and it has therefore been suggested that each 
row of moving blades and each row of guide-blades form 
a complete stage. Throughout this book the word stage, as 
applied to the Parsons type of turbine, means a row of guide* | 
blades and a row of moving blades taken together. 

The surfaces upon which the steaoi acts in inipulse-turbines 
are commonly called buckets, a name used in connection with 
water-wheels. In turbines of the Parsons type the surfaces 
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acted upoD by the steam are of quite different shape, and of 
greater length than those in the impulse-turbine, and are known 
as bladeSf or sometimes as mne^. Fig. 89 shows various sizes 
of blades, as useil in Parsons turbines; and on page 163 are 
shown outlines of the buckets used in the CurUs turbine. 




Fig. 88. — Westinghouse-ParBons governor. 

The Compound Impulse-turbine. — The best known tur- 
bine of the compound impulse type manufactured in this 
country is the Curtis. Figs. 96-105 show. general arrange- 
ments and structural detaiLs of the machine as manufactured 
by the General Electric Company, 

As shown in Fig. 60 illustrating the SOO-K.W- two-stage 
machine, the turbine proper is di\ided into tw^o compartments, in 
each of w^hich are three moving bucket-wheels and two rows of 
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stationary buckets. The three moving wheels in each stage 
are firmly bolted together, antl are attached to a single hub 
mounteci upon the vertical main shaft of the turbine. Before 
entering the buckets of the first stage the steam passes through 




a set of twelve nozzles, about i inch diameter, covering a sec- 
tion of the circumference about 28 inches in length. The 
clearance between the edges of the revolving and stationary 
buckets is about ^V ^^ ^^ ^^^K ^^^ they are arranged so that 
there is no possibility of bucket interference. 
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The nozzles *Ureeting the steam upcm the buckets of the 
seoonii-?;tage wheeLs are plaeal in a cliaphragiu which separates 
one stage from the other* The twelve nozzles of the first 
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stage are (hvitled into six sets, each containing two nozzles, 
and each set is supplied mth steam through a single ^^ertical 
poppet* valve. The uppep end of the valve is of cylindrical 
shape, of larger diameterUhan the valve itself, and inovesJ 
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Tig. 95 —Rotor for turbo-geacrator (AUb-Chalmers Co,). 
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up anti down in a vertical cylinder. The valve is caused to 
ojien by sleani, which is admitted through a port, opened 
and cIoschI by a pilot, or " neetUe," valve* This pilot-valve 




-^BMr-d 






Fig. 97,— 2000-K.W, Curtis turbine, 750 R.P3I., 6600- volt generator. 

Is actuated by an electromagnet^ the cii^cuit in wliich is made 
and broken by a controlling mechanism, which in turn is actu- 
ated by the governor at the extreme upper end of the shaft. 
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The number of valves which are open, and the lengtli of time 
they are open, control the steam-supply, antl therefore the 
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F:g, 98*— 2000-K.W, Curtis turbjno, four^tage, 750 R.P3I., 6600-volt 
geueriitor. 

power of the turbine. The valves which are operative at any 
one tinie are always either full open or completely closed^ there 
being no inteimediate position. 
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Fro, lOO.^Xew 2000-K,W. eon-ycle turbine and generator. 




Fig* 101.— Tension^pring governor for 500-K.W. Cmtis turbine, 

revohing wheels. There are two carbon rings in each of 
these packing-boxes, which fit the shaft and the top and bot- 
tom of the packing-box closely. The space between the rings 
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IB filled ^vith steam, at a presBure slightly above that of the 
atmosphere. If any leakage should occur past the lower ring 
of the first-stage packing, or past the upper ring of the second- 
stage packing, steam would flow in and prevent the entrance 
of air into the turbine. 


1 










Fig. 102*— Buckets on one of the wheels of a 5()0-K,W. Curtis turbine* 

The lower end of the shaft is supported by a cast-iron step- 
bearing, which takes the weight of the turbine and generator. 
This bearing is kept continually supplied with hibricating- 
oil under pressure, which is maintained by a small electric 
punip, mounted on the baj^ of the turbine. An accumulator 
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is arranged, so that if the pump should breakdown, the supply 
of oil would be automatically continued. 

When it is desired to run the turbine non-condensing, the 
exhaust is carried away from the first stage of the turbine 
through an atmospheric vent-pipej fitted with an automatic 




Fig. 104, — 75-K.W. Curtis turbine-wheels^ asaembled m wheel-casiiig- 
Upper half of casing removed. 



relief-valve. The second-stage nozzles may be shut off by $^ 
valve, when the turbine is to operate non-condensing. 

In the supply-pipe is an automaticaUy operated butter- 
fly valve, arranged to cut off the steam-supply in case the 
speed of rotation becomes too high. A strainer is located 
between the throttle-valve and the steam*chest, to prevent 
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the entrance of any soUd matter that might injure the wnrk- 
ing parts of the turbine. 

The table of result.^ of Ciirti?s turbine tests shows the 
toonomy attalnetl with the use of t\vo*stage turbines at the 
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Fig. 105 —Rotating parts of 2S-K W., 3600 R.RM., Curtis turbine, 
non-eciDdeo^iDg. 

Newport Station of the Old Colony Street Railway Com^ 
pany (see pages 254 and 255), The tests were maile by 
Mr, George IL Barrus. Upon the basis of tliese results he 
makes the following comparison between the economy of the 
turbine and that of the du-ect-connected reciprocating steam- 
engine. 

Taking the efficiency of (he engine installation as 85 per 
cent, that is, I.H.R-f-Elec. H.P,-0.cS5, for high-class com- 
pound steam-engines the consumption of dry steam may 
be taken as 13^0.85 = 15.3 pounds per E.H.R hour. The 
turbines tested, at full load, consumed 14.7 pounds per E-H.P. 
Thus the turbine was 4 per cent more economical at full load 
than a first-class compound reciprocating-engine, direct-con- 
nected. At half load the reciprocating-engine consumes 14.5 
pounds per I.H,P. hour. The efficiency of the generator at 
half -load is 070, or the steam consumption is 14.5-^0.70 = 20,7 
pounds per E.H.P. hour. The turbine consumed 15.9 pounds 
per E.H.P. hour; or, effected a gain of 2 J per cent. 
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Continuing, Mr. Barms says: "The coal consumption on 
Jan. 15 was 2.54 pounds dry coal per K.W. hour of total out- 
put. If this test had been made with furnace efficiency as 
high as has been obtained with these boilers, the figure would 
have been 2.29 pounds of coal. There was an abnormal loss 
of steam lietween boilers and turbine, being 14.8 per cent and 
16 1 per cent. In good practice this should not be over 7.5 
per cent. Allowing for such a loss, the coal consumption 
would bo2.12p<nmds per K.W. hour, or 1.58 per E.H.P. hour. 
Compared with power-station practice, this figure should be 
converted to switchboard output, and coal slightly wet. Allow- 
ing for current used by condenser auxiliaries, as 14.9 K.W., 
and for 4 per cent moisture in coal, the consmnption of 
wet coalper K.W. hour of switchboard output, in good 
practice under these circumstances (the average net load be- 
ing 407 K.W.), becomes 2.29 pounds. With corresponding 
high-class reciprocating-engine stations, the coal consumption 
per K.W. hour, of switch-board output, is from 2.5 to 2.6 
pounds. 

"These tests were made with two-stage turbines, and fur- 
ther economy may be expected from turbines with a larger 
number of stages. 

"The advantage of superheating revealed by the Newport 
tests, on coal basis, is only 4.4 per cent under the most favor- 
able conditions of temperature and efficiency. This result 
was obtained wdth a temperature of 700° at the superheater. 
There is good reason for expecting that increasing the number 
of stages of the turbine will be attended by a proportional 
gain, due to superheating, over the two-stage machine. \Vhat- 
ever percentage of saving in steam consumption may thus 
be secured, there will be the same percentage of increase in 
coal economy, and the improvement will be clear gain.*' 
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Economy of Turbine expressed in Heat-units per 
Electrical Horse-power. 

The B.T.U. per E.H.P. hour were 16,923, at full load, 
with saturated steam, and 15,012 with 289.6® superheat (using 
0.48 as the specific heat of superheated steam). The heat 
utiUzed in evaporation per pound of dry coal was 10,765 
B.T.U. On this basis the above figures represent a con- 
sumption of 1.57 pounds dry coal per E.H.P. hour for 
saturated steam, and 1.39 pounds for superheated steam per 
E.H.P. hour. The heat consumptions given are equivalent 
to 282 B.T.U. per E.H.P. per minute for saturated steam, and 
250 for superheated steam. 

The comparisons given above, between the performance of 
turbines and compound reciprocating-engines are based upon 
the results of one particular type of turbine, because the 
figures were at hand, but any of the well-developed types 
would give approximately the same results under similar 
conditions. 

The turbine, although possessing distinct advantages in point 
of convenience, space, oil and attendance required, has not 
yet equaled the steam economy attained with the best triple- 
expansion stationary reciprocating engines. A comprehensive ' 
comparison places the two types of motor very close together I 
in general utiUty and effectiveness, with the turbine gaining I 
ground for power station services. 

Fig. 100 shows one of the latest designs of Curtis turbine, I 
having four stages and rated capacity 2000 K.W. The results ; 
in the following table are from a test made at Schenectady in 



FuULoad. 



Half Load 



Quarter 
Load. 



No Load. 



Duration of test, hours 

Steam-pressure, gage 

Back pressure, inches mercury. . 

Superheat, degrees F 

Load in kilowatts 

Steam per kilowatt hour, pounds 



1.25 
166.3 
1.49 
207 
2023.7 
15.02 



0.916 
170.2 

1.40 

120 
1066.7 
16.31 



1.00 
155.5 
1.45 
204 
655 
18.09 



1.33 

154.5 

1.85 

156 

1510.5 
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1905, under the direction of Messrs. Sargent and Lundy of 
Chicago. The revolutions per minute were 900. 

In Figs. 103 to 105 are shown small horizontal Curtis tur* 
bines, direct-connected to generators. The latter are direct- 
current machines and operate at the speeds of revolution given 
in the table on page 259. 

Other types of turbine are about to be introduced in this 
country, similar to the output of European firms. The Hooven- 
Owens-Rentschler Company of Hamilton, Ohio, is building 
the Hamilton-Holzwarth turbine, which is of the general char- 
acter of the Rateau turbine, operating upon the impulse prin- 
ciple entirely, and having several compartments, each con- 
taining a rotating wheel. 

The Zoelly turbine, also of the many-stage impulse type,, 
is being manufactured by the Providence Engineering Works^ 
of Providence, R. I. 

Capacity and Speed of Revolution of Turbines. — ^The follow- 
ing tables give particulars of Parsons and of Curtis turbines, 
as built for operating electric generators. 

PARSONS TURBINES. 

rr w R.P.M. R.P.M. 

^•^- 60-cycle. 25-cycle, 

300 3600 1500 

400 3000 

500 3600 1500 

750 1800 1500 

1000 1800 1500 

1500 1200 1500 

2000 1200 1500 

3500 720 750 

5000 720 750 

6000 720 750 

7500 720 750 

200 K.W. direct-current, 1850 R.P.M. 

The speed of revolution of De Laval turbine generators is 
given in the tables of tests. The speed of revolution of the 
turbine-wheel is usually ten times that of the generator arma- 
ture. 
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CURTIS TURBINES. 

IIOIUEONTAL ShAFF. 



ClllflB, 


Polea. 


K.\\\ 


R.P.M. 


YoUa. 


C 


2 


15 


4000 


ao-125 


fjt 


2 


25 


3600 


125-250 


ii 


4 


75 


2400 


X25-250 


it 


4 


350 


2000 


126-250 


*t 


4 


300 


1,500 


125-550 



Vertical Shaft. 



Onm. 


Pultfl. 


Iv.W. 


Il.RM. 


Volta. 





4 


500 


1800 


550 



ALTERNATING-CURRENT 



Vertical SRAfT^60-CTCLE. 



a»s3. 


Poles. 


K.W, 


H.P.M. 


Voha. 


ATB 


4 


300 


1800 


240- 4000 


M 


4 


5O0 


1800 


240- 6600 


ti 


6 


lOUO 


1200 


480- 6600 


n 


8 


1500 


900 


480- 6600 


f* 


8 


2000 


900 


11*50-13200 


tt 


12 


3000 


600 


600-13200 


it 


10 


54KK) 


720 


2300^13200 



25-CTCLE. 



Class. 


Poles. 


K.W. 


R.P.M. 


Volts. 


ATB 

it 


2 
2 
4 
4 


300 

800 

2000 

5000 


1500 

1500 

750 

750 


370- 6600 

600-13200 

2300-13200 

2300-13200 
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Qearances in Turbines. — In impulse- turbines fitted with 
guide-buckets the clearance between buckets is important; 
but, as was shown in the exjx^riniental work described in Chap-, 
ter VI, small clearances, such as are necessary for mechanical 
o|)eration of the wheels, do not seriously affect the eflSciency. 
The following clearances are recommended by the General 
Electric Company * 



Turbine. 


Clearances. 


Rating. 


Stages. 


First Stage. 
0.06 inch 


Second Stage. 


Third Stage. 


Fourth Stage. 


500 


4 


0.06 inch 


0.06 inch 


0.06 inch 


800 


4 


.07 ** 


.07 ** 


.07 '' 


.07 - 


1000 


i 


.08 '' 


.08 '* 


.08 ** 


.15 '' 


1500 


4 


.06 " 


.06 " 


.06 '' 


.08 " 


2000 


4 


.06 '' 


.06 " 


.08 *' 


.08 ** 


3000 


4 


.07 '' 


.07 *' 


.07 '' 


.08 '' 


5000 


4 


.07 '' 


.07 *' 


.07 *' 


.08 " 


5000 


6 


.10 " 


.1 " 


.1 '* 


.2 *' 



In the ideal many-stage turbine, since there is no drop in 
pressure in any given stage after the steam leaves the nozzles, 
the direction of flow is determined by the nozzles and guide- 
buckets, and the clearance past the periphery of the wheels is 
of little or no consequence. A certain amount of clearance is 
desirable from mechanical considerations, and this apparently 
does not interfere with the efficiency of the actual machine. 

In the reaction type of turbine it is the limitation of clear- 
ance past the periphery of the blades that is important, and 
not that between the rows of blades. This is because there is 
expansion of the steam all along the turbine, and the steam 
tends to flow in all directions. Leakage past the ends of the 
blades is, therefore, to be prevented, and the clearances are 
kept as small as possible. Knowledge regarding the expansion 
of the spindle and casing caused by the temperatures attained 
in operation is possessed by turbine-builders, and the clear- 
ances are arranged accordingly. The clearances between rows 



* See Report of Committee for the Investigation of the Steam-turbine, 
National Electric Light Assoc, June, 1905. 
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of blades vary from i or A inch in the high-pressure stages ta 
one inch or even more in the lower-pressure sta^ges. The clear- 
ance between the tips of the blades and the casing or spindle, 
as the case may be, is limited to a few one-thousandths or a 
few one-hundredths of an inch, according to circumstances. 

The gain due to increase of vacuiun is illustrated by the- 
following extract from the '* Report of the Committee for the 
Investigation of the Steam-turbine,'^ appointed by the National 
Electric Light Assoc, and before referred to: 

'^ From a recent test made by your committee on a 2000- 
K.W. turbine, different vacua were run for the specific purpose of 
obtaining the vacuum effect; it was found that for this turbine 
running at 1800 kilowatts the increase in economy is 5.2 per 
cent from 23-inch to 27-inch vacuiun, and 6.75 per cent from 
27-inch to 28-inch. 

''Unde. the following assumed conditions the economy^ 
effected in operating under high vacuum would work out some- 
what as follows : 

Assumed size of unit, K.W 2000 

Average load 1500 

Hours run per day 15 

Hours run per year (300 days) 4500 

Price coal per ton, 2000 pounds $3 .00 

Evaporation 9 pounds 

Economy pounds water per kilowatt 22 

Rise in vacuum 26-28 inches 

Assumed per cent increase of economy due to 

increase of vacuum from 26-28 inches 6 per cent 

Water saved per K.W.-hour 1 .32 

Water saved per year 140,000 cu. ft. 

Cost of water saved per year at 2.58 $35.00 $35.00^' 

Coal saved per year .' 500 tons 

Cost of coal saved per year at $3.00 $1500.00 $1500.00 

$1535.00 
Increased cost of condenser plant for 28-inch 

over that of 26-inch assumed $5000 . 00 ; in- 
terest on above at 5 per cent, depreciation 
10 per cent, other fixed charges, including 
repairs, 2 per cent, total 17 per cent $850.00 850.00 

Saving per year $685.00 



\ 
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Saving per year $685.00 

The above does not include the extra cost in steam 
to run the larger auxiliaries, but, inasmuch as 
such exhaust-steam would return a benefit to 
the feed-water if they were all steam-driven, we 
will assume that the extra cost in water is 2 per 
cent of the total steam guaranteed by the turbine 
and will amount per year to $12.00 12.00 

Total net saving $673 .00 

With interest at 5 per cent this represents a capital 

saving of 13,460.00 

Sizes of Condensers and Auxiliaries. — ''The turbine instal- 
lations concerning which we have received information, where 
28 inches of vacuum is maintained with a cooUng-water tem- 
perature of 70 degrees F., show a miniumm ratio of cooling 
feurface in the condenser to steam condensed, per minute, of 
6.9 square feet per pound. But the more usual ratio, even 
where the coohng water is from 5 to 10 degrees lower in tem- 
perature, is 8 to 9 square feet per pound. In the first instance 
noted above it is to be remarked that the ratio of circulating 
water to condensed steam is 70 to 1. With greater cooling 
surface ratios the proportion of cooHng water is reduced. 

'4n actual practice, for temperatures of coohng water rang- 
ing from 60 to 70 degrees, circulating-pumps have been installed 
for volumes of cooling water ranging from 40 to 70 times that 
of the water of condensation. At the low ratio of 40 to 1 the 
coohng water temperature must be close to 60 degrees for so high 
a vacuum as 27.5 inches, and even then considerable diflSculty is 
experienced in maintaining the 27.5 inches, unless the ratio of 
coohng surface to pounds of steam condensed per minute is 8 to 1. 

Steam Used by Auxiliaries. — ''These figures are obtained 
from letters sent to us by turbine owners: 

3200-K.W. De Laval exhausting into one condenser. 

3000 gallons per minute circulating-pump; 2-stage dry- 
vacuum pumps 8 X 12 Xjf; duplex wet-vacuum pump; 15-K.W, 
turbine exciter. Steam by auxiliaries, 2.6 pounds per kilowatt 

Byllesby&Co.: 

Steam per kilowatt at half load, 3.5 pounds. 
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Boston Edison Company. 

5000-K.W. Turbine Unit. 

Kilowatts on turbine 2713 3410 4758 

Vacuum 28.4 

Barometer 29.53 

Boiler-feed pump, I.H.P 13.9 

Circulating-pump, I.H.P 69 . 1 

Dry-vacuum pump, I.H.P 24.3 

Step-bearing pump, I.H.P 6.4 

Wet-vacuum pump, E.H.P 8.6 

Total power for auxiliaries 122 .3 

Per cent of power of auxiliaries to power of 

turbine 3.4 2.9 2.1 

Per cent of water used by auxiliaries to that 

used by turbine 8.4 7.4 5.7 



28.7 


28.6 


29.95 


29.96 


23.7 


27.4 


69.1 


69.1 


23.2 


23.8 


5.8 


5.6 


9.2 


9.8 


31 


135.7 



Test Reported by Nashua Light, Heat, and Power Company. 
500-K.W. Curtis, Rated Water per Hour 20.5 Pounds. 





Steam 
per Hour, 
Satu- 
rated. 


Steam 
per Hour, 
Super- 
heat. 


Pounds 

Diflfer- 

enoeper 

Hour. 


One 

Per Cent 

DifiFer- 

enoe. 


Degrees 
Super- 
heat. 




Accumulator-pump. . 

Dry-air pump 

Boiler-feed pump. . . . 

Westinghouse jun. 

driving circ. pumps. 


130.9 

181.58 

352.15 

663.64 


130.9 

183.13 

249.58 

439.36 


102.67 
224.28 


29.12 
33.79 


71.98 
97.65 


Feed pumps 
actaswet- 
vacuiim 


Totals 


1328.27 


1002.97 








pumps. 







Per cent of rated water consumption of turbines 

at full load 12.9 per cent, 9.78 per cent 

Dry-air pump, 6" and 12" by 12" stroke, 93 R.P.M. 
Boiler-feed pumps, 7.5" and 4.5" by 10" stroke, 98 R.P.M. 
Centrifugal-pump engine, 7" by 6" stroke. 



''It is, however, a question whether the extra cost of steam 
for driving larger auxiliaries for high vacuum work is of any 
great moment, as such steam is of considerable value in the 
feed-heater. It is to be noted also that these figures are for 
total consumption of auxiUaries, and that the increase of steam 
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necessary to obtain two inches more than 26 or 28 inches must 
necessarily be very small. 

"An important feature of operation with high vacuum is 
the necessity of having air-tight stuffing-boxes and pipe-joints, 
lack of which results in loss of economy to the turbine, and 
increased consumption of steam by the dry-vacuum pumps and 
circulating-pumps. 

"Undoubtedly th^ best arrangement of the condensing 
plant is the use of a counter-current condenser, placed as close 
to the exhaust-nozzle as possible and with the dry-air pumps 
drawing from the condenser at the point of coolest circulating 
water; this pump also so placed that the minimum of pipe con- 
nection can be used. With this arrangement the possibility of 
air-leaks would be greatly reduced, the quantity of circulat- 
ing water would also be lessened, owing to the lower tension 
of the air which has just left the coldest tubes of the con- 
denser. We believe that it is important, in lowering operat- 
ing costs, that the above design of the installation should 
in all cases be followed as rigidly as individual conditions 
will permit. 

'^From the experience obtained in their own plants and in 
testing others, the committee recommends that the capacity in 
cubic feet of volume swept by the air-piston of the dry-air 
pump be not less than 45 times the volume of the condensed 
steam; and where overload conditions are frequent, not less 
than 50 times the water (condensed steam) volume." 

General Remarks on Steam-turbine Design. — ^The experi- 
mental work on buckets, discussed in Chapter VI, indicates that 
the placing of a number of rows of moving and stationary 
buckets in a single stage of an impulse-turbine may lead to an 
accumulation, or backing up, of pressure. This may be caused 
by any of the following conditions: 

(a) Insufficient area for the passage of steam, especially in 
the last wheels of the stage. 

(b) Discharge side of the buckets making too small an angle 
with the direction of motion of the buckets. 
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(c) Bucket surfaces opposing undue frictional resistance to 
the passage of steam. 

(d) The steam-passages from one wheel to another being: 
indirect and opposing unclue obstruction to the flow of steam. 
If, in order to reach a succeeding row of buckets, the steam has- 
to traverse the surface of a rotating wheel, this may interfere- 
with free flow and cause loss. 

These conditions may prevent the production of the desired 
rotative effort in the stage in question, and thus call for modi- 
fications in the area and character of steam-passages, in the 
bucket exit angles, and, assuming it to be practicable^ in the 
degree of smoothness to which the bucket surfaces are finished. 

In one of the most recent types of Curtis turbine there are 
four stages, and one rotating disk or wheel in each stage, car* 
rying two rows of buckets. The 2000^K»W. turbine shown in 
Fig, 100 is of this type. 

In general, as great freedom as possible is required for pas- 
sage of the steam through the high-pressure stages of the tur- 
bine: But, at the same time, sufficient area of buckets must 
be provided for the steam to act against, and this may call for 
an increased number of buckets in the last wheels of a stage, 
as the exit angles are increased. 

In the Parsons type freedom of steam^passage is equally de- 
sirable, and in general the requirements are similar to those just 
stated. It is desirable to keep the steam velocities low, and^ 
while certain undesirable features appear, it is quite possible to 
design a reaction-turbine having practically uniform steam 
velocities throughout the machine. 

In conclusion it should be said that the determination of 
sizes and general proportions of mechanical devices of all kinds, 
and more especially in cases of departure from the beaten path 
such as that now being made by the builders of steam-turbine& 
of the various types, is only a first step towards bringing forth 
satisfactory results as viewed from an engineering standpoints 
The development of satisfactory details and the connnercially 
successful production of the finishal machine call for technical 
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and mechanical skill combined with business ability all of the 
highest order, and unstinted credit is due to the men who have 
worked and are working to perfect the mechahism of the steam- 
turbine. 



CHAPTER X. 
THE MARINE STEAM-TURBINE. 

I 

The recent decision of the Cunard Steamship CJompany, 
and that of the British Admiralty, to install tm-bines in place 
of reciprocating-engines in various large and important vessels^ 
have brought the marine steam-turbine very promintotly before 
the public. This decision, made by conservative engineers who 
had access to all the existing data on the subject, has apparently 
been justified by the subsequent good behavior of the turbines 
already installed. The question as to the efficiency of the marine 
turbine must rest upon the results of tests of different classes of 
vessels under various conditions, but the trials made thus far are 
very gratifying in their results, and cover a fairly wide range of 
vessels, from the first small boat, Turbinia, of 32 knots speed, 
to the ocean liner Carmania, of about 19 knots speed, which 
has just completed her initial voyage successfully; and includ- 
ing the third-class cruiser Amethyst, in which the economy 
of the turbine, at the highest powers, exceeded that of the 
reciprocating-engine by as much as 40 per cent, and excelled 
in eflSciency at all speeds above 14 knots per hour. 

The following table gives particulars of practically all of the 
vessels which have been equipped with turbine machinery. 
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TURBINE STEAM £RS~ 



Date. 



1894' 
1900 

1901 

1898 

do 

1903 



711904 
" 1906 



10 

11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 

20 

21 

^ 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 

•28 
29 



do 



do. 

1903 
do. 

do. 

1905 

do 

do. 

do 

1903 

do. 

1904 

do 

do. 

1905 

do 

do 

do 
do 

do. 
do 



Turbinia. 

King Edward. . • ■ 

Queen Alexandra. 

Viper 

Cobra 

Vclox 

Eden 

Coastal De8tr«T* 

era.. 
Ocean-going Iie- 

stroyers. 



Experimental 

Destroyers. 

Tarantula. ... 

Loreua 



Emerald 

Albion 

Narcissus 

Royal Yacht. . 
Mahroussah. . . 



The Queen 
Brighton 
Princess Maud. . . 
Londonderry. 
Mar.xnian. . . 

Viking 

Onward 

Dieppe 



Princess Elizabeth 
Kaiser 



Service. 



Experimental . . . 
Pleasure Steamer. 

do 

T. b. D 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

S. Y 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Channel Steamer 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



Owner. 



C. A Parsons 

Turbine Steamers. Ltd. 



do. 



R.N. 

do.. 

do.. 

do., 
do.. 

do.. 



do. 



W. K. VanderbUt. 
A. L. Barbour. . . . 



Sir C. Fumess. . 
Sir G. Newnes . 



A. E. Mundy. 

H.M.King Edward. .. 
The Khedive of F,gypt. 
S. E. & Chatham Ry.Co. 

L. B. <& South-Coast 
Ry. Co. 

Stranraer & Larno Ser- 
vice. 

Midland Railway Co. . . 



do. 



Isle of Man S. S. Co. . . . 

S. E. *. Chatham Ry. 

Co. 
L. B. <fe S.-Coast Ry. Co. 



G. & J. Bums 

Great Western Ry. Co. 

Belgian Government. . 
Hamburg - Heligoland 
S. S. Co. 



Builder. 



C. A. Parsons. . . 
Denny Bros. . . . 



do. 



Hawthorn, Leslie 
A Co. 

Armstrong, Whit- 
worth A Co. 

Hawthorn, L.eslie 
&Co. 

do 

Thomycroft, Yar- 
row and White. 

Laird, Thorny - 
croft, A r m - 
strong, White- 
Hawthorn, and 
Ledie A Co. 



Fer- 



Yarrow. . 
Ramage & 

guson. 
Stephen & Sons . . 
Swan A Hunter . . 

Fairfield 

A. & .T. luglis. . . , 
do. (rebuilding:). . 
Denny Bros 



do. 
do. 



do 

Vickers, Sons «fe 
Maxim. 

Armstrong, Whit- 
worth & Co. 

Denny Bros 



Fairfield . . 

do 

J. Brown & Co., 
and Laird Jc Co. 

Cockerill 

Vulcan Co 



* Rebuilt 1896. 

Remarks. — 1 Only one screw, 28" diameter, now fitted to each shaft. 

2. Put in ser\'ice July, 1901. 

3. Put in service July, 1902. Very largely used for experimental trials. 

. 4. Launchwl 6/9/99. Ran ashore and lost during naval manoeuvres in 1901. 
Trials made in 1 900. 

5 Sank at sea in September, 1901. 

6 Ueriprocating cruising engines on inner shafts, 7i", 11", and 16"X9" stroke; 
400 R P.M Launched 2/1902. 

8 Twelve building. 

9 Five building. 

10 T^etails under consideration 

11 One 3' 0' screw now fitted to each shaft. 
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GENERAL DIMENSIONS AND DATA. 



ji 


Seam 


43 

1, 


1 


Speed. 




23 

■r 


SerewB 

s£St. 


i 


|1 


mont. 


Pro- 
peller 
Diam- 

eler. 


t 


f ri 


f tt 


1 tt 


t n 


KDota. 










Lbfl, 


Tods. 


, ft 




100 


Q 




3 


32,0 


2.000 


3 


3 


2,300 


210 


45 


1 6 


1 


250 


30 


10 6 


6 


20. 4« 


3.500 


3 


1 center. 
2wiiig 


505 
750 w 


150 


700 


4 9 
4 4 


2 


270 


32 


11 6 


6 6 


21.43 


4.400 


3 


1 


750 

l,000w 

MBO 


150 


900 




3 


210 


21 


j2 g 


6 


30.53 


13.000 


4 


2 


240 


390 


3 4 


4 


223 


20 


13 % 


7 3 


30.2 


10.000 


4 


3 


1,050 


240 


450 


2 9 


5 


210 


21 


n 9 


7 3 


27.1 


7.0OO 


4 


1 


800 


240 


440 


40 


6 


32ft 


23 A 


14 3 


8 3 


26.2 


7.500 


3 


2 


040 


250 


570 


3 3 


7 


175 








26,0 
33.0 


3.600 
15.000 


3 
3 


1 
1 


i.aoo 

700 


220 
220 


225 
800 


3 
6 


8 


250 








9 


320 








36,0 
25.36 


28.000 
2.200 


4 
3 


1 
3 


000 
1.200 


250 
225 


1.500 
145 


7 


10 
11 


]52 6 


15 3 


S 4 


5 


253 


33 3 


20 4 


13 


IS. 02 


3.800 


3 


1 


550 
700 w 


180 


1.400 


4 8 
4 


12 


108 


28 7 


18 




15.0 


1,400 


3 


1 


900 


ISO 


900 





13 


270 


34 i 






15.0 


1,800 


3 


1 




150 


3.250 




14 


245 


27 6 


IS 3 




14.5 


1.250 


2 


1 


550 


1^ 


782 




15 


310 








18,0 


4,000 


3 


1 






3.800 




16 


400 


42 


26 6 




ts.o 


6.500 


3 


1 




160 


3,100 




17 


3!0 


40 


25 


10 B 


21.73 


e..ioo 


3 


1 


430 e 
dOOw 


150 




60 
5 7 


IS 


2S0 


34 


22 





21.5 


6.000 


3 


1 


480p 
510 w 


150 


1,200 




19 


300 


40 


24 6 


10 6 


20.7 


6,600 


3 


1 


000 


150 


1J50 


50 


20 


3^ 


42 


2S 


10 6 ' 


22,3 


7>000 


3 


1 


670 c 
750 w 


150 


1.950 


5 


21 


330 


43 


25 6 


10 6 


23.14 


8,500 


3 


I 


530c 
610 w 


300 


2,000 


fi 2 

5 7 


22 


330 


42 


17 3 


10 6 


23.53 


9.6O0 


3 


1 


430 


160 




6 


23 


310 


40 


25 


10 6 


22.9 


S,000 


3 


1 


540 


150 




6 


24 


380 


34 a 


14 fi 


93 


21.75 


6,500 


3 


1 


000 


150 


1*360 


5 3 


25 


340 










6,000 
9.500 

12.000 


3 
3 

3 


1 

1 

1 


000 
430 

490 








26 


350 


40 
1 40 




14 

e 7 


23.0 
24.0 


160 
ISO 






?7 


350 


1.950 




28 


300 


38 


, . , . ► 


9 10 


20.0 


0,000 


2 


I 


650 




2.000 




29 



12. Yacht mea8urement. 

1 4. Thames yacht measurement. 

15. Thames yacht measurement. Only twin-screw Parsons installation. 

17. In process of conversion from paddle engines to turbines. Vessel built in 1865 by 
Samuda. 

18. Screws originally arranged as in King Edward. 13 knots astern speed. 
20. Bow rudder fitted. 

24. Sister ship Invicta. 

25. See "Engineering," Aug. 18, 1905. 

27. Three building, 

28. Astern si)eed 16.0 knots; 415 b.p.m. 

29. Curtis turbines. 
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TURBINE STEAMERS— GENERAL 





Date. 


VeneL 


aMirk». 


Owner. 


Builder. 


80 
81 


1904 

do. 

do. 

1905 

do. 

do. 

do. 
1904 

do. 

1905 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

1903 

1904 
do. 
1905 
1903 


Lhaaea. 

Loongana 

Turbinia II 

Mabeno 


Persian Gulf to 
India. Inter- 
mediate. 

Inter-Colouial 
Service. Tasma- 
nia—Melbourne. 

Pleasure Steamer 
Lake Ontario. 

Inter-Colonial. . . 

senger, 

Atlantic Inter- 
mediate Service 

Atlantic Mail. . . . 
do 


British India S. 8. Co.. 

Union 8. 8. Co. of New 
Zealand. 

Turbine S. S. Co 

Union S. 8. Co. of New 
Zealand. 


Denny Broe 

do 


32 
33 
34 


Hawthorn, Leslie 

4fcCo. 
Denny Broe 

Workman Sc 


35 

36 


Victorian 

Carmania. 

New Cimarders. . 

Amethyst 

laibeck 


AUan 8. 8. Co 

Cunard Co 


CUwke. 

do : ... 

John Brown A Co. 


37 


do 


J.BrownACo. ,and 


38 
89 


3d-class cruiser. . 

do 

Scout Oiiiser. . . . 
do 


U. N 

German Navy 

U.S.N 

do 


Swan A Hunter. 

Armstrong, Whit- 
worth & Co. 

Vuloan Co 


40 


Salem 


Bath Iron Works. 


41 


Chester 


Fall River S. A 


42 
4? 


Dreadnought 

Orion class 

No. 243 


Battleship 

Armored Cruisers. 
Experimental 
Torpedo Boat. 

do 

do 

Torpedo Boat . . . 
do. . . . 


R. N 

do 


E. Co. 
Portsmouth 
Dockyard. 


44 


French Navy 


Soci^^ des F. & 


45 


Libellule 

Caroline 

No. 293 


do 


C. Mediterran^. 


46 


do. 


Yarrow 


47 


do 


Normand 


48 


No 294, . 


do 


do. . 


4ft 
50 


S. 125 

Revolution 


T. B. D 

Experimental 


German Navy 

Curtis Marine Turbine 


Schichau. ....... 






S^Y, 


Co. 





30. Sister shiDs liinka, Lunka, Lama. 

35. Also Virjdnian, built by Stephen & Sons. Weight saved by adopting turbines, 400 
ton.-*. Passengers increased 60. 
37. Two buildinpr. 

.38. See "Engineering." November 18, 1904. 
41. Curtis turbines. 
43. Designs still under consideration. 

The principal reasons for the present tendency to adopt the 
steam-turbine in place of the reciprocating-engine for propelling 
ships of certain types are the following : 

1. Decreased cost of operation as regards fuel, labor, oil, 
and repairs. 

2. Vibration due to machinery is avoided. 

3. Less weight of machinery and coal to be carried, result- 
ing in greater speed. 

4. Greater simplicity of machinery in construction and 
operation, causing less liability to accident and breakdown. 
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DIMENSIONS AND DATA— (Con/tnued). 



1 


B«UQ 


1 


1 


Sp«d. 




2; 


SorewB 

s£lft. 


^ 

^ 

rt 




Di9- 

metit. 


Pro- 
eter. 


1 
t 


/ it 

27IS 

300 

260 
400 


44 

43 

33 
50 


35 e 

25 

33 6 


* ti 

13 6 

6 


la.o 

20.S 

l&.O 
17.5 


6,000 
6^00 
3,500 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
4 

3 

4 
4 

2 

4 

4 
2 


1 
1 

X 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
VftriQUS 


650 
6S0 


Lbs. 
150 

IfiO 

160 \ 


Tons. 
2,170 

2,400 

1.100 


5 3 

4 11 


30 
31 
32 


300 










?A 


MO 

fiTS 
700 

341 


ao 

72 
88 

40 

til 

40 8 


42 6 

52 


27 8 

32 
32 

U 6 

16 6 
16 9 
16 9 


ia.5 

2t.O 
25,0 

21J5trial, 
23.83d&3. 
23.0 dea. 

24.0 

24.0 

21.0 

24.0 
21.0 


12.000 

21.000 
05.000 

9300 
H.OO0 
10.00U 
16.000 
10,000 

33,000 

28,000 
1,800 


275 

185 
165 

4fi0c 

490w 

650 

500 

360 

300 

I'^sod' 


ISO 

lOfl 
195 

250 

250' 
250 

250 

250 


13.000 
30.000 

3.000 

3,200 
3,750 
3J50 

18,000 


8 

14 
17 3 

6 6 


35 

36 
37 

38 

^9 


420 
4S0 


e a 

9 3 


40 
41 

4ff 










4^ 










92 


Vuioufi 

do. 
do. 

Various 
4 6 


44 










^ 


152 
125 


15 3 

14 
14 
23 
17 


a 4 


6 o" 


2a. 4 

26,5 
25.0 
28.3 
IS.O 


2,200 

2,ajO 
2.200 

fl.ooo 

1.800 


3 
3 


Variaus 

1 


» 


250 
250 

'256' 


140 

05 

95 

350 


47 


125 






4A 


200 




, 8 
7 






865 
650 


4ft 


140 


2 


1 


50 



44. Rateau Turbines. See Trans. I. N. A., 1904. 

45. Do. 

46. Do. 

48, Brequet turbines. 49. Astern speed 16.7 knots. 60. Curtis turbines. 

Note. — Also projected two vessels for Great Central Railway Co., two for Allan 
Steamship Co., two for the Metropolitan Steamship Co. (New York and Boston Service), 
and various foreign warships. 

5. Smaller and more deeply immersed propellers, decreas- 
ing the tendency of the machinery to race in rough weather. 

6. Lower center of gravity of the machinery as a whole, 
and increased headroom above the machinery. 

7. According to recent reports, decreased first cost of 
machinery. 

8. The adaptability of the turbine for greater power devel- 
opment in a single unit. 

The application of the turbine to driving screw-propellers 
has presented a number of new problems to designers, such as 
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have been solved and reduced to more or less nearly standard 
practice in the case of the reciprocating-engine. Among these, 
the greatest importance attaches to the questions of reversibility 
of turbines and efficienqf of propellers. 

The problem of reversing has been met by the use of special 
reversing turbine drums, rotating idly in the exhaust-passage 
and upon the shafts of the low-pressure turbines when the ship 
is going ahead, but reversing the direction of rotation of the 
shafting and propellers when live steam is made to act upon 
the blades of the reversing-drums. 

The determination of propeller proportions suitable for high 
speeds of rotation is still the subject of extensive investigation, 
although very satisfactory progress has already been made. 
The problem is to determine the proper diameter, amoimt and 
distribution of blade area, and the proper slip and pitch ratios 
to be used with the comparatively high rate of revolution of 
the steam-turbine. 

High peripheral velocity of turbine blades may be* obtained 
either by 

(a) High rate of revolution and small diameter, or 

(6) Large diameter and relatively low rate of revolution. 

For satisfactory efficiency of propulsion with screw pro- 
pellers, certain areas of propeller-blade surface are required, 
according to the thrust demanded, and it has been found 
advisable to limit the number of propellers to one upon each 
shaft. The shafts may be from one to four in number. There 
are three in the Carmania, and four in the two large Cu- 
narders at present under construction. The requirement for a 
certain amount of area of blade surface with a limited number 
of propellers causes a limitation of the speed with which it is 
safe, or otherwise advisable, to rotate the shafts. This leads, 
in vessels of large displacement and high power, to the use 
of large diameters of the rotating members within the turbine 
casings, because otherwise the speed of rotation of the propellers 
would often be such as to cause low propulsive efficiency. The 
problem presents itself to the designer not as a propeller prob- 




Cross-section through machinery space, steamship Carmania. 

To face, page ^2, 
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lem alone, capable of solution for any rate of revolution that 
may be adopted for the turbines, but as a question of the 
proper interrelation of steani velocities, diameter and rate of 
rotation of turbines, and size and proportions of the screw» 
propellers. 

This suggests the chief difference in point of design between 
turbines for driving alternating-current maehinery and those 
for rotating the shafts of screw-propellers. The stationary tur- 
bine may be operated at a high rate of revolution, with increas- 
ing eiliciency and decxeased size and weight of part^, accom- 
panying the increase in speed. The marine turbine, especially 
for large powers, is called upon to turn the propellers at the 
relatively low rate of revolution giving satisfactory propulsive 
efficiency. Since both types require certain peripheral veloci- 
ties in order to utilize the energy of the steam efficiently, the 
result is relatively high speect of rotation for the stationary 
turbine, with as small diameters as possible so as to reduce 
centrifugal forces; and large diameters of the marine turbine, 
with correspondingly low rates of revolution, for obtaining 
efficiency of screw-propellers. 

Further difference in the arrangement of the two types is ' 
occasioned by the demand for close regulation of speed in the 
stationary turbine, and for reversibility in the marine tm-biue. 
The latter must be capable of sudden reversal of direction of 
rotation, and of ready handling at all speeds for maneuvering 
the vessel. 

In general, with the larger turbine-boats that have been 
built, the economy has been somewhat lower at speeds below 
14 knots than in boats driven by reciprocating-engines, but 
above this speed the turbine-boats have exceeded in economy; 
and the rate of increase wath increased speed has been very 
marked. This is shown by the economy curves on pages 274 
and 275, representing trials of torpedo-boat destroyers and 



* The curves are from a paper by Mr. E. M. Speakman, Tmns, Am. Soc, 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers^ 1 905, 
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The foUowing table * Aaws the steam consumption of the 
four Midland Railway steamers recently built and tested. The 
Antrim and Donegal are equipped with reciprocating-en^es, 
each vessd having two sets of four-cylindor tq{de^expansion 
engines, each driving a three-bladed propdler. Tlie cylinders 
are 2.'} inches, 36 inches, and two of 42 inches diameter, with 
30-inch stroke of pistons. 





Oallons of Water Consunied per Hour. 


Speed in Knots 
per Hour. 


Reciprocating, 

Antrim and 

Dnnecal. 


Turbine. 




Londonderry. 


Manxman. 


14 
17 
20 
22 
23 


4,500 
6,700 
9,700 


4,500 

6,100 

8,900 

13,600 


4,«0 

5,800 

8,300 

12,500 

17,300 



The arrangement of the turbines in the Londonderry and 
Manxman differs only in detail, but the turbines in the 
Manxman are larger, as they were designed for 25 per cent 
more i)ower than the Londonderry. There are three tur- 
bines in each ves.sel, one high-j)ressure and two low-pressure. 
The reversiiig-turbines work ui)on the low-pressure shafts, and 
rotate in vacuum when not in use. Each of the three turbines 
tlrives a threc-bladed propeller. 

The dimensions of the four vessels are aUke, with the ex- 
ception that the Manxman is of shghtly greater beam than 
the others. The length on the water-line is 330 ft.; moulded 
breadth, 42 ft.; moulded depth, 25 ft. 6 in. 

The amount of water consumed was measured during the 
progressive trials by counting the strokes of the feed-pumps. 

Mr. Parsons has made the following f precUction as to the 
future of the steam-turbine for marine use: "... With the 
evidence at present before us, I think we are safe in predicting 

* London Engineering, August 4, 1 905. 

t Trans. Inst. Marine Eng., London, 1904-5. 
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Shf'lter Uwk 




Arrangement of machinery in S.S. Cannania. 
(From " Engineering," London, Dec. 1, 1905.) 
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that it will soon supersede entirely the reciprocating-engine in 
vessels of 16 knots sea-speed and upwards, and of over 5000 
I.H.P., and probably also including vessels of speed down to 
13 knots, of 20,000 tons and upwards, and possibly still slower 
vessels in course of time. At present it may, I think, be said 
that the above most suitable field comprises about one fifth of 
the total steam tonnage of the world; but it must be remem- 
bered that the speed of ships tends to increase, and the turbine 
to improve, and so the class of ships suitable for the turbine 
will increase." 

At the present time the success achieved by the Allan 
Line steamers, Victorian and Virginian, and by the latest 
addition to the Cimard fleet, the steamer Carmania, which 
has recently completed most satisfactory trials and a remark- 
ably successful maiden trip across the Atlantic, indicate that 
the steam-turbine has become a permanent featxu-e of marine- 
engineering practice. 



APPENDIX. 



Cost of Steam-turbines. — ^The curves on page 280 represent 
the selling price of turbines and generators combined, as quoted 
by various builders in 1905. Averages of quotations from the 
different firms were taken for plotting the curves. The upper 
right-hand section of the page gives curves of selling prices for 
comparatively small machines, connected to direct-current 
generators of fiom 10 K.W. to 300 K.W. capacity. The lower 
curves are or large machines — ^from 300 K.W. to 7500 K.W. 
— ^with alternating-current generators The curves are given 
to show the manner in which the selling price varies with the 
conditions of operation, but the values represented do not 
correspond exactly with the quotations of any one company. 
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NOTES. 

P(ige 21, line 27. — ''Example 5" should read "Example begimiing oir 
page 18." 

Page 32, at bottom of pa^c— Read "piVi" for "a" and "PaV," for "6." 

Paiges 44-47. — By introducing a mean value for ^S, as is done here, and 
treating it as a constant in the equations used, the results are satisfactory 
for the purpose in hand. 

Page 40. — ^In Fig. 19, a vertical line dm should be drawn, the letter w 
being on the horizontal base-line of the figure. 

Page 63, line 12.—Re8Ld "gas" for "fluid." 

Page 69, line 12. — ^Neglecting the pendulum effect due to the weight of 
the parts. 

Pa^e 76. — ^In the example the steam is supposed to expand in a nozzle 
to the back pressure of the vacumn in order to attain the velocity given. 

Page 100, line 10 from bottom of the page. — For "Professor Rateau" 
read "Mr. George Wilson." 
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Acceleration, 1. 

Adiabatic, expansion, 31; process, 41. 

Air-jet, impulse of, 133. 

Angles of buckets, 126. 

Apparatus— Wilson's, 140; Sibley College, 141. 

Auxiliaries, 262. 



Back-pressure, effect of, 143, 145. 

Blade, speed of, 21; length of, 201; Parsons, 238. 

Buckets, angles, 126; additional sets of, 130; and nozzles, clearance be- 
tween, 129; clearance between rows of, 132; cutting over edges, 
135; Curtis turbine, 163, 250; experimental work, 93, 123; length 
of, 173; spacing, 126; surface, effect of roughness, 135, 137. 



Carnot cycle, 42; efficiency of, 43. 

Clearance between nozzles and buckets, 129, 260. 

** ** rows of buckets, 132, 260. 

Condenser, size of, 262. 
Cost of turbines. Appendix, 279. 
Curtis turbine, buckets, 163; discussion, 286; four-stage, 247; tests of, 

254. 
Cutting over edges of buckets, 136. 
Curves, characteristic, 187, 189, 197, 202. 
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De Laval nosezlea, Hi, 211; turbine, general description, 209; tests of, 213» 

215. 
Design of turbines, general remarks, 264. 
Diagrams, impulse-turbine, 155. 

Diameter of wheels, 170; of rotor, 195, 200; of spindle, 195, 200^ 
Dimensions of nozzles, 85, 122. 
Divergent nozzle, 69. 
Dynamic pressure, 6. 



Economy of tnrbines, 257; of marine turbines, 275, 276. 

Efficiencies, comparison of, 208; variations of, 205, 207; efficiency of 

turbine, 21, 23. 
Entropy, 47; calculation of, 45; -temperature diagram, 39; units of, 52. 
Energy, intrinsic, 28. 
Equation, Napier's, 99; Zeuner's, 28, 31. 
Expansion, adiabatic, 31; isothermal, 30; of steam, 80, 55* 
Experimental work, 98; Sibley College, 128. 



F. 

Fliegner, 38. 
Flow, of gas, 33. 

*' of steam, 27, 35, 62; experimental work, 93. 

** rate of, 140; resistances to, 77; velocity of, 72; weight of, 64, 65, 71* 
Force, uniform, 1; unit of, 3. 
Frictional losses, determination of, 88; variation of, 196. 

** resistances, 77, 149. 
Friction, skin, 139; work of, 81. 
Froude, William, 38. 



G. 



Gas, flow of, 33. 

Graphical representation of heat transformations, 39. 

Gutermuth, Professor, 38, 95. 
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H. 



Hall, Thomas, 123. 

Heat, curves of constant, 68; total, curves of constant, 51; diagram, 39; 

diagram, examples in use of, 54; specific, 44; transformations, 

graphical representations of, 39. 



Impact, 19. 

Impulse, 19. 

Impulse of a jet, 5; of air- jet, 133. 

Impulse-turbine, general, xi; discussion and design of, 151; efficiency 

of, 23, 26; single-stage, 152; two-stage, 158, 159; velocity diagrams, 

155. 
Impulse- and reaction-turbine, discussion and design, 174, 237. 
Isothermal expansion, 30; process, 41. 



J. 



Jet, impulse of, 5. 
** reaction of, 5, 74, 114. 



Kinetic energy of jet, 4. 



Loss of velocity, 78. 

Losses, frictional, determination of, 88. 



M. 

Marine steam-turbine, 267; economy of, 275, 276. 
Mass, 3. 

N. 

Napier's equation, 99. 

Nozzle, calculations of dimensions, 85, 122; De Laval, 114, 211; divergent, 
69, 140; experimental work, 93, 123; friction in, 149; ideal expand- 
ing, 142; vibrations in, 146, 147. 
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O. 
Orifices, eiperimeotal work, 08, 102, 104. 



Parsons turbine, description, 215; tests of, 216, 217; tnrbine-blades, 240. 

Peabody, 100. 

Peripiierai velocity, 21. 

Pressure, curves of constant, 52; dynamic, 6; on vanes, 11. 



R. 

Rankine, 99. 

Rjiteaii, 100; experiments, 106. 

Reaction, of a jet, 5, 74, 114; nature of, 67. 

Reaction- turbine, general, ix; Hero's, x; discussion and design, 174; 

blades, length of, 192, 201 ; velocity diagrams, 199. 
Relative velocity, 16. 
Resistance to flow of steam, 77. 
Revolution, speed of, 258. 
Rosenhain, 100, 107, 109. 
Rotor, diameter of, 195, 200. 

S. 

Saturation curve, 50. 

Sibley College experiments, 123; apparatus, 141. 
Skin friction, 139. 
Spacing of buckets, 126. 
Spindle, diameter of, 195, 200. 
Specific heat, 44; volume, 60. 
Speed of blade, 21. 

Steam, flow of, 27, 35, 62; expansion of, 30, 55; superheated, 51, 57, 62; 
velocity of, curves, 160. 



Temperature-entropy diagram, 39. 

Tests of turbines, Curtis, 254; De Laval, 213, 215; Parsons, 216, 217. 

Thermodynamic principles, 27. 

Turbine-buckets, 123: Curtis, 163. 

Turbine design, general remarks, 264. 

Turbines, types of, 209. 
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Yacaam, gain due to increase of, 261. 

Vanes, action of fluid upon, 10; change of direction of flow, causing 

pressure on, 11. 
Velocity, calculation of, 61, 64; absolute, 21; peripheral, 21; relative, 16,. 

21; of flow, 72, 114; of steam, curves of, 160; loss of, 78. 
Volume, specific, 60. 



Wheels, diameter of, 170. 
Weight of flow, 64, 65, 71 ; curve of, 160. 
Wilson, 103, 107, 109; apparatus, 140. 

Work, done on vane or bucket by fluid, 20; external, 28; internal, 28; of 
friction, 81. 



Zeuner's equation, 28, 35. 
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Hicketts and Russell's Skeleton Notes upon Xnorgaujc ChemiBtry. (Part I. 

Non-metalHc Elements.) . ............. .Sto, morocco, 

Ricketts and Miller's Notes on Assaying ,....*...,.. .Svoj 

Rldeaffi Sewage and the Bacterial Purtficatiou of Sewaj^e. ^ .8to, 

Disinfection and the Preservation of Food, . . .................. .Svo, 

Ring's Elementary Manual for the Chemical Laboratory. , .Svo, 

Robine and Lenglen^s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc). ... ............ .Bvo, 

Roato^ki's Serum DiR£nosl& (Bolduan.). ^ .., ^ ............ . lamo, 

Rudd]man*s IncompatibiUties in Prescriptions. ,...,.,. .Svo, 

' Whyfi in Pharnmcy ....,., iimo,^ 

Sarin's Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Vamiflli, .,..,, ^8vo, 
Salkowski's Physiological and Pathological Chemis^. (Omdorff.). , . . .8vOj 
Schimpf's Teit'book of Volumetric Analysis. .I2mu0i 

Easentiab of Volumetric Analysis ilmo, 

* (Qualitative Chemical Analysis. ....,,,..,,,......,,...... .Svo, 

Spencer's Handbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Houses. . . . .i6mo, morocco. 

Handbook for Cane Sugar Manufacturers,. ............ itimo, morocco. 

Stockbrldge'fi Rocks and Soils ^ . . . . — Svo, 

* Tillman's Elementary Lessons In Heat 8vo, 

* Descriptive Genemi ChemiEtry+ ^ ... ^ ....... ^ ............. . Svo, 

Tread Welles Qtialitattve Analysis. (Ball. ). Svo, 

Quantitative Analysis. (Hall.). Svo, 

Turneaure and Russell's Public Water-supplies ,Svo, 

Van Deventer's Physical Chemistry for BeginufifS. (BoltwoodO lamo, 

* Walke's Lectures^ on Explosives ....,,. Svo, 

Ware's Beet-sugar Manufacture and Re&nin£ . .SmaU Svo, cloth^ 

Washington's Manual of the Chemical Analysis of Rocks. . Svo, 

Wassermann's Immune Sera : Heemolysins, Cytotoxins, and Precipitins. (Bol- 
duan.) i2mo. 

Well's Laboratory Guide in Qualitative Chemical Analyiis.. ........... ,Swi, 

Short Course in Inorganic Qualitative Chemical Analyiis for Engineering 

Students. ........ I zmot 

Text-book of Chemical Arithmetic , tzmo, 

Whipple's Microscopy of Drinking-^water. , . Svo, 

Wilson's Cyanide Processes . lamo^ 

CblQrination Process ,..,.,., tsmo, 

Winton's Microscopy of Vegetable Foods. .,.,.. Svo, 

Wulling's Elementary Course in Inonganict PbannaceuticA], aad Medical 

Chemistry. ^ ■ lamo, 
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BRIDGES AHD ROOrS. HYDRAULICS MATERIALS OF fiBGHIEERIFG. 
RAILWAY EKGUIEERUta. 



Bftker'f EAtit^eer** Surrfrisc Iiutrumcni*. .....,.,,,._,,_ . la mo, 

mxM*w Grmphj<al Cciiuputiiic Tabl* Paper igf x 14! iacli«& 

** Bun*i Ancieat mA Modern £nclne«riot AOd Ilia UdhmUn CtmL (F^»«t«£«, 

17 teots tdditioiiii. >. . , *,.*...,..,.,*.*., ♦ . * . .Sro, 

Comitock't FieW A* traaoiii; for Fni^lntwi. ,,.*,,.,,..,,. ^ ,,,,,... , ,8to, 

Dttrit** Ikwition And StAdk Tallies. . . , ,, _ ^Bt<>, 

BJIiciFtt*fl Eniineerinc for L^od DfmiiiACii» .. ...,....*.«.... ,ia 

I*Tmcticiil Farm I>rmi[UiLee. .*.,,. ^ ..»,*.,,,♦,*.,, . .laoui, 

•Fiebeger** Tf eitiw 00 CiTil Eocmeeriiic . . ... * ,^ ,.. . .8tOi 

FolveU's Sew«r^«. ( DesLgninx and l|jaiit«oaiic«.). *.._........<.,. .Sft», 

FreiUt'i Architectural £ii£iii««rias> 3d Editioii, lUwHttvn . . , , . . .Svo, 

Plrcticti Hid I /m'i StereoloiiiT '.-....<..*.♦.«*«.,...,.,, . Bvo, 

CS^odhtie'i Mttiucipftl ImprpTcoaenti. .*....,**.»..*.... ^ . * , , , . i3mo, 

G«odr*cli't Economic Dlapo«al of Town** Reluw. ,„.,»*..,....♦.„.. .Sro, 

Gore'« BlemenU of Geoderj^. , ,».,,.,,...,,.*. ,§¥0, 

Hdyford't Text^book of Geodetic AitronomT. » . , . . ...,.,,,,,,,,_. ai?o, 

Herinc'i Read^ Reference Tafcie* (CoDvenion Factors), * , * * .16100, morocco, 

Eowe'l Retaining Walla for Earth »,,»,,,_ t^mOi 

J^hjoaon's {}. B.) Thcoir and Practice of Surverlng . ♦,.*.,...... .Small Svos 

lohaaon'i (L. J.) Statics hy Algebraic and Grapkic Uetlioda, , . , Stq, 

Laplace'* Philoiophieal Eeaar on Probat»iJitiea. (Trtisco it acd Etnory, ) . 1 amo , 
Hahan*& TreatXae od CItU EngincerlDg. < 167J.) (Wood.) Sto 

* Deicdptive Geometry. . , * , ^ ,...,.._.. , , , » . *..,.. ,Sto, 

MeiTimiin's Elements of Precise Surrerinif and Geodeaf. ^^0, 

Uerrlmon and Brooks'* Handbook for Surreyon. , , . ...... . iGiBO, morc^^ 

Ifugent'a Plane Surveyififf- » . ^ ^ ► . ^ ^ ^ . - . - ,...»,...*,,,._ ,8tO; 

Ogden's Sr«fer Deatgn, . . .,...,.. ..,,,_ i2mo, 

Patton's Trcatiac on Civil Engineering. ... ..,.......* Svo lialf kaiher, 

Reed'fi Topogtaphical Dfawing and Sketching .,..,...,,**.-.**-*... .4to< 
RideaTfi S«wa£e and the Eacterial PurificatioD of Sewase, ^ ........... .8to^ 

Siebert and Biggin's Modern Stone-cutting and Ma&onrrH. * ,.,... .Svo< 

Smith's Manual of Tofiographical Drawing. (MdMill^n.), ,,,.., Svo, 

Sondericker's Graphic Statics, with Applications to Tnisses, Beam«| and Arthes, 

Sto, 
Taylor and Thompson's Treatise on Concrete^ Plain and Relnfofced., , Svo^ 

• Trautwioe^s Civil Engineer's Pocket-hook. i6mo, morocco, 

Wait'a Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence. Svo, 

Sheep, 
Law of OperatioBfl Preliminary to Construction In Engineering and Archi- 
tecture, .... * 8VD, 

Sheep, 

Law of Contract!, ....,..,,,,,,,.,,...... Svo, 

Warren's Stereotomy — Problems In Stone-cutting. Sto, 

Webb** Problems in the Use and Adjustment of Engineering Instilments. 

i6mo, morocco, 
Wilson's Topographic Surveying, ................................... Svo, 
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BRIDGES AHD ROOFS. 



Boiler'* Practical TreatJM on the Construction of Iron Highway Bridge* ► .8vo» 3 oa 

• Thames River Bridge. ... - 4to, psper, 5 00 

Burr's Course on the Stresse* in Bridges and Roof Trus*e*i Ardie4 Ribs, and 

Suspension Biid£e*. ........................ Svo, j 50 

e 



Burr and FaUc- » Influence Lin« for Bridge and Roof Computations .... Bvo , 

Design and ConEtmction of Metallic Bridcei ,..,... S^o, 

Du Bob's Mechanics of Eafineerinf, VoK II. . . » . , , , , . .Small 4to, 

Foster's Tr&alise on Wooden Trestle Bridges. ...,,.,.,,.,, 4to^ 

Fowler^a Ordinary Foundations. * . * Svo^ 

Greene's Roof Trusses. , . . 8vo, 

Bridge Trusses* ........... r * Svo^ 

Arches in Wood, ItoDi and Stone- ..»,.,., ,,,..,....,«*,,.. Svo, 

Howe's Treati&e on Arches. * Svo, 

Design of Simple Roof-toisses in Wood and Steet. ............... .8to, 

JohoBon, Bryi^Qi and Turneaure's Theory and Practice in the Detngning of 

Modern Framed Sbiictures. _.,,,.., Small 4to, 

Merriman and Jacoby^s Text-tsook on Roofs and Bridges: 

Part T Stresses in Simple Trussed. . . .,..,,,. .Bvo, 

Part H. Graphic Statics. ..,.......,....*..., .,.,,.,,.. .Sto, 

Part in. Bridge Design ..,. 8to^ 

Part IV. Higher Stnictures. 8to, 

Mm-ison's Memphis Bridge. ........,,..,,,-,......,.->..*►*►.,.,,. 4to, 

Waddell's De Pontibus, a Poc bet-book for Bridge Engineeim. . i6mo, morocco « 

Specific a tierns for Steel Bridges. . . , . , .i^mo. 

Wright's Designing of DraW'Spans. Two parts in one ¥olwii«. .t ,,,.-. . .Svo, 



4 oa 



HYDRAULICS, 



Baxfn's Experiments upon the Contractinu of the Liquid Vein Issuing from 

an Orifice, (Tratitwine.) ^ .......................... . Svo, i oa 

Bovey*s Treatise on Hydraulics. , , .., . .8vot s oq 

Church's Mechanics of Engineering. **...,... , . . , Svo^ 6 oo 

Diagrams of Mean Velocity of Water tn Open Chamuh, * paper^ i 50 

Hydraulic Motors. . . Svo, 2. 00 

Coffin's Graphical SolutioQ of Hrdrauhc Problems. ........ . i6mo, morocco, i so 

Fkther's Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power * 12 mo, 3 00 

Folwell's Water-supply Engineering ^ . ^ . ^ ... . Svo, 4 00 

Friiell's Water-power, . ► ,.,.,,... Svo, 5 00 

Fuertes^s Water and Public Health. i2mo, i so 

Water-filtration Works . , . , . , i3mo» 3 50 

GanguiUet and Kutter's General Formula for the Onifortn Flow of Water in 

Rivers and Other Channels. (Hermg and Trautwine^), * , .... .Bvo, 4 00 

Hazen^s Filtration of Public Water-supply , .............. ^ fivo* 3 00 

Haxlehurst's Towers and Tanks for Water-works Bvo, 2 50 

Eei^schel's tis Experiments on the Carrying Capacity of Large, Hiveted, Metal 

Conduits. 8vo» 3 00 

Mason's Water^mipptr. (Considered Principally from & Sanitar; Standpoint. ) 

8vo^ 4 o» 

Merriman's Treatise on Hydraulics 8to, s 00 

* Michie^s Elements of Analytical MechanJcg. Svo, 4 00 

Schuyler's Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water-power, and Domestic Water- 
supply . ^ . ^ ......................... . Large Svo, 5 oa 

** Thomas and Watt's Improvement of Rivers. (Post,, 44c. additional.). 4 to, 6 00 

Tumeaure and EusselFs Public Water-supplies. *,,... .Svo, s oo 

We^mann*s Design and Construction of Dams. , , , . .4tOj 5 00 

Water-supply of the City of Hew York from 1658 to 1895, , . .. 4to, 10 oa 

Williams aod Hazen's HydrauHc Ta¥les. Svo, i go 

Wilgon's Irrigation En£;ineering„ . ............................ Small Svo, 4 00 

Wolff*s Windmill as a Prime Mover, * ...,...,.** Svo, 3 00 

Wood's Turbines. * . . ► >.*... .,\ .. . .Svo, 3 511 

Elements of Aiialjrtical Mechanics^ ,.,.,.,>,.,,,,,* , Svo, 3 oo 



UATERIALS OF EirGnrEERIKG. 



Siker'i Tremtiu on MiMiarr Cooitructloa, ,,.,,.«.,»,.,,«..,«.,,.., .Sto, 

Ra4i|» and PavemeDts. » .».,..««,..».».♦'., Sto, 

Bkck'i Umt«d Si«tef PubUe Woria . . , . Obloof 4to» 

* fiover% Strensth of HmtertAlA and Theorf of Sttucturec. ... . , . Svo^ 

Burr'i Hlaiticitj and Reiiitaace of the UUterlalji of Ensineetlac* . . > . , Svo, 
Sjrn*'* Hl(bir4r CoDStructt go. - , . , , . . . gvu. 

Inspection of th« lUtcdruJ* and Wofkminahip Bmptored In Coostnictioii* 

ll&ffiOp 

Cburcti** Hvcfuuiici of Eiieififierlnc. ........ .^ .««..« dv<i« 

Ba Boif 'i MechAQie« of Eof [nevrlof . Vo^L L , ^ ......*..«...,» . .SmaU 4io^ 

•Eckef f Cements^ Limes, m od FUtien Byq, 

Jolm*oa*i MmtrrUle of Cooibnctkia. , . ^ ^ ....>. . ..Lus« 6to, 

Fowler*! Ordifi«ry Fouodiitloiu, ,,..,., ,.....,,,,,.,. ^ .. , 8vo, 

• Greear's Stmctural M«chailk«.. ........ Bvo^ 

E«cp'i C«»t Iron, .8to, 

Luiu*t Ap$^U«d M#ctUQi». .♦*..,♦, .Svo* 

Marten^K Handbook oa Testing MateriaJi. (Beniiliig,) a volt. ,*...,, .Svo, 

Hiurer't Technic*! Mech*flici, *..,..,........... . .Std, 

llefrili*» Stones for Buildinc aud I>eco™tioo. . ...... ^ ♦,*-.,.♦.♦ - Svo, 

liefTimaD'i MecbaiucB of Material. ^ ........... , ,8to, 

Streagth of Maieriai* , * lamo, 

Hclcalf 's Steel. A llaaual for Steclr-UMra. .. ...................... i^mot 

Ptetton's Pmcttcal Treatise on Foundationa. ..«...,...., ,Bv«p 

Richardfroa's Modem Aspbalt Pavemeats. , Sto^ 

Ricbey's Handbook for Superintendents of Comtructlon, ........ . j6iae, mor.p 

Bnckirell's Roads and PaTements in Fraiice .........,,...» . .umo, 

Sabin's Industrial and Artistic Tecbnoloo of P«in^ and Tutdsli.. ..... Jivo, 

Smith's MateriHts of Machines. ........ .......«, lamo, 

Snow'i Principal Species of Wood. .-...*........,.....*.*.*..,...* Bvo* 

Spaldin£*fi Hydraulic Cement, .....,,.,........,..,.,....%.,...,., ismo, 

Teat-book on Roads and Pa^ementi. i3mo« 

Taylor and ThompMn'i Treatise on Concrete, Plaib and Reinforced Svo, 

Thurston's Mnterials of En^ineerinc. 3 Parts. . . . _ .8yo', 

Part L Non-metaUic Hateriab of En^iaeerLnf and Metallurgf . ^ . . .Bvo, 

Part II. Iron and Steel Svo. 

Part III. A Treatise on BmsacB, Bronzea, and Otb«r AUoys and their 

Constituents. Svq, 

Thurston's Test-book of the Materials of Construction ......... ^ . . .Svo* 

TiU»on's Street Pavements end Paying Materials. .................... .Syo, 

WaddeU's D« Pontibus. (A Pocket-book for Bridge Engineers.). .l6mOp mor.. 

Specifications for Sceei Bridges. .............................. isjuo. 

1fo«d'i (I>« V.) Treatise on the Resietance of Material, and An Appendix on 

the Preservation ef Timber. Svo. 

Wood's (0e V,} Elements of Analytieat Mechanics. .Bvo, 

Wood*! (M. P.> Rustless Coatings: Corro&ion and Electrolysis of Iron and 
fitaei. Svo* 
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RAILWAY ElfGINEERIirG. 

Andrew's Handbook for Street RailwiiT Engineers. . . , . jJis Inches, laoroccoi 

Berg's Building and Structures of American Railroads , .4to» 

Brook '^ Handbook of Street Railroad Location. . ........... ifimo, morocco, 

Bntt's Civil Engineer's Field-book. ....,.,........,,.. i6mo, morocco, 

Crandairs Traosition Curve. ,,,.......,...... .i6i:qo, morocco. 

Railway and Other Earthwork Tables. 8vo, 

Dawson's ''Engineering*' and Electric Traction Pocket-book. , i6mo, moroeco* 

8 



Bredge*^ History of the PennsylTiiniii Railroad; (1870) Paptr, S 00 

* Drinkfer's TunneiUng, Explosive Compounda, a.ad Rock Drills. 4^0, half mor.^ 35 00 

Fisher's Tabic of Cubic Yards - . . .Cardboard, 3S 

Godwin's Raiiroad Engineers' Fi«ld-book and Eiplor^s' Guide . . . i6mo» mor., 3 $0 

Howard's Transition Curve Ficld-book, . . , _ i6mo, morocco, 1 50 

Hudson's Tables for Calculating tha Cubic Contents of Eicavfttiong and Em- 
bankments 8vo, I 00 

Molitor and Beard's Manual for Resident Ea^iateri. * .,„.,,.... i6nwJ, i 00 

llagJe*s Field Manual for Itallroad Engineers. , ...,,...,,,. .i6mo, morocco» 3 00 

Philbrick's Field Manual for Engineers. ...,.* .......... i6mo, morocco^ 3 00 

Searlea's Field Eneineerinjr* ...... ifimo, moroccop 3 o© 

Railroad Spiral .i6nio, morocco, i so 

Taylor's Prismoidal Formulae and Earthwork. ,,,..,.. .8vo» i 50 

* Trautwine's Method of Calculating tlie Cube Contents of Excavations and 

Embankmeute by the Aid of Diagrams. . , ,....,,,.... .8to, 2 00 

The Field Practice of Layins Out Circular Curves l»r Railroads. 

lamo, moroccot 2 50 

Cross-Action Sheet. .... ............. .Paper, ag 

Webb's Raihoad Construction. ... iSmo, morocco, s 00 

WeUingtou's Economic Theory of the Location of Railways. ..... .Small Evo, 5 00 



DRAWING, 



Barr'a Kinematics of Machinery. Sto^ 

• Bartlett's Mechanical Drawing. .,,..,...... ,,...,, Sfo, 

• " *■ *' Abridged Ed .8vo, 

Coolidge's Manual of Drawing h ...................... h . Bto, papier 

Coolidge and Freeman's Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical En^- 

neers , Oblong 4to, 

Durley's Kinematics of Machines. ............... Sto, 

Emch's Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Applications.. ..... .&vq, 

Hill's Text-book on Shades and Shadows, and Perspectime. .Svo, 

Janaison's Elements of MechaaicKl Drawing ,.,,,.,... .Syo, 

Advanced Mechanical Drawing *.....,, ^ ............. . 8fo, 

Jones's Machine Design : 

Part I. Kinematics of Machinery. , , , 8to, 

Part n. Formj Strength, and proportions of Parts .8to, 

HacCord's Elementa of D^criptive Geometry. , , , , , . , .Sro, 

Kinematics ; or. Practical Mechanism. .8to, 

Mechauical Drawing, , . ^ . , 4to, 

Velocity Diagrams. Svo, 

MacLeod's Dcscriptiire Geometry.. .Small Svo^ 

♦ Mahan*s Descriptive Geometry an^ Stone-euttlng. .Svo, 

Industrial Drawing. (Thomson.). . . , .8vo, 

Koyer*s Descriptive Geometry. ... .8to, 

Reed's Topographical Drawing and Sketching. . . ... 4to, 

field's Course in Mechankal Drawing. ...... ...... . Svo, 

Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design , 8vo, 

Robinson's Principles of Mechanism .SvOi 

Schwamli and Merrill's Elements of Mechanism. . , . . . , .8^0, 

Smith's (R. S.) Mantjal of Topographical Drawing. (McMlllaru). ..... .8vo, 

Smith (A. WJ and Mant's Machine Design. ..,._,_ 8vo, 

Wiiren's Elements of Plane and Solid Free-hand Geometdcal Drawing, tamo, 

Drafting Instruments and Operations. 1 amo, 

Uaniual of Elementary Projection Drawing, , . . , ...,,,.,.. , lamo, 

Manual of Elenientary Problems in the Linear Pei^pe^tlve of Form and 

Shadow .............. lamo. 

Plane Problems in Elementary Geometry ...........,.*........ t2mo, 
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W«rr«n*i Prlmiirf GvomcTrT ... ^ .-...,.».,.*..,. * ittEiOp 

Elpmvtiti of D«*cripLirc 0«om«tr7» SbAdowt, *n6 P«np«ctlT«, , ,,* . .8*0, 
Getient Problems f»f Stauidrt and ShAdowi . ,,»..,... .Sto, 

EkttttOli of Mjchioe Comtniciioei Aod Drtwinc. B*v, 

ProbteiBit Th»or«m*i. and £u£Dpl«« la Dittiiptiv* G«««Mtrr. . 8fo^ 

Wcu.bacli*t Kinttoutit^ >n4 Povcr of TrafumlBlaa. (Hsnaum mnd 

Klein;). . . ■ . 8*0, 

Wbclpbf** PriLetle*] totlraclida in tlit Art of Ii«n«r Eiif)r«Tiiic, . . ^ , . .iimo^ 

WllwQ'a (H. M.) Tftpt^iripbic Survei'iiit - ,,.*.«- -Sto, 

Wilson'i i V, T* ) FrH-b«iid Penpcctivt. * *..***,,,.,»*.».,*. 8*0* 

Wikon'i ( V, T.^ Frt**hiiid L«rteriiit * * . . . ^*o* 

WodU's EitOMatArj Course m D^tcJ-ipllT^ G«oiottrr- . « . ^ « ,Lu^« 8to« 

ELECTRICITY AISD PHYSICS, 

Aathoay and Brmekett's Tett-book of Pti^^ics. (Mmglm,}. ..... ^ , .Small 8ro^ 

Anthonr*! Lccturfr^notva on the Tbcoty of £le«tfi«al Maasurenunti . . , , lamo* 
BenjtmUi'i Blitorr of Electricity ..........,.,,,..*.,..*►**.., Sfo, 

Voltmie C«IL - - ,8va* 

Claii«n*s QtmntiEatiTt Ch«miea.| Aoalysifl by Ete«tro];mii. <Boltvo^,).STiti» 

Crcbore aad Squier't PpIwtjIhk Phqto-chroriogTaph, . . . _ Svo, 

Dawson's '^EtiginKriof" and Elfcttic Tractidn Po^kel^book. i6mo* morocco » 
DolcEHlek'f Theory of tbe Lead Accumulator (S(orac« Battery )> (Von 

Eode, ). . , .....,.*,,.. i3mo, 

Dubem'i Thermodyaunics and Cbemiatry. (Burveia.) ,,.,,»,.,, .8to, 

Flatfaer*» Dyit«moa>«ter«, and Uic Mem£urem«tit of Powtn , . ..»,.*.* *ijmo* 

Gilbert'* De Ma^nete. i H ottelay.i. ............... . . , , 8vo. 

Hanchett's Altcmatinff Cwrrents ExpliXn^d. * . * ......* tamo, 

Heriii£*£ Ready Reference Tables ^Cooversion Paeton^. . . . ^ .f6rao, motroeeo, 
Holman"* Precistofi of Measurements. .flvo, 

T«lc3Copi€ M[n:or-sc.alc Mvttvodp Adjustirjents* Rnd T«ti, . , ,L«rg« 8tO, 
Kinzbrunner^s TenXiag of ContJDUousHirurreat Machines. . . ^ ........... 8yo, 

Landayer's Spectrum Analysis. (Tingle.). Sto, 

LeCbjitetier sUigfa- temperature Measurements. (Botidouard — Burgess.) laiuo, 
Li>b*fi Electrocbesiijstry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenr. ) , . . , 8vo, 

• Lyons'! Treatise on Elfrctromagnetk Pta^nomena. Vols. I. and n. 8to, eacbi 

• Mkhie*s Elements of Wave Motion ReLating to Sound and Ligbt. ,*. . . .Sto, 
Nidiid«t'« Elementary Treatise on Electric Batterieii. (Fisbback.). .... lamo* 

• Rosenberg's Electrical Engineering. (Haldane Gee — Kinzbrumtef.). - .Bto* 
Ryan, Norris, and Ho^e*s Ekctrioaf Machinery* VoL I. ............ . .8vo, 

XlmTEtoa's Stationary Steam-engine. ..,..,,.. ^ ,......, ,,,... Bvo» 

• Tlllmau's Elementary Lessons in Heat *..,.. *.,.... 8*0, 

Tory and Pitcher's Manual of Laboratory Physics, ... .Small Evop 

Ulk^^s Modem Electrolytic Copper Refimog. ... ^ ..,,..,..,.,,.«._.,. . 870, 

LAW, 

• Davts*s Elements of Law, ,..,...,...,. ^ ..,.,.,*.,.*.*......».... . Sro, 

• Treatise on the Military Law of United States. . ........ . . , . .8to. 

• Sbeepp 

Manual for Courts-martial l6miO, morocco, 

Wait's Bogineerlng and Architectural Jtiri^pr^dente. ... Svo^ 

Sheep^ 
Law of Operations PreUmliiarf to Construction in EnKineeriiig and Archi- 

tecturte. . . ................ .^ .......*. t «» - - - * . - . S^o 

Sheep t 

Law of Contracts. ... . ..,....,. Svo, 

Winthrop'a Abridgment of Military Law * ..« ....«.«. ^ ^ «««.... ^ . J am^, 

10 
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MAirUFACTURES. 



Bernadou*s Smokeless Powdef— IfltrtHcelluloM and Thtorj t»f the CeUulose 

Molecule . . lamo, 

BoUand's Iron Founder. ,.,.,.,,.,,,,,.,,.,,..,..... . ^amoj 

*' Tbe Iron Founder/* SuppkmeDt i Jnio» 

Encyclopedia of Founding and Dictionary of Foimdry Tenm Us*d in the 

Practice of Moulding. *,..., , . . . , ,. ^ ♦,.....*.* . , i3mo» 

Elssler'a Modern High Explosives, * , Svo, 

Eflf rout's Enzymes and their Applications. (Prescott.). . * ............ .Byo, 

^itzferald'ii Boston Hacbinist ................................... t3ind« 

Ford*s Boiler MakiDg for Boiler Maken. ...,...,.. iBmOi 

Hopkin's Oil-chembts' Handbook. .. Sto, 

Keep's Cast Iron, ,.„..... ^ Svo* 

Leaches The Inspection and AnalTsis of Food with Special Refovnce to State 

^ ControL . , * .Lej]ge Svo, 

Matthews*s The TeJttile Fibres, ,......,. Svo, 

Metcalfe Steel. A Manual for Steel-u&ers ,....,... .iimo* 

Metcalfe's Cost of MaJiufactures— And the Administration of Workshops. Sto, 

Meyer'e Modem Locomnti\re Construction. ..,.,, ^to, 

Morse's Calculations used in Cane-sugar Factories. , . , ,i6mO| morocco^ 

* Reisig's Guide to Piece-dyeing. .Bto, 

Sabin's Industrial and Artistic Technolo^ of Paints and Varnish. ...... .Svo, 

Smithes PregS'WorkinE of Metals. *.*...... Svo, 

Spaiding's Hydraulic Cement . . lamo, 

Spencer's Hftndbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Houses i6niOp moroccoi 

Handbook for Cane Sugar Manufacturers i6mO) morocco, 

Taylor and Thompson's Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced, . . . Svo, 
Thurston's Haaual of Steam-boilers, their I>esignS| Construction and Opera- 
tion, ,,».,,, H - H ..... H Svo, 

• Walke's Lectures on Explosives Svo, 

Ware*s Beet- sugar Manufacture and Refining ,,,,..,,.,. , Small 8vo» 

West's American Foundry Practice. ..,...,,..,. ismo, 

Houlder*s Teit-book. , , , .ismOr 

Wolff^a Windmill as a Prime Mover ,,.,..,.,..... Svo* 

Wood's Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and Steel. .Svo^ 
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HATHEMATICS. 



BAker's Elliptic Functions. **..,......, ....... *.*,*»,♦ ^ * .. . Svo, 

• Bass's Elements of Differential Calcuhu. ....,...,,... , lamo, 

Brlggs's Elements of Plane Analytic Geometry. laroo, 

Conipton*s Manual of Logarithmic Computations. .i2mo, 

Davis^s Introduction to the Logic of Algebra. . Svo, 

• Dickson's College Algebra. . . .Large ismo, 

• Introduction to the Theory of Algebraic Equations. ....... .Large lamo^ 

Emch*s Introduction to ProiectiTe Geometry aod its Applications.. ..... .Svo j 

Halsted's Elements of Geometry. .Syo, 

Elementary Synthetic Geometry. ,,.,... Svo, 

Rational Geometry. ,.,...,..,,.............. lamo* 

• Johnson's (J. B.) Three-place Logarithmic Tables: Vest-pocket size. paper, 

TOO copies for 

• Mounted on heavy cardboard, 8x to inches | 

lo copies for 
JohiiBon*s (W. W.) Elementary Treatise on Differential Calculus . .SmaUgvOr 
XohnAon'3 f W. W. ) Etementai? Treatise on the Integral Calculus . Small Svo, 

11 



JdttEi»n'i (W. W.I Curre Tneiof ifl CArt*ti4n Co-ordUi4it«ft, ... iinu, 
JQ^moii^m [W. Wj Tfutiie ^d Ordinuf ftod PutUl DtJftf«otiAl Bqu«llO(». 

SnuU ftvo, 
Jifciiaoa'i (V. W/) T1i««t of Brfi>r» ftoa th* Httbad nf L«ft»t Squares . s^mo, 

• Jahfum't (W* W. ) Tbe^redcal MecbaDici. timo^ 

L>iia»'i Pliiloso(^hie«J Eamt oo PtolmbiUtia. (Tnucott and Emorr.) . umo, 
■ Ludlow jwd Baxft. ElemenU of TrtcQ>£iain«U7 m^d Logarltluiuc Aitd Otlier 

Tibte*. Svo» 

Tricooamirtrf ^nd TftbleA pubU^iied KiMJWteli' ...,.>... Each« 

* Lu41av*t LofarithmLC mod Tri^oaomvUi^ Tabkca. , Bta, 

Mmih^mMtitMl Monocnphfl. Edited by MuuAeld Mfrrriiii4a and Robirt 

S. Wiiodwird* - * * . OcUto* emth 

Ho. I. Hiitorif fjf Modera MHtlhemiticf. by IHvid Euceitc Smith. 
Ifo. 1. SyntbctJc Projective Geometry, by Geori;* Brute Halsted. 
Ho. 3.. DQtenmfUQtip by Lavniu GiSord Weld, Ifo. 4. Hjrptr- 
boUc FunctiDiiftt by Jame^ McMnhon. Ho. 5. Hamionic Fuac- 
Uon», by wmUm E. Byef ty, Ifo, 6^ GraiamAiia*a Space Aualywi, 
bf Edw»fd W. Hyde, Ho, 7. ProbabtLity and Theory of Erron, 
by Robert S. Woodw&rd, Ho. 8. Vector Analyds and Ouiternlons, 
by Alexander Macfarlane. Ho. q. DilfcjrftntUl Bttuatiafii, by 
William WoolMf Johnson. No. lo. The Solution af E^iuAlioug, 
by] ICaiu6eld Meniinan. Ho. 1 1 . Fimctloai of a Complex Vadablci 
by ThoEnas S. Fiskt. 

Kacirer'i Technical Mechaiuci. . . _ .....,,,.. 8fo^ 

Merriman and Woodward'* Higher ll4th«illtti». . ............... .Bv&, 

Merriman's Method of Least Si|uarefl .,.,,.....,« Sto. 

Rice and Johnson's Elementary TreatiH on the Dlfferantial CaJctthu, , Sm. Svo, 
Differi;tattal and Integral Calculus. 2 vols, in one. ..,,..... .Small Byo, 

Wood's Elementi of Co-ordinate Geometry. , ...... ...» Svo* 

Triionometry ; Analytical, Plane* and Spherical lamo, 



MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 



IfATERIALS OF EHGDTEERIIfG, STEAM-EITGlirES AUD BOILERS. 

Bacon's Forge Practice. , ..,.,..,.........., lamo, 

Baldwin*B Steam Heating for Building]^ ...................... . ismo* 

Btorr'$ Xioematics of Machinery. .....,.,. .Bvo, 

* Bartletf s Mechaaic&l Drawing .,,.,..,.. Svoj 

• ■ * *' '* Abridged Ed. , ...................... 8vo, 

Btnjamin'fl Wriakle» and Recipes. .... h ismo, 

Garpfnter's BxperLmentsl Engineering. .........,..,.,«..,,... Svo, 

Heating and Ventilating Buildings. *«................,........, .6vo» 

Otrfs Smoke Suppression in Planli using Bituminous CoaL (In Prepara- 
tios.) 

Clerk's Gas and Oil Engine. .Small 8to, 

CooUdge'a ManuaJ of Drawing- . . .......... . . ........... .Svo^ paper, 

Co«lidge and Freeman^s Elements of General Ikaftinc tot Mechanical En- 
gineers Oblong 4to» 

Cromwell's Treati&c on Toothed Gearing , . . .................... i3mo» 

Treatise on Belts and I^lleys. ,...,. . x2mo, 

Hurley's Kinematics of Machines. StOi 

Flather'i Dynamometers aad the Measurement of Power, .lamo. 

Rope Driving, , ..,,...,.. zlmoi 

Gill's Gas &ud Fuel Analysis for Engineers. . i^mOf 

Bali's CaiT Lubrication. ♦ , lamo, 

Hering's Ready Reference Tables (Coaversioa Factors). ..... i6mo, morocco, 

1% 



Button's The Gas Engine. ,,.,,»..,.,. , . . . . &vo, 

Jamison^s Mechanic«l Brawtnif* ...*.*... ,.*.♦*,.,,,.,.,...... Sva, 

Jacie«'s Machine Design : 

Part I. Kinejnattcf of HCachiner?. ,......>,*.....*.***»......., Sto, 

Part U* Form, StreAT^h, and Proportions of Parts. , , ........ fivo, 

Kent's Mectianical Enginetrs' Pocktt-book i6mo, morocco, 

Eerr'a Power and Power Transmission. ., .^ ,.,.,,.,*.*... Sto, 

Leonard's Hachine Shop, Tools, and Methods. ....._ .Syo, 

* Lorenz'a Modern Refrigerating Machinery. (Pope, Havenj and Bean^) , . 8fo, 
MacCord'a Kinematics j or. Practical MechaniBm. 8vo, 

Meclmnicai Drawing. ....,.......,.,....,.,, 4to, 

Veloeity Diagrams, . * Svo^ 

HaeFarland's Standard Reduction Pactora for Gasea. .Bvot 

Mahan's Industrial Drawing. (Thompfion.) *.*.*....*... ,8vo, 

Poole's Calorific Power of Fuels. 8to, 

Seid's Course in Mecbanical Drawing. Svo, 

Tejrt-book of Mei;hanieai Drawings anil Eiementarf Machine Design. Sto, 

Eichard's Compressed Air umo, 

tlobinson's Principles of MecbanisiQ. . , ►Rvo, 

Schwamb and Merrill^'s Elements of Meclianism. , , ...,,,.,,...,..... .8vo, 

Smith's (O.) Presa-working of Metals. Svo, 

Smith {A. W.) and Man's Machine Design. ^ .. . .Svo, 

Thurston's Treatise on Friction and Lost Work Ln Machinery and Mil! 
Work , Svo* 

Animal as a Machine and Prime Motor, and the Laws of Energetics. i2mo, 

Warren's Elements of Machine Constrtiction and Drawing. .Svo, 

Weisbach's Kinematics and the Power of Transmission. (Herrmann— 
Klein. )...,.. . ^ , , . , .....,,..,.,.,.,.. 8vo^ 

Machinery of Transmission and Governors. (Herrmann — Klein.). Sto^ 

"WollT's Windmill as a Prime Mover. Bto, 

"Wood's Turbines* ,,,....,.... .Sro^ 



MATERULS OP ENGmEERING. 



• Bovey*s Strength of Materials and Theory of Stmctures. 8to, 

Burr's Elasticity and Resistance oE the Materialfi of Engineering, 6tli Edition. 

Heset 8vo, 

Cliiirch's Mechanics of Engineering ,8fOj 

* Greene's Structural Mechanics ...>........................ ^Svo, 

Johnson's Materials of Construction, , , ,,..,.,...,...,,,,.,.... 8vo» 

Keep's Cast Iron. . . , . , . , .,.,,,., 8vo, 

Lama's Applied Mechanics. .,..,.,....,.... h .Bvo, 

Marten&'s Handbook on Testing Materials. (Henning.) .............. .Svo^ 

Haurer's Technical Mechanics. .8vOi 

Merriman's Mechanics of Materiala ,..,.»,..,.....,„..... Sto, 

Strength of Materials lamo,. 

Metcalf's Steel. A manual for Steel-users , lamo, 

Sabin's Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish. Svo, 

Smith's Materials of Machines. iimo, 

Thurston's Materials of Engineering. . , , . , ,3 vols., Sto, 

Part II. Iron and SteeL ,8to. 

Part ni. A Treatise on Brassesp Bronzes, and Othw Alloys and their 

Constituents. ..... Stro, 

Teit-hook of the Materials of Construction. ... ..... . . .8vo, 

Wood's {De V.) Treatise on the Hesistaace of Materials and an Appendix on 

the Preserratlou of Timber ...,..,,,.. i ,.,....,....,. . 8to* 
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STEAH-ErrGIKES AUD BOILERS. 



Cu-nt^t'i ReflKUom <ra tbe Xotiv* Fewer of H«at. (Tbiifitoa.X . . ^ * .laai^t 

Dawson's " Enciaecrtnc '* «Qd El«ctric Tneiion Pocket-book, , t6mA, mor** 

Ford** Boilii Hiking ^(?r Boiler Bimltert. , - , iBmOt 

Co^'s Locom^iiYv Sperki. ..,»♦*. Sto, 

Hemeamy*! loijicator Prittice mnA Steafa-titiSiDe Ecoaom;. . .,.,., , .lanw* 

Hotton't Mech*flic*l En«ia«rin* of Pow«r PJuiU, ..,, « 8iro, 

H«At Aiid He«t-en«inet. _,_*.....,,*.*.**,...... - , .8to, 

Kent*! Steam boiler Ecom^Pif - - . .,,,*»..,,♦*♦, ^ •,.,.**, ^ ,..., * .Bto» 

KQPAM'i Prmctke and Tbeoir of ttm Inj^^ior. *..,♦.*, - - . .8w, 

MAdCordi Slide-vmlTes .,...,......,...*..*. .Sto, 

MeTcr't M oders LocomoiiTe Coostructiaa. .... ,^ ,., ^ ..,» ^ ,, ^ «,,.... . ^4^1 

Poabodf *• Mantul of Cbe StcAm^ngioe ludiutor. ..,,.*.,,.,...*.... liido, 

T«liks of the Propertiea of Saturated St earn $.ad Qthtf Vapor* .... .8to, 

TtierEDodTnAmtcs of the Steam-engiju and Other HeHt-enjEiuct.. . . . Svo^ 

Valrr^eAn for Ste*iii-en«inei. ....,...».,..»..,,....,,,,,.,,. Sto, 

pMibodr and Milkf** Stenm-boilcr* _ Jvo* 

Prty'i TweotT Y«*rE with the lDdic*l<w. * . . , .lArge Svo» 

Piipln*i TbermcHlriuunlet of Eevenible CyeloK lo GoAeft uul Saturated Vspom. 

(0»terbera.>. . , . .iimo, 

Reaffiui*& Locomotives: Slmpte Compound, iiEid Electric. , .l^mo. 

RoDtxen's Priaciplei of Tbermodrnamica. (Du Boii.). , «^ • ,,*«*,....« .SvOi 

Slficiatr*! Locomotilre Eneioe Hunaia^ and KanaeeineiiL ,.,«,,«, lamo. 

Smarfi Hsadbook of Eoj^liifscriaf Laboratory Practice, ..........*.« .UtmOi 

Snow*! Steam-boiler Practice -Svo, 

Spangler'fi Vali?e-geafm .,......„., *.,.... Sto, 

Notei on Thennodrnamici -*............ .... , lamo, 

Spanffler, Grerae^ and Bfarsbiail*! Ebments of Steam-encliieeiitit ...... .Bvo, 

Thurston's Handy Tables. ......,,_,....,,.,................ 8vo, 

Manual of the Steam-engine. ....................... i * . .3 vok., 8vo, 

Part I. History^ Structtirrt and Theozy. .......-,,,._........ . . .Sro^ 

Part n. Oesiga, Construe tton^ and Operatioa.. __....... 8vo, 

HsndlKiok of Engine and Boiler Triab> and the Use of the LndicAtor and 

the Prooy Brake _.,..,,..,, ...,.,.. Bvo* 

Stationarir Steain- engines. ..*....................,,.,., Svo* 

Steilia-lKiiler EspJosiojis La Th^ry and in Practice ... ,,......., .i3tDO, 

Mjuiual of St^am-bqUersi their Desi^Si Construction, an^ Opctatioii. . . . .8to, 

Weisbach's Heat, Steam* and Steaiu-engineB. (Du Bois.) ...... . . .Svo* 

Whitham'fi Steam-engine Design. .......,., , , .-*,......, 8vo, 

Wilson's Treatise on Steam-boilerB. { Flntber.). .................... i6mo, 

Wood*s TherracKlrnaniics^ Heat Motors, and Refrigerating MacMnes, ..Svop 
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MECHANICS AND MACHINERY, 



Bott's Kinematics of Machinery. ........... ................... .StOi 

* Bovey's Strength of Materia b and Theory of Structurea ,.,..,,,,... .8to, 

Chase's The Art of Pattern-making. . * , .♦...,. . umo, 

Church's Mechanics of Engineering. . .............................. 8to, 

Notes and Eicamples in Mechanics. ......-....,,...,.,..,, j ..;. . Svo, 

Compton's First Iressona in Metal-working. *»*.................... rsmo, 

CoroptoQ and De Gioodt's The Sp«cd Lathe .izmo. 

14 



Cromwell's Treatise on Toothed Gearing. , lamo. 

Treatise on BelU and PuUeys* .,....,.. , , . , . ixmoi 

Bftna's Text-book of Elementary Mecliajiics for CoUerges and Schools. . i2mo. 

Dingey's Machinery Pattern Making ismo* 

Bredge's Record of the Transportation Exhibit Building of the World^s 

Columbian Exposition of 1895. ^to half morocco, 

Bu Bois's ElemeQtary Principles of Mechanics: 

Vol. 1, ICinenmtics. . . ......,.,...».. Sfo, 

VoL n. Statics &vo, 

Mechanics of EngineerinK. Yoi I. ...«.,..,.,.«.,...... . .SmaU 4to» 

VoL EL Small 4tOi 

Barley's Kinematics of Machines. * .*...,...*.*...,..».».*.... 8vo» 

Fitzgerald's Boston Hachlolst, ._.,.,........ , . , , i6mo» 

Flathef's Dynamometers t and the Measurement of Powcr» .,,....*.. ,iamo, 

Rope Driving , ,.....,,...,..».., izmo^ 

Go^'s Lrcomotive Sparks* *.*..... ,.,.,, Bvo* 

♦ GreeCL's Structural Mechanics, ,.,..». ....,,. , 8vo, 

Hall's Car Lubrication. , , ,.,........<..., zsmoi 

Holly's Art of Saw Filing .. ^ ,..».*.*...*.*»,.. » .-,*..♦ iBmot 

James's Kinen^tics of a Point and the Rational Mechanics of a Particle- 

Small Sto, 

* Jotmson'a (W. W,) Theoretical Mechanics. ..,.....,,....,..,,.,,, i^mo, 

JohnBon*s (L. J.) Statics by Graphic and Algebraic Methods. , . . .8vo, 

Jones's Machine Design: 

Part I. Kinematics of Machinery. Svo, 

Part II. Form» Strength, and Proportions of Parta .Sto, 

Kerr's Power and Power Transmisaion. . , ,S?o, 

Lanza's Applied Mechanics = .......,.,„.,».... .Svo^ 

Leonard's Machine Shop, Tools, and Methods . ,..,,**....* , . ,8to, 

♦ Lorenz's Modern Refrigerating Machinery. (Pope, Haven, and Dean.). Svo ,^ 
MacCord's Kinematics; or, Practical Mechanism. , , , Sto, 

Velocity Diagrams. . .. *.*....*...*»*... .Svo, 

Mauref's Technical Mechanics. ,.. Stoj 

Herriman's Mechanics of MateriatSp ,..,..**...,,,, .8^0, 

• Elements of Mechanics la^moi 

* Mictaie'?^ Elements of Analytical Mechanics. , . *...«,.. .8to, 

Reagan's Locomotives: Siruple* Compound, and Elecb-ic. ........... .lamo, 

Reid's Course in Mechanical Drawing .,._,_.. Svo, 

Te3ct-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elemeiitary Machine Design, Svo » 

Richards's Compressed Air, . ,......,,....,.....*,...., limo» 

Robmson's Principles of Mechanism Svo, 

RfTftn, Norris, and Hozie's Electrical Machinery. VoL 1, .... Svo, 

Schwamh and Merrill's Element* of Mechanism p . . ....,.........:.., .Svo^ 

Sific lair's Locomotive-engiae Running and Management. , . . .lamor 

Smith's (O. ) Pf ess-working of Metals ,..<.....,. ,8to, 

Smith's (A. W. ) Materials of Machines. ....,,.,,,.,.,...♦..,, lamoi 

Smith (A. W. ) and Man's Machine Design. » ,.,.,.,....,.*,,. Svo, 

Spangler* Gteen#, and Marshah's Elements of Steam-engineering. ...... .Svo, 

Thitirstoii's Treatise on Friction and Lost Work in Machinery and Mill 
Work. Svo, 

Animal as a Machine and Prime Motor, and the Lawo of EDergetlcfl. 

lamo, 

WanreR^a Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing Svo, 

Weisbach's Kinematics and Power of TrausmiBsion, (Herrmann— Klein, ) .Svo, 

Machii^ery of TransmiiESion and Governors. (Herrmann — Klein.) -Svo, 
Wood's Elements of Analytical Mechanics, ....,.......,..,..., Svo, 

Principles of Elementary Mechftmcs, . ..., , lamo. 

Turbines. , ^ , • * . 8vo, 

Hie World's Columbian Exposition of 1893 ....... .4to, 
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METALLURGY. 

Ef iMton't Metallttrey of Silrer, Gold, mad Mercury: 

Vol, L Silver, ..,.........,,,,.,,.,, ^ ..,,,..». , Sto, 7 50 

VoL IL Cold 4nd Mercury. ........... ..*,.,,, »..»..*, Byo, 7 So 

** tles't Lead-imeltinf , (P^ftacG 9 ceate addltioa*L). , . . ^ . iiioo, 3 50 

K<eF*s C*si Irori. 8vo, 3 so 

Kunhflrdt's Practice of Ore BrceHlns in Europe ._,..........,.. .Bvo, i 50 

L« Chatelier'fl High-tempemture Measureineata, (Bpudouard— BurffeBsJismc. 3 oo 

MetciLlf*3 Steel. A MaouaI for Stcel-ufietE. tamo, 2 00 

ISinet's Production of ALumlnuin and Its Industrial Uk. (Waldo,).,. .13010, a 50 
Eoblne and L*nglen*s Cyanide Industry. (Le ClercJ. ... ............ .8to^ 

Smith's Materials of Machine*. « - , . . . , .*..., i3mOt i 00 

Thurston's Materials of Englneerinff. la Thr«e Parts. .Sro, 8 00 

Part n. Iron and Steel. ..,,...,,.,,.,,.......,.. Svo* 3 50 

Port HI. A Treatise on Bras««8t Brooieti aiid Other Alloys And their 

Constituents. Svo, 2 50 

Ulkc's Modem Electrolytic Cop^r ReEnlat- ..........*,...,,,.»,».. .fivo, 3 00 



MINERALOGY, 



Barringer'jB De^ription of Minerals of Commercial Value. Oblong p moroccoj a 50 

Boyd*a Resources of Southwest Virginia Bvo* 3, 00 

Map of Southwest ViriEnm. , , Pocket-book form. ^ 00 

Brush's Manual of Determinative Mineralogy. tPenfleid,). . , , .Svo, 4 00 

Ctiester's Catalogue of Minerals. . . ..,.........,,. Sto, papefi 1 00 

Cloth, 1 25 

Dit^tionary of the Names of MioeraJb, » .,,.,..,..,. Svo, 3 50 

Dana's System of Mineralogy. . , . . . . .Large SyOj half ieathvTi t3 50 

First Appenidist to Dana's Hew " System of Mineralogy." Large 8to» r 00 

Tert-book of Mineralogy. _ , Svo, 4 00 

Ulnerak and How to Study Them ...,...►.,. .i3mo. t s<* 

CstaloKUe of American Localities of Minerals. .Large Svc, i 00 

Manual of Mineraloey and Petrography. ......*............,. .iimo, 3 00 

Douglas's Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects. , ramo, s 00 

Eokle's Mineral Tables, .............. , ..,.._.. Svo, i 35 

Egieston's Catalogue of Miner a la and Synonyms. ....,_, , . , . .Syoj 3 50 

Hu&sak's The Determination of Rock-forming Minerals. (Smith. ).8iiiall8¥Or 3 00 

Merrill's Non-metallic Minerals: Their Occurrence and Uses .fivo, 4 00 

* Pen£eld's JTotes on Determinative Mineralogy and Record of Mineral Tests. 

8vo, paper, 50 
Eosenbusch*s Microscopical Physiography of the Rock-making Minerals. 

(Iddings.). . S^o, 5 00 

* XlUman'a Text-hook of Important Minerals and Rocks. ..,,,..« 8to, 3 00 



MimNG- 



I 



Beard's Ventilation of Mines, ....,,»... . lamog 2 so 

Boyd's Resources of Southwest Virginia. ,......, .....,..,. fivo, 3 00 

Map of Southwest Virginia. , . , , , , .Pocket-book form 3 00 

Douglas's Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects. . ......,.,., . t^mo, i 00 

* Drinker's Tunneling, Explosive Comp<mnd:Sr and Rock Drills. .4to,hf. mor.. 35 00 

ElKler'a Modem High Explosiyee, ........,,.,,,... , , , ,8vq 4 00 

le 



Fowler's Sewage Works Analyses lamo, a oo 

Goodyear's Coal-mines of the Western Coast of the United States lamo, a 50 

Ihlseng's Manual of Mining 8vo, 5 00 

** Iles's Lead-smelting. (Postage 9c. additional.) lamo, a 50 

Kunhardt's Practice of Ore Dressing in Europe 8vo, z 50 

O'DxiscoU's Ifotes on the treatment of Gold Ores. 8vo, a 00 

Robine and Lenglen's Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.) 8vo» 

* Walke's Lectures on Explosives 8vo, 4 00 

Wilson's Cyanide Processes lamo. i 50 

Chlorination Process. lamo, i 50 

Hydraulic and Placer Mining i2mo> a 00 

Treatise on Practical and Theoretical Mine Ventilation. lamoi i 25 



SANITARY SCIENCE. 

Bashore's Sanitation of a Country House xamo, i 00 

Folwell's Sewerage. (Designing, Construction, and Maintenance.) 8vo, 3 00 

Water-supply Engineering 8vo, 4 00 

Fuertes's Water and Public Health lamo, i 50 

Water-filtration Works lamo, 2 50 

Gerhard's Guide to Sanitary House-inspection i6mo, z 00 

Goodrich's Economic Disposal of Town's Refuse Demy Svo, 3 50 

Hazen's Filtration of Public Water-supplies Svo, 3 00 

Leach's The Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Reference to State 

Control Svo, 7 50 

Mason's Water-supply. (Considered principallyfrom a Sanitary Standpoint) Svo, 4 00 

Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological.) zamo, z 25 

Ogden's Sewer Design zamo, 2 00 

Prescott and Winslow's Elements of Water Bacteriology, with Special Refer- 
ence to Sanitary Water Analysis zamo, z as 

* Price's Handbook on Sanitation zamo, j ^o 

Richards's Cost of Food. A Study in bietaries zamo, z 00 

Cost of Living as Modified by Sanitary Science zamo, z 00 

Richards and Woodnianifi Air. W.ater, and Food from a Sanitary Stand- 
point Svo, a 00 

* Richards and Williams's The Dietary Computer Svo, z 50 

Rideal's Sewage and Bacterial Purification of Sewage .Svo, 3 50 

Turneaure and Russell's Public Water-supplies Svo, 5 00 

Von Behring's Suppression of Tuberculosis. (Bolduan.) zamo, z 00 

Whipple's Microscopy of Drinking-water Svo, 3 50 

Winton's Microscopy of Vegetable Foods Svo, 7 5© 

Woodhull's Notes on liilitary Hygiene i6mo, z 50 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

De Fursac's Manual of Psychiatry. (Rosanoff and Collins.) Large zamo, a 50 

Emmons's Geological Guide-book of the Rocky Mountain Excursion of the 

International Congress of Geologists Large Svo, z 50 

Ferrel's Popular Treatise on the Winds Svo. 4 00 

Haines's American Railway Management zamo, a 50 

Mott's Fallacy of the Present Theory of Sound z6mo, z 00 

Ricketts's History of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, z8a4-z894. .Small Svo, 3 00 

Rostoski's.Serum Diagnosis. (Bolduan.) zamo, z 00 

Rotherham's Emphasized New Testament Large Svo, a 00 
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Steel't TreatlM on the Diiiim of Um Dog. 8to. a so 

The World's ColambUui EzpotHioii of iSgj 4to, x oo 

Von Bohrinc's Su^prtttion ol Tuborcolodt. (Boldnan.). xamo, x oo 

Wlmlow't EkniMiti of AppUed Microccopy xaino, z so 

WoRitter and Atkinson. Small Hospitals, BttablishflMBt and Xaintmance; 

Sogisstions for Hospital Architsctnrs ; Plans for amall Hospital. lanio, i as 



HEBREW AND CHALDEE TEXT-BOOKS. 

Orssn's Elementary Hebrew Grammar lamo, z as 

Hebrew Chrestomathy 8to, a oo 

Gesenius'i Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to tho Old Testament Scriptures. 

(TregeUes.) Small 4to, half morocco, 5 00 

I's Hebrew Bible. Svo, a 25 
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